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Preface 


In  general,  Byzantium  has  not  had  a  “good  press”.  The  inclusion  of  the 
whole  of  Byzantine  history  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  Gibbon  (1776)  was  followed  by  the  savage  contempt  expressed  by 
nineteenth  century  historians  such  as  Lecky.  Only  in  this  century  have 
works  by  Robert  Byron  (1929),  Sir  Steven  Kunciman  (1933, 1951  —  1954, 
1970a,  1970  b),  and  others  redressed  the  balance  with  a  fairer  picture  of 
the  Byzantine  achievement  in  the  history'  of  civilization. 

Early  nineteenth  century  philhellenism  and  the  romantic  support  of 
Greek  independence  from  Byron  and  other  European  sympathizers  were 
directed  at  the  revival  of  classical  Greece,  not  of  the  Byzantine  Greek 
Empire. 

Through  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  liberal  and  philhellenic  people 
were  concerned  for  the  Greece  of  our  educational  experience.  Political 
enthusiasm  was  more  motivated  by  dislike  of  the  Turks  and  of  their  rule 
over  the  Balkan  peninsula  as  a  whole,  tempered  always  by  a  wariness 
towards  Russia  as  the  self-styled  protector  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Around  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Greek  and  Turk  were  equally  terms  of  abuse  by  popular  consent. 
The  apprentice  boy  in  Sally  in  our  alley  sings  “Let  him  (his  master)  bang 
like  any  Turk;  I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally”,  and  around  the  same  time 
Greeting  was  a  slang  term  for  cheating  at  cards. 

British  support  for  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  War  and  later  on  the  part 
of  Disraeli  was  a  matter  of  ReaJpolilik  and  the  determination  not  to  let 
the  Russians  have  Constantinople,  a  stubborn  refusal  deplored  by  Krum- 
bacher  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1897:  1067);  “Englands 
Widerstand  streitet  gegen  Natur  und  Gcschichte”  (less  than  a  score  of 
years  before  Germany  found  herself  the  enemy  of  Russia  and  the  ally  of 
Turkey  in  1914). 

William  Gladstone  was  a  Greek  scholar  and  a  philhcllenc,  but  his 
political  energies  were  on  behalf  of  the  Balkan  Christians  as  a  whole, 
and  it  was  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  that  aroused  his  almost  manic  fury  at 
the  Turks:  “let  them  depart  bag  and  baggage  from  the  province  they 
have  desolated  and  profaned”.  The  Meg  ale  Idea  [the  Great  Concept]  of 
Greek  rule  over  all  the  Greek-speaking  areas  of  Asia  Minor  never  won 
consistent  European  favour,  and  it  surely  perished  with  the  defeat  of 
another  Constantine  in  the  disastrous  Grceo-Turkish  war  of  1919  —  1922. 
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It  has  been  not  only  in  politics  that  that  the  Ry/anlinc  world  was 
underrated  and  for  long  neglected.  During  this  century,  however,  the  tide 
has  turned  at  least  in  respect  of  Byzantine  architecture  and  painting, 
including  the  once  controversial  icons  of  their  worship.  Bui  as  late  as 
1890  Krumbacher  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  massive 
Geschichte  der  hyzantiniseken  Litteratur  (1897:  v)  felt  constrained  to 
apologize  for  his  interest  in  a  period  of  Greek  literary  history  in  which 
the  preposition  apb  ‘from’  might  be  constructed  with  an  accusative  case, 
as  it  is  in  Modern  Greek. 

A  similar  prejudgment  seems  to  have  affected  historical  opinion  in 
other  fields.  The  Christological  controversies  of  the  Eastern  Church  are 
regarded  as  pedantically  irrelevant,  but  the  debates  about  transubslanli- 
ation  and  the  Real  Presence  among  westerners,  no  less  incomprehensible 
to  most  Christians  and  almost  repellent  to  non-believers,  are  accorded  a 
respectable  place  in  western  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  read  regularly  in  the  Press  today  of  “Byzantine”  complexity  as  a 
term  of  reproach  for  administrative  excesses  and  incompetence.  All  bu¬ 
reaucracies  tend  to  self-aggrandizemenl  and  proliferation  of  (heir  mem¬ 
bers.  with  the  concomitant  dangers  of  corruption.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
rate  the  competence  of  the  Byzantine  civil  service  much  lower  than  that 
of  civil  services  elsewhere  in  the  mediaeval  and  modern  world?  Runciman 
at  least  has  declared  (1933:  61):  “Thai  the  Byzantine  Empire  should  have 
endured  for  eleven  hundred  years  was  almost  entirely  due  lo  the  virtues 
of  its  constitution  and  administration”. 

These  general  historical  questions  form  no  part  of  this  book.  What  I 
have  attempted  to  do  is  to  assemble  and  present  sufficient  extracts  of 
grammatical  writings  through  successive  periods  of  the  Byzantine  Age, 
so  that  the  general  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  his  or  her  own  appraisal 
of  these  grammarians’  thoughts  and  expositions.  The  texts  are  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  printed  sources,  but  these  are  hard  of  access  to  many 
linguistics  students  and  teachers  other  than  those  with  the  advantages  of 
exceptionally  well  endowed  academic  libraries.  Readers  will,  I  hope,  be 
able  to  form  their  own  judgments  from  seeing  actual  texts,  instead  of 
taking  the  unexemplified  verdicts  of  such  as  Pauly-Wissowa,  Krumbacher, 
and  Sandys. 

Much  original  research  remains  to  be  done.  Byzantine  grammatical 
manuscripts  remain  to  be  catalogued,  edited,  and  published,  on  the  lines 
already  undertaken  on  the  western  grammarians  by  Bursill-Hall  (1981) 
and  Law  (1982).  My  arguments  and  conclusions  may  well  lie  unacceptable 
to  some  scholars,  but  at  least  part  of  the  currently  available  literature 
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will  have  been  published  in  a  readily  accessible  form.  U  is  hoped  that  the 
Kmdish  translations  of  all  passages  and  quotations  in  Greek  and  in  Latin 
will  make  it  possible  for  those  who  arc  interested  but  do  not  readily  read 
these  two  languages  to  find  their  way  through  this  part  of  the  history  of 
linguistics.  If  this  book  encourages  further  source  work  and  reevaluation 
of  the  sort  so  well  initiated  by  DonneL  (e.g.  1967  b  and  1982),  it  will  have 
achieved  its  author’s  hopes  and  will  lead  to  an  enrichment  of  our  scholarly 
literature  in  a  hitherto  neglected  held. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  academic  research  and  writing  is  the  advice 
and  assistance  so  readily  given  by  one’s  colleagues.  Several  persons  have 
helped  me  in  various  ways  in  writing  this  book,  but  l  wish  to  thank  in 
particular  Jean  Lallol  for  reading  and  commenting  on  a  draft  of 
chapter  II,  Vivien  Law  for  advising  me  on  chapters 5  and  6  and  on  an 
earlier  version  of  chapter  7,  Keith  Percival  for  his  suggestions  lor  im¬ 
proving  chapter  12,  and  Ruth  Webb  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
importance  of  Phi  lost  rates  in  Byzantine  education.  These  are  all  experts 
in  their  field,  and  I  have  benefited  from  their  assistance  in  pointing  out 
errors,  omissions,  and  misjudgments.  I  am  most  grateful  for  their  help, 
but  the  further  failings  that  remain  arc  my  own  responsibility  and  no- 
onc  clse’s. 

I  must  thank  Professor  Weiner  Winter  for  the  original  invitation  to 
write  this  book  when  we  were  at  Ochrid  in  Yugoslavia  for  (he  meeting 
of  the  Societas  Linguislica  Europaea  in  1986,  after  which  other  commit¬ 
ments  delayed  the  start  of  this  work.  In  preparing  the  book  I  have  derived 
much  profit  from  the  editorial  advice  and  suggestions  from  Dr.  Marie- 
Louise  I.icbe-Harkori,  Editor-in-chief,  Mouton  de  Gruyter. 

Finally  I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Leverhulme  Trust  for 
awarding  me  an  Emeritus  Fellowship  over  two  years,  which  has  not  only 
given  me  great  encouragement  in  my  research  but  has  also  assisted  me 
financially  with  photocopying  and  other  services,  which  would  otherwise 
not  have  been  available  to  me  after  my  retirement. 

London.  July  1991 


R.  H.  Robins 
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Chapter  1 

Outline  of  Byzantine  history:  the  political  context 


This  chapter  goes  no  further  than  an  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Byzantine  (Eastern)  Empire,  sufficient  to  locate  the  grammarians 
considered  in  later  chapters  within  their  historical  and  social  context.  For 
more  detailed  accounts  the  reader  should  turn  to  such  books  as  the 
following:  Runciman  (1933, 1951  -  1954, 1970);  Baynes  (1948);  Obolensky 
(1971);  Nicol  (1972;  1992);  and  of  course  the  Byzantine  chapters  of 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1776). 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  a  starting  point  for  the  By¬ 
zantine  Empire.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  any  chosen  date  must  be  arbitrary. 
One  can  locate  individual  events  to  particular  years,  and  often  to  months 
and  days,  but  events  are  not  themselves  starting  or  finishing  points  of 
major  historical  developments.  Some  would  postpone  the  term  Byzantine, 
as  opposed  to  Roman.  Empire  until  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527  —  565): 
others  make  the  rededication  of  Byzantium  as  the  New  Rome,  Constan¬ 
tine's  city,  in  330  the  inauguration  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  is  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  purposes  of  this  book  to  take  the  earlier  date,  as  it  will 
embrace  the  date  of  the  final  "edition”  of  the  i'hhne  gramma l ike  [the 
science  of  grammar],  as  argued  by  many  scholars  today,  and  the  great 
Katin  grammar  of  Priseian.  written  some  time  near  500  in  the  city. 

However,  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  in  fact  and  in  its  founder's  intent 
just  the  continuation  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  in  changing  limes  and  in 
a  changed  location.  The  Imperium  Romanian,  or  Principalc,  as  is  generally 
known,  was  established  by  Octavian  (Augustus)  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  involving  a  skilful  and  balanced  sharing  of 
civic  power  between  ihc  Princeps  (Augustus)  and  the  old  republican 
Roman  Senate.  This  imperial  constitution  remained  in  effective  control 
of  the  whole  Empire  for  the  next  two  centuries,  the  second  of  which,  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  famously  declared  by  Edward  Gibbon  to  be 
‘Ihc  period  in  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy 
and  prosperous”;  he  was,  of  course,  referring  to  the  European  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries  under  Roman  conlrol.  In  fact,  most  Europeans  enjoyed 
as  much  personal  liberty,  though  not  political  liberty,  in  matters  of  travel, 
commerce,  residence,  thought,  and  speech,  as  was  only  achieved  over 
western  Europe  as  a  whole  in  our  own  time. 
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For  reasons  not  yet  fully  analysed,  during  the  third  century  the  decline 
began;  events  and  stresses,  internal  and  external,  could  not  be  effectively 
mastered  by  those  intended  to  be  in  charge  at  the  centre  of  Roman 
politics.  Between  180  and  284  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  different  Emper¬ 
ors  came  and  went,  usually  by  military  intervention,  ofLen  fatal.  One  of 
them.  Valerian,  suffered  the  humiliation  of  being  taken  captive  by  the 
Persians  in  one  the  many  wars  that  beset  the  Empire  during  the  third 
century. 

In  284  Diocletian  took  power  and  by  strenuous  efforts  he  stabilized 
and  rearranged  the  Empire.  Rut  such  stabilization  as  was  achieved  was 
at  the  expense  of  personal  freedoms  almost  taken  for  granted  in  the 
preceding  centuries.  Diocletian  took  the  first  step  towards  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  by  dividing  the  imperial  territory  into  two  parts,  with  two 
Emperors,  one  for  each  part.  Diocletian's  reordering  hardly  survived  his 
decision  to  abdicate  in  305,  and  civil  wars  between  the  two  Emperors 
and  other  aspirants  continued  until  Constantine,  after  marching  on  Rome 
from  York  in  England  (311)  became  sole  Emperor  and  decided  to  move 
his  capital  city  to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  refounded  in  his  name  (330). 
Thereafter  the  dyarchy  of  eastern  and  western  Emperors  continued  fret¬ 
fully  until  the  shaming  deposition  of  Emperor  Auguslulus  by  the  then 
ruling  Goths  in  476. 

Constantine  did  not  use  the  name  New  Rome  lightly  to  refer  to 
Constantinople.  The  Augustan  system  of  governmental  titles,  .such  as 
senator,  consul,  praefectus,  and  quaestor  went  on  through  part  or  all  of 
the  age,  though  with  progressively  diminishing  powers  and  with  the 
addition  of  several  specifically  Byzantine  bureaucratic  offices.  In  the 
Preface  to  his  grammar  book  Priscian  dedicates  it  to  a  consul  Julianus 
with  elaborate  praises. 

The  succession  of  Byzantine  “dynasties"  effected  through  family  re¬ 
lationships  interrupted  by  military  and  political  impositions,  though  not 
“legitimate"  in  the  sense  applied  to  modern  monarchies,  was  not  out  of 
character  with  the  history  of  the  earlier  imperial  families,  the  Julio- 
Claudians,  the  Flavians,  and  the  Antonines  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  But  the  power  officially  accorded  to  Byzantine  F.mperors, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  steadily  increased.  Augustus’s  impo- 
ratorial  state  was  a  careful  blend  of  important  political  and  religious 
authorities  derived  from  republican  days.  In  Constantinople,  partly  no 
doubt  through  its  predominantly  Greek-speaking  populace,  Princeps 
[First  Citizen!  gave  way  to  Autocrator  [Absolute  RuierJ  and  later  to 
Basileus  [KingJ,  whereas  in  Rome,  in  deference  to  the  early  abolition  of 
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kingship  and  an  intense  and  enduring  dislike  of  the  office  of  Rex  [King], 
Augustus  and  his  successors  never  adopted  or  permitted  such  a  title. 
Byzantine  Emperors  also  look  advantage  of  the  regular  gifi  of  divine 
honours  to  rulers  in  the  eastern  provinces,  which  some  Roman  Emperors 
had  accepted  locally,  but  often  with  contempt. 

Under  Constantine  Christianity  was  first  tolerated  and  then  made  the 
official  religion  of  the  Empire.  The  brief  attempt  at  the  restoration  of  a 
revised  version  of  the  traditional  pagan  religion  of  Rome  under  Julian 
(the  Apostate)  served  only  to  reinforce  the  hold  of  Christianity  on  the 
Empire.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  God  on  earth  alongside  the  Pope,  and  it  was  the  Emperor 
who  appointed  the  High  PriesL,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This 
combination  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  primacy  in  one  person  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Cacsaropapism,  and  it  contrasts  with  the  later 
western  separation  of  the  secular  power  of  the  (Holy  Roman)  Empire 
and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  fought  out  over  the  Investiture 
Question  in  the  eleveiuh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

With  the  weakening  and  ultimately  the  collapse  of  the  late  Western 
Empire,  Constantinople  saw  itself  as  bearing  three  responsibilities,  the 
continuation  of  the  old  Empire  and  all  that  it  had  stood  for,  the  defence 
and  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  lace  of  its  pagan  neighbours,  and 
the  preservation  of  Greek  civilization  in  its  arts  and  its  intellect,  of  which 
they  were  now  the  trustees. 

The  first  of  these  tasks  is  seen  in  the  name  used  of  themselves  by  the 
Byzantine  population,  Romatoi  ‘Romans*.  I.ong  after  Latin  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  or  written  in  the  city,  the  name  Romatoi  survived,  and  its 
survival  is  attested  by  the  use  into  modern  times  of  Romaic  to  refer  to 
spoken  Greek  in  daily  use.  In  the  language  of  the  Byzantines  Hellene  and 
Hellenic  meant  something  else,  referring  to  ancient  Greek  life  and  letters 
and  to  students  of  Hellenic  Antiquity.  Though  still  associated  with  pa¬ 
ganism  such  studies  were  always  maintained  with  affection,  admiration, 
and  nostalgia  (cf.  Runciman  1933:  16—23). 

Constantine  was  determined  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  Greek 
environment  in  Constantinople.  Statues  and  other  works  of  art  were 
gathered  from  Greece  itself  for  the  adornment  of  the  city,  notably  the 
partially  surviving  Delphic  monument  to  the  battle  of  Plalaea. 

As  a  bulwark  of  the  Christian  religion  Constantinople  sent  forth 
missionaries  among  the  newly  arrived  Slavic  peoples  in  the  Balkans. 
Among  them  the  brothers  Sis.  Cyril  and  Methodius  were  responsible  in 
the  ninth  century  for  the  introduction  of  the  alphabetic  writing  to  the 
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Slavs,  first  in  the  Glagolithic  alphabet  and  subsequently  in  the  Cyrillic, 
which  is  still  in  use  in  Russia,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria,  making  possible  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Slavic  languages  and  the  ultimate 
diffusion  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  version  of  Christianity  through  much 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  beyond.  Despite  several  waves  of  invading 
pagan  Slavic  tribes  the  Byzantine  liturgy  established  itself  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Russia:  at  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  age,  in  1472,  the  Czar  Ivan 
IIT  of  Russia  married  a  Byzantine  princess  Sophia,  niece  of  the  last 
Emperor,  Constantine  XI.  In  subsequent  centuries  Moscow  sometimes 
thought  of  itself  as  the  “Third  Rome”,  and  Russian  interest  in,  and 
patronage  of,  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  were  a  strong  element  in  Russian  foreign  policy  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Championship  of  the  Church  also  involved  the  suppression  of  heresies 
within  the  Christian  community,  and  led  to  increasing  friction  between 
the  Papacy  as  head  of  the  western  Church  and  the  Patriarchate  as  head 
of  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  As  early  as  325  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  Constantine  had  to  confront  the  “Arian  heresy”, 
originating  in  Alexandria.  More  damaging  was  the  break  with  Rome  over 
Church  riles,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  the  Great  Schism  of  1054. 

Much  effort  and  thought  was  spent  on  these  religious  controversies; 
In  general  the  Byzantines  were  a  pious  people  and  the  only  route  to 
salvation  lay  for  them  in  meticulous  observance  of  the  correct  version  of 
the  faith  and  l he  correct  rituals  of  the  Church.  Wc  need  not  go  into 
details  here.  The  principal  theological  questions  were  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity  and  the  type  of  ritual  to  be  used  with  reference  to 
the  Three  Persons  in  Church  observances.  The  theological  issue  revolved 
around  the  Second  Person  (Christ  on  earth)  and  his  spiritual  relationship 
with  the  First  Person  (God  the  Father)  and  the  Third  Person  (God  the 
Holy  Spirit);  proponents  of  diverse  opinions  claimed  the  support  of 
selected  Biblical  text  passages.  The  main  source  of  disunity  is  often 
designated  the  t'Uioque  land  the  Soul  question,  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  as  in  the  western  Creed 
“I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  or  from  the  Father  alone.  The  same 
question  was  put  in  different  words,  whether  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  the  same  in  substance  (“being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father”) 
or  being  of  like  substance.  The  Greek  words  honwouxion  'of  one  substance* 
and  homoiousion  ‘of  like  substance*  differ  graphically  bv  the  letter  iota , 
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(he  smallest  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  this  has  added  lo  Ihe 
unthinking  contempt  often  expressed  at  Byzantine  theology. 

This  obscure  but  central  controversy  deepened  the  already  deep  cleav¬ 
age  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches  and  encouraged  political 
rivalry  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  as  the  recognized  authorities  in  ihe 
Christian  community.  It  finally  gave  occasion  for  the  Great  Schism,  when 
Pope  and  Patriarch  excommunicated  each  other.  Despite  conferences  and 
delegations  designed  to  heal  the  rift  it  ultimately  proved  fatal  in  the 
terminal  years  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Internal  religious  strife  was  not  the  only  persistent  danger  to  the 
Byzantine  state.  Population  pressure  from  mainly  Germanic  tribes  outside 
its  European  frontiers  had  been  a  continuing  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
unitary  Empire  from  the  earliest,  days  of  the  Prineipatc.  Bui  in  the  main 
these  tribes  wanted  to  settle  inside  the  Empire  and  enjoy  the  wealth  and 
stability  of  it  themselves.  Germans  were  allowed  to  come  within  the 
bounds  of  the  later  Empire  and  they  gave  their  services  as  territorial 
troops  to  guard  what  they  had  been  given.  But  later  incursions  were  more 
serious,  with  looting,  disruption,  and  Ihe  forcible  taking  over  of  invaded 
territory.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  in  410  and  their  subsequent 
deposition  of  the  Jasl  western  Emperor  were  cases  in  point.  Similar 
predatory  pressures  and  invasions  were  faced  by  the  Byzantines  from 
different  peoples.  Calling  themselves  Romans  they  did  not  forget  that 
they  should  be  the  guardians  of  Ihe  imperial  lands  as  well  as  of  its  culture 
and  civilization.  This  took  its  strongest  form  in  Justinian’s  vain  attempt 
lo  recreate  the  old  unitary  Empire  by  force  of  arms  in  his  war  of  534  -  537. 
Justinian  was  a  Latin  speaker  and  still  Latin-oriented,  insisting  on  the 
codification  of  Roman  law  as  the  basis  of  Byzantine  law.  At  their  most 
successful,  Justinian’s  very  well  led  armies  regained  control  of  Italy  from 
the  Goths,  the  North  African  littoral  from  the  Vandals,  and  Spain  from 
the  Visigoths,  while  holding  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  east.  This  was  a 
grand  conception,  the  last  effort  to  hold  on  to  something  like  the  Roman 
Empire  at  its  height,  though  now  under  Christian  auspices.  Ilis  forces 
and  his  finances  were  not  adequate  for  the  task,  and  his  heroic,  if 
impracticable,  efforts  were  dismissed  in  Fisher’s  orotund  sentence  (Fisher 
1936:  136):  ’"As  for  a  moment  we  tread  beside  him  through  the  corridors 
of  the  past  we  seem  to  see  the  shades  of  night  battling  with  the  blood- 
red  sunset  of  Imperial  Rome*’. 

Italy  and  the  west,  were  gradually  abandoned  to  others;  the  more 
immediate  problems  were  around  Greece  itself  and  Greek  Asia  Minor. 
From  the  north  of  the  Greek  peninsula  Slavic  and  other  tribes  invaded 
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hitherto  imperial  territory,  setting  up  the  Kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  These  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  missionaries  of  the  Eastern 
Church  such  as  Cyril  and  Methodius,  but  their  relations  with  Byzantium 
remained  fickle  and  unstable. 

In  the  east,  where  the  earlier  Empire  has  always  had,  or  feared  having, 
trouble,  the  renewed  strength  of  the  Persians  was  a  threat  to  be  met 
militarily  or  diplomatically.  Rut  more  important,  and  not  only  to  Byz¬ 
antine  territory,  was  the  swift  conquest  of  so  much  of  the  Near  Hast  and 
of  North  Africa  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  Arabic  Islamic  religion.  In  the 
course  of  the  seventh  century  the  Arabic  Empire  was  established  over 
Persia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  capture  of  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem  in  638  and  a  blockade  of  Constantinople  itself  in  the  years 
673  —  677.  Religious  controversies  played  some  part  in  the  easy  conquest 
of  Egypt  and  the  Near  East,  as  many  of  the  Christian  population  preferred 
the  Islamic  faith  to  the  particular  version  of  Christianity  forced  on  them 
from  Constantinople  (Runciman  1933:  41). 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  political  jealousy  and  opportunism  accompanied 
and  partly  motivated  these  controversies.  The  Bishops  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  were  jealous  of  the  Patriarch  in  Constantinople;  Rome  and 
Constantinople  vied  for  primacy  in  the  Christian  world;  and  the  period 
of  iconoclasm  in  the  Empire  (726  -843),  inspired  to  an  extent  by  political 
hostility  to  the  power  of  the  icon-worshipping  monks  soured  relations 
with  the  Roman  Church  at  a  time  when  their  aid  was  sorely  needed.  But 
it  was  the  Turks,  first  the  Scljuks  and  later  the  more  terrible  Osmanlis 
(Ottomans),  who  posed  the  greatest  threat  and  ultimately  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  city.  Successively  overrunning  Persia  and  the  Arabs  they 
inflicted  defeats  on  the  Byzantine  forces,  capturing  the  Emperor  Komanus 
after  the  battle  of  Manzikert  (1071),  rather  as  the  Persians  had  captured 
Valerian  some  eight  centuries  earlier,  and  effectively  gaining  control  over 
all  Asia  Minor.  This  was  not  the  end  of  Turkish  ambitions;  the  final 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  was  the  end  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
but  only  the  beginning  of  Turkish  conquest  in  eastern  Europe,  only  finally 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  outside  Vienna  in 
1683. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Arabs  and  then  by  the  l  urks  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  wars  known  as  the  Crusades.  These  wars  have 
been  romantically  invested  with  the  lights  of  knightly  Christian  chivalry 
and  valour,  but  their  motives  were,  to  say  the  least,  mixed  ones,  and  their 
effects  on  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  ultimately  catastrophic  (for  a  full 
account  of  these  wars,  see  Runciman  1951  —  1954). 
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The  First  Crusade  (1095—  1098)  allowed  Alexius  1  (the  historian,  Anna 
Comnena’s  father)  to  recover  some  territory  from  the  lurks  and  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Bui  this 
was  at  the  expense  of  Byzantine  power  in  the  longer  term;  trade  routes 
opened  to  the  East  away  from  Constantinople,  and  concessions  made  to 
participating  Italian  cities,  such  as  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  along  with 
the  military  costs  of  the  war,  all  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  the  Empire’s 
financial  and  political  strength.  The  Second  and  Third  Crusades  did  liLlle 
or  nothing  to  help  the  Byzantine  cause,  and  movements  in  the  city  against 
foreigners  living  and  trading  there  made  relationships  between  the  two 
halves  of  Christianity  worse,  not  better. 

The  Fourth  Crusade  (1202  —  1204)  was  a  disaster  for  the  Empire. 
Notionally  aimed  at  the  recovery  of  territory  for  the  Christians,  it  failed, 
but  led  to  the  capture  and  the  sacking  of  Constantinople  itself  by  the 
Crusaders,  led  and  directed  by  the  Venetian  forces,  to  avenge  some  attacks 
on  the  Venetian  residents,  and  installing  Venice  in  effective  control  of 
Middle  Eastern  trade.  For  more  than  half  a  century  (1204  —  1261)  Latin 
Emperors  ruled  in  the  city  and  to  the  anger  of  the  priests  and  people  the 
Latin  rite  was  enforced  in  the  churches.  The  Byzantine  court  had  to  flee, 
settling  in  the  Bilhynian  town  of  Nicaca.  Latin-ruled  States  were  also 
present  in  parts  of  Greece  thereafter. 

Growing  Greek  recovery  of  strength  and  progressive  weakness  of  the 
Latins  allowed  the  retaking  of  the  city  by  the  Greeks  in  1261,  under  the 
final  Palaeologan  dynasty,  which  endured  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  1453. 

ll  is  true  that  the  territory  under  control  by  the  Eastern  Empire  had 
been  reduced  just  before  the  fall  in  1453  to  a  small  area  round  the  city. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Byzantine  history  is  one  of  continuouns  decline. 
In  wealth  it  remained  one  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  European  world, 
and  its  general  level  of  culture  and  education  was  well  above  other  cities 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  later  pro¬ 
duced  individual  thinkers  of  greater  originality  and  distinction  than  had 
appeared  in  Byzantium. 

Politically  Justinian's  dream  of  a  reunited  Roman  Empire  was  doomed 
from  the  start,  but  his  long  reign  saw  the  architectural  embellishment  of 
the  city  and  the  massive  codification  of  the  laws.  After  considerable  losses 
of  land  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth,  having 
recovered  from  the  iconoclastic  years,  the  Empire  “reached  the  zenith  of 
its  mediaeval  glory”  (Runciman  1933:  46).  For  a  brief  period  after  1261 
the  Byzantine  FTnperors  sought  diplomatic  agreements  with  the  lurks 
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and  military  and  political  help  from  Lhe  Latin  church.  At  the  Council  of 
Florence  in  1439  a  union  of  lhe  Eastern  and  Western  churches  was 
agreed,  but  only  to  be  firmly  rejected  by  the  Byzantine  populace  itself. 
Such  western  military  aid  as  lhe  West  could  provide  ended  in  defeat  at 
the  Battle  of  Varna  at  lhe  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  Empire  ended  in  1453.  the  last  Emperor,  Constantine  XI,  meeting 
his  death  and  an  unknown  resting  place  fighting  on  the  walls  of  the 
beleagered  city  that  his  namesake  had  refounded  and  renamed  more  than 
a  thousand  years  before.  The  Iasi  hours  of  lhe  imperial  capital  have  been 
eloquently  and  tragically  recorded  by  Edward  Gibbon.  The  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  imperial  slate  of  Trcbizond  held  out  until  1461.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  and  the  absolute  end  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  the  New 
World  was  discovered  less  than  half  a  century  later  in  1492,  and  by 
general  consent  today  Modern  Europe  and  Modern  history  began.  The 
Roman  stale  lasted  for  seven  and  a  half  centuries  according  to  the 
conventional  chronology,  since  its  foundation  by  Romulus;  the  Roman 
Principal  founded  by  Augustus  lasted  five  hundred  years  up  to  the 
deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus;  the  Byzantine  Empire  endured  for 
more  than  a  millennium  between  the  first  and  the  eleventh  Constantine. 

Despite  the  political  and  military  decline  in  the  last  two  centuries  of 
its  existence,  these  last  two  centuries  of  the  Empire  saw  a  nourishing  of 
science  and  literature,  and  have  been  described  as  the  “Last  Byzantine 
Renaissance"  (Runciman  1970a).  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Maximus 
Planudes.  probably  the  most  original  writer  on  grammatical  subjects 
(chapter  11)  was  a  person  of  this  age,  also  prominent  in  politics,  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  Church  affairs.  Bui  he  is  not  the  only  linguistic  scholar  who 
also  played  a  part  in  public  life:  in  the  tenth  century  Pholius,  who  as 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (857  886)  came  into  damaging  controversy 
with  Pope  Nicholas  1,  was  a  major  Greek  lexicographer  and  literary  critic 
and  did  much  to  preserve  and  copy  classical  manuscripts.  Pholius  was 
philosophically  an  Aristotelian;  in  the  next  century  Pscllus  was  a  Platonist, 
and  he  too  served  the  state  in  civil  capacity  and  has  been  criticized  for 
excessive  political  ambition.  Among  other  topics  he  wrote  on  grammar, 
alternating  monastic  seclusion  with  high  academic  responsibilities.  In  the 
final  century  of  the  Empire  Byzantine  grammarians  were  those  principally 
responsible  for  carrying  in  person  and  in  writing  Greek  grammatical  and 
literary  studies  to  early  Renaissance  Italy,  and  among  them  Chrysoloras 
(cf.  236)  was  involved  in  strenuous  negotiations  over  the  never  achieved 
union  of  the  two  Churches. 
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In  the  context  of  a  book  such  us  this  it  is  the  third  self-imposed  task 
of  the  Byzantines,  the  preservation  of  classical  Hellenic  culture,  that  most 
concerns  us:  grammatical  study  and  teaching  were  a  vital  part  of  lhaL 
culture.  The  Romaioi  did  not  regard  themselves  politically  as  1  Icllcncs. 
but  all  the  time  as  guardians  and  cultivators  of  the  Hellenic  language 
and  its  literature.  From  their  writings  we  may  reconstruct  their  altitude 
towards  their  Roman  and  Hellenic  past.  Chrysoloras  the  fourteenth 
century  grammarian,  compared  the  splendours  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Rome,  each  enhancing  the  others,  and  both  worthy  of  mutual  support 
(cf.  237).  But  old  mainland  Greece  was  a  cause  for  lament.  It  is  not  a 
reproach  but  a  statement  of  cultural  fact  that  Byzantium  embodied  a 
past-classical  vision  of  itself.  The  best  had  been;  Greece  and  especially 
Athens  had  cradled  the  unique  civilization  which  they,  the  inheritors,  did 
their  best  to  preserve  and  interpret.  Plato,  Thucydides.  Aristotle,  and 
above  all  Homer  were  the  masters  whose  original  standards  could  neither 
be  equalled  nor  surpassed:  commentary,  explication,  summaries,  and 
resources  for  teaching,  grammars  and  dictionaries,  were  their  responsi¬ 
bility  now.  At  different  periods  Byzantines  who  had  visited  and  dwelt  in 
Attica  reported  on  the  fallen  state  of  their  once  supreme  city  of  light  and 
learning. 

In  his  Funeral  Oration,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  Thucydides,  Pericles  declared  that  Athens 
was  the  educational  centre  of  Greece  (tdn  pdsan  pd/in  Ids  Ile/lddos  pai- 
deusin ,  Thucydides  2.41)  and  worthy  of  its  citizens’  passionate  love 
(eras ids  gigmunenous  antes,  2.43).  A  very  different  and  a  sadder  picture 
presented  itself  to  Byzantine  visitors.  Syncsius  (e.  400)  wrote  to  his  brother 
(Hercher  1873:  722):  oudtm  echousin  hat  nyn  Athenai  ail’d  Id  kleind  ton 
chorion  onomata  ...  hoi  de  A thdnas  pdlai  men  in  he pd/is  heslia  sophon,  to 
de  nyn  echon  senmynoitsin  an  id  hoi  melittourgoi  [Athens  today  has  nothing 
holy  about  it  except  the  famous  names  of  its  places  ...  the  city  of  Athens 
was  once  the  home  of  learned  men,  as  things  are  now  only  the  bee¬ 
keepers  hallow  its  land].  In  the  eleventh  century  Psellus  wrote  (Salhas 
1876:  5.472):  kakoi.se  gar  en  skiafs  he  Akaddmia  kai  he  poikild  tou  Chry- 
sippou  St  do  kai  to  Lukeion  mechris  ondmatos.  houtd  gar  kamoi .  td  men 
onomata  ton  epistdmon  emmemendke,  kai  td  ten  philosophies  exaireton,  td 
de  eph’hots  taut  a  hai  peristdseis  apheihnto  [There  too  in  the  shadows  lie 
the  Academy,  the  decorated  colonnade  of  Chrysippus,  and  the  Lyceum, 
known  by  name  only,  and  in  this  way  for  me  also  the  names  of  the 
sciences  have  remained  along  with  the  special  place  of  philosophy,  but 
the  necessary  conditions,  the  support  on  which  these  rest,  have  been 
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taken  away].  After  that  we  have  a  long  letter  from  Michael  Acominalus, 
-Archbishop  of  the  city,  comparing  his  lol  with  that  of  people  living  in 
Constantinople  (Lampros  1880:  2.44): 

to  Ttftv  RiTtfiv,  (tepappaptoprii  xpovioc  a>v  cv  ’AGfivaic.  kczL,  to 
oxKT/.id)Tspov,  cncAfia0T|v  caaci  vcKpoq  kui  &n?-eA.Ti<7pai.  Kax6[5r|v 
yup  tiq  t  i'i v  KaxondTHv  tooth  v  taxatiav,  f|<;  oi  poyXoi  kotoxoi 
ai6viot. 

xi  xpewv  7tdoyvuv  r|pa<;  totj;  U7tuar)c  ootpia;  frutpoptou;  K«i 
trap’  ol<;  pdtpfiapo;  povov  o&oc,  koI  to  cpiXoaotpriv  dncoadpcvoc 
Kfti  oi  red ao t  fmiKiarat  vov  pappapiaxai,  a><;  pd/ac  trnv  xpirnv 
Tonttov  cvicxl>t(ov  xrj;  SiuXorxoo  aovccnv  pRAf.xf|<xm  dvao  xebv  rti 
JTcpKjtOLopcvov  66tacp06p(j)v  bvopdxtov,  too  nr.ipuiccoc,  too  'Yjn]x- 
xoii,  too  ’Apaton  ndyoi). 

[Truth  to  tell.  I  have  become  barbarized  dwelling  so  long  in  Athens, 
and  what  is  worse,  I  am  forgotten  as  if  1  were  dead,  and  I  am 
forgetful  myself.  I  went  down  to  the  deepest  extremity,  whose 
imprisoning  bars  arc  eternal.  ...  Why  should  we  suffer  those  who 
arc  beyond  the  scope  of  all  learning  and  among  whom  there  is  but 
a  barbaric  mob,  alienated  from  all  philosophy,  and  where  former 
speakers  of  Attic  Greek  arc  now  barbarized  in  their  speech?  In  the 
past  three  years  one  has  scarcely  understood  their  dialect,  except 
for  names  which  survive  uncorruplcd,  like  Peiraeus,  Hymen  us,  the 
Areopagus  ...]. 

One  notices  how  these  writers  almost  cling  in  despair  to  the  old  names 
of  the  old  city,  alone  surviving  its  ruination.  More  generally,  we  have  of 
the  fourteenth  century  Theodore  Metochites  (Muller— Kiessling  1821: 
13-18)  making  his  prefatory  declaration  that  everything  worthwhile  has 
been  said  already. 

These  lamentations  were  not  in  vain.  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek 
culture  of  which  it  formed  so  great  a  part  were  preserved,  albeit  in 
reduced  volume  (partly  through  the  depredations  of  the  men  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade).  Greek  could  revive  in  the  Renaissance  because  its  study  and 
leaching  had  never  ceased.  The  grammarians  whose  work  we  shall  ex¬ 
amine  in  this  book  surely  had  their  limitations,  partly  self-imposed,  their 
inaccuracies  (who  has  not?),  and  their  occasional  pedantries.  But  they 
achieved  their  ultimate  purpose,  in  and  after  the  epoch  through  which 
they  lived  and  taught. 
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The  Byzantine  oeuvre:  the  literary  context 


Mo  body  of  specialist  literature  can  be  written  or  appreciated  without 
reference  to  the  general  context  of  political,  social,  and  intellectual  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  works  were  composed. 
This  is  true  of  grammatical  writings  as  it  is  of  any  others,  and  the  close 
connection  sometimes  drawn  in  the  present  century  between  theories  of 
grammatical  structure  and  theories  of  political  morality  are  a  case  in 
point  (cf.  Chomsky  1976:  124-134). 

Byzantine  grammar  books  and  their  authors  are  no  exception.  Gram¬ 
mar  in  the  traditional  sense  of  morphology  and  syntax  must  be  a  part  of 
more  general  linguistic  and  literary  studies  of  its  lime  and  place.  This 
chapter  is  intended  to  locale  the  works  of  the  writers  to  be  described  and 
discussed  in  the  general  and  overall  setting  of  Byzantine  literature.  For 
a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literary  output  of  the  Byzantines  the 
reader  is  referred  to  such  works  as  Runciman  (1933:  chapter  10),  Marshall 
(1948),  and  above  all  the  classic  work  of  Krumbacher  (1897).  In  its 
totality  the  amount  of  Byzantine  literature  is  immense;  by  no  means  all 
of  it  survives,  and  of  what  does  survive  much  remains  unedited,  unpub¬ 
lished,  and  therefore  little  known. 

Four  main  periods  in  the  literature  of  Byzantium  have  been  identified 
(Marshall  1948:  220  —  225),  though,  naturally,  without  mutual  exclusive¬ 
ness  or  sharp  divisions:  the  first  is  said  to  comprise  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  centuries,  embodying  the  close  of  post-classical  and  traditional 
pagan  writing  and  the  rise  of  Patristic  theological  and  ecclesiastical  works, 
which  was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  Byzantine  literature  as  a  whole.  The 
second  period  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  two  centuries  between  650 
and  850,  when  the  Empire  faced  the  external  threats  of  Arabs  in  the 
south  and  of  Slavic  tribes  in  the  north  and  the  internal  strife  between  the 
iconoclasts  and  the  icon  worshippers,  and  when  few  notable  literary 
innovations  are  observed.  The  third  period  began  when  in  the  later  ninth 
oeniury  more  favourable  circumstances  encouraged  the  revival  of  the 
cassical  heritage.  Classical  Greek,  officially  supported  by  the  Church, 
1e  ^  ourl,  the  Emperors,  and  the  University  of  Constantinople,  was  more 
intensively  studied,  learned,  and  used,  although  by  this  lime  it  was 
doming  more  and  more  a  second  language  taught  in  school.  After  the 
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calamitous  break  between  1204  and  1261  the  reestablished  By /an  line 
Empire  back  in  its  own  capital  city  saw  the  fourth  and  final  phase,  pan 
of  the  ‘‘Last  Byzantine  Renaissance”,  which  included  a  continued  study 
of  classical  literature  such  as  was  later  to  make  such  a  great  contribution 
to  western  Renaissance  Greek  studies  (cf.  Wilson  19S3). 

The  literature  of  Byzantium  was,  naturally,  divided  between  prose  and 
poetry  of  various  kinds,  but  it  was  also  increasingly  divided  between  the 
language  of  classical  Greek  and  its  derivative  koine  (didlekios)  [common 
or  standard  dialect],  well  represented  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and 
the  more  colloquial  Greek  Umgangssprache,  the  first  language  of  most 
Greek  speakers  and  the  only  language  of  the  less  educated.  This  was 
characterized  by  many  loanwords  from  neighbouring  languages  and  by 
deviations  from  the  recognized  grammatical  rectitude  of  the  language  of 
school  and  university  use  and  of  the  higher  literature.  In  particular,  the 
case  government  of  some  prepositions  and  verbs  was  different,  for  ex¬ 
ample  eis  '[classical]  into'  used  of  place-al,  and  apo  ‘from’  constructed 
with  the  accusative,  as  it  is  in  Modern  Greek.  This  was  something  to 
which  the  grammarians  paid  much  attention. 

The  most  noticeable  contrast,  however,  was  in  phonology,  the  gradual 
supersession  of  the  classical  pilch  accentuation  of  words,  graphically 
shown  by  the  accent  marks,  in  favour  of  a  stress  accentuation,  such  as 
also  prevails  in  Modern  Greek,  where  the  different  written  accents  mark 
the  stressed  syllable  without  further  phonetic  differentiation.  This  accent 
change  was  roughly  contemporary  with  the  loss  of  phonological!}'  dis¬ 
tinctive  length  in  spoken  vowels,  omikrdn  (o)  and  omega  (to),  etc.,  the 
two  letters  being  just  graphically  distinct  in  spelling,  as  in  Modern  Greek 
(cf.  Allen  1974:  89). 

Compositions  along  the  lines  of  classical  Greek  prosody,  based  on 
quantitative  distinctions  continued  during  the  Byzantine  age:  this  is  seen 
in  a  short  poem  by  C'omctas,  a  l  lomeric  scholar  and  minor  poet,  probably 
about  900  {Anthologia  Puiatina  9.586): 

a.  Eiiru  vopuu,  tivo-;  e.i&i  qnrnbv  otT/cc;;  (3.  A I  pev 
uAutm, 

IIuaXu&oc  al  86  TtF.pi^  Tipcpidu^.  Bpopiou. 

a.  Kui  xivoc;  ot  cmi)mFc;  [5.  AT|pf|Tupo;.  a.  "AvOf.a 
JtOUOV 

r.lcri  Of.tov;  p.  "Hpq;  kui  |V>8&r|c  naqrii]£. 

a.  nexv  oiAu,  7tr|icrt$a  pipVF  xROiq  utci  %zih:a i  anptov 

’Hx&  yap  JWj£i£  xoiod'  evi  OfiAottfSoi;. 
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(Say,  shepherd,  whose  are  the  rows  of  trees?  These  arc  olives,  and 
belong  to  Pallas  (Athene);  those  growing  aroung  are  vines  and 
be|0ng  to  Bromius  (Dionysus).  And  whose  arc  the  ears  of  corn? 
Demeters.  To  which  gods  belong  the  (lowers?  To  Ilera  and  to 
Aphrodite  of  Paphos,  fair  as  a  rose.  Dear  Pan,  stay  with  us  playing 
on  your  pipe;  in  these  sunny  plaees  you  will  find  F.cho.J 

There  is  an  elegant  verse  translation  in  the  final  poem  of  the  Oxford  book 
of  Greek  verse  in  translation  (706).  This  little  poem  is  written  in  classical 
elegiacs  in  a  faultless  literary  dialect.  Its  content  accords  well  with  the 
feelings  of  sad  nostalgia  for  the  classical  past  age,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  But  such  compositions  may  by  this  lime  have  begun 
to  represent  graceful  exercises  in  a  learned  literary  language,  not  unlike 
the  elegant  ‘‘verses’*  of  later  European  scholars  and  literati. 

Much  of  the  poetry  written  in  Byzantine  times  was  affected  by  the 
contemporary  stress  accentuation,  even  when  traditional  quantitative 
metres  were  used.  This  has  been  recognized  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
in  the  forms  of  the  hexameters  of  Nonnus's  Dionysiaca ,  one  of  the  last 
Greek  pagan  epic  poems,  on  the  life  and  adventures  of  Dionysus  (Allen 
1 974:  1 J  9  —  1 20). 

From  the  earliest  years  of  Christianity  hymns  had  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  church  worship.  At  first  these  were  formed  in  the  classical 
quantitative  metres,  but  later  the  accentual  changes  gave  rise  to  different 
metrical  structures,  more  close  to  everyday  spoken  usages  and  based  on 
the  alternation  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables.  Ultimately  a  line  of 
filleen  syllables  became  standard,  under  the  title  of  stichoi  politikoi  [pop¬ 
ular  verse  line].  This  metrical  system  was  regularly  used  for  hymns  and 
other  religious  verse  writing,  and  is  seen  in  the  work  of  Romanus  (sixth 
century),  regarded  as  a  master  of  hymnographv.  An  example  of  a  hymn 
by  Romanus  is  seen  in  Kxumbacher  (1897;  694);  opening  with  two  lines 
ol  fifteen  syllables,  it  follows  w  ith  three  similar  lines  of  differing  lengths: 

H  TtOpOf.VOC  Oqj.If.pOV  xdv  facpofcjlOV  TlKTCl 

Km  i'i  yfj  to  amyaiLov  xcp  dfipootop  icpoodyei 

Ayyc/vOi  gf.xd  jroijifvrov  6o£o/.oyo0oiv 

Mayor  6i  jiftd  uoT&pO£  66oi7topof)cnv 

At  nguq  ydp  £yevvr|0ii  gai8iov  v£ov  6  rcpb  aitbvcuv  0c6c. 

[Today  the  Virgin  gives  birth  to  the  supersubstantial  Child; 
and  the  earth  provides  the  cave  for  the  inaccessible  place; 
aogels  sing  praises  with  the  shepherds; 
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the  Magi  make  their  way  with  the  guidance  of  a  star; 

for  the  God  of  Ages  has  been  born  as  a  young  child  for  our  sake.] 

Stichoi  politikoi  were  also  used  as  leaching  aids  for  ready  memorizing, 
and  some  examples  of  this  device  used  by  grammarians  arc  seen  in  certain 
schede  [lessons]  (sec  pp.  145  146).  Such  use  of  versification  in  leaching 

is  matched  in  the  West  by  the  verse  Latin  grammar  of  Alexander  Villadei 
(c.  1200). 

While  the  prosodic  basis  of  these  lines  was  quite  different  from  that 
of  classical  quantitative  verses,  some  Byzantine  scholars  attributed  their 
origin  to  the  trochaic  and  iambic  lines  of  the  classical  dramatic  poets,  as 
does  Maximus  PI  a  nudes  (Bachmann  1828:  99  —  100);  but  Planudes  com¬ 
plains  that  the  classical  authors  kept  to  the  quantitative  metres,  whereas 
current  writers  of  fifteen-syllabic  verses  attended  to  the  (stress)  accents 
alone  (from  the  Dialogue  on  grammar): 

totq  ci;  to  ttoXitikov  ripxt  pexa  vtordaiv  dvoptt  oil  yon;  kui  Tpa- 
yiKoi  rcuvxc;  icai  6  Kfopuco^  £oriv  06  ypr|adpf.voi  (ptrivovxar  onic 
apexpeoc  pcvxou  a XX'  oi  pev  xpoyuiou;  icoLfjaavtf^  6  5c  Kwpiieds 
kui  iupPoi;-  tkdxcpoi  pcviot  xcxpdpexpov  KcmiXrjKTUcov.  atYuoic 
opov  caxnaavxo  ...  l) pepu  5c  kui  KaxoXiyov,  fxyxcpov  -  Ttpo<;  yap 
id  ydpto  icoi  coy/. pi)  xdvtc;  cooXioOdtcpoi  —  kui  to  pexpov  (be 
Ttoppondxw  c^exotcoaav,  (be  pp5'  iyvo$  aoiou  xapd  xoTi;  ax  Lyot-; 
epoaiveaOai,  povou  5c  too  cippon  xebv  xovtov  dvxcTtoipoavxo  Kui 
vuv  oObev  dicoSetv  8okoi«ti  ofbpaxo^  epp pou  vj/oyf).;  —  \|M>yi)  yap 
axiyou  to  pexpov . 

[Verse  forms  that  have  lately  changed  their  name  to  “popular"  are 
also  seen  to  have  been  used  by  the  Tragedians  and  by  the  Comedian 
(Aristophanes),  buL  not  without  regard  to  metre,  the  tragedians 
using  trochaics  and  the  Comedian  also  using  iambics;  but  each  of 
them  set  for  themselves  a  catalectic  tetrameter  (i.e.  four  double  feel 
with  the  final  syllable  omitted)  ...  But  later,  since  everyone  more 
readily  slips  into  what  is  inferior  and  easy  to  manage,  poets  quietly- 
shot  meter  away  little  by  little  as  far  as  they  could,  so  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  even  appears  in  their  lines,  and  cared  only  about  the 
sequence  of  the  (stress)  accents.  Now  their  poems  seem  just  like 
body  bereft  of  soul,  for  metre  is  the  soul  of  a  verse  linc.l 1 


1  fcxamplcs  of  such  verses  by  the  classical  mil  hors  referred  to  arc:  (trochaic)  6  bathyzondn 
(iiHLwu  Pnsidon  hyper  (die  (Aeschylus.  Persae  155).  ‘O  most  high  bmpress  of  the  deep- 
girded  Persian  women’,  and  (iambic)  mimwumcnos  kai  torn  podoia  hodi  parensalvudn 
(Aristophanes.  Plant t  291)  ’Imitating  him  anil  swinging  lo  and  fro  on  my  two  feel  like 
this'. 
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As  would  be  expected,  prose  literature  of  different  types  serving  different 
purposes  was  published  throughout  Lhe  Byzantine  Age.  It  was  soon 
entirely  Greek  literature,  at  different  stylistic  levels  of  the  language.  But 
in  the  first  period  By/antinc  works  of  the  highest  social  and  historical 
importance  were  written  in  Latin.  In  its  early  days  and  by  the  wish  of 
the  Latin-speaking  Constantine  Constantinople  was  the  New  Rome,  with 
Roman  governmental  institutions,  and  Latin  was  the  language  of  the 
highest  ranks  in  Church  and  slate.  Priscian's  Latin  grammar  (chapter  5), 
written  about  500,  set  out  all  that  was  accepted  for  the  grammatical 
description  and  Leaching  of  Latin  as  the  resulL  of  Grcaco-Lalin  work 
extending  over  nearly  one  thousand  years  from  its  beginning.  Priscian 
was  writing  for  teachers  and  students  of  classical  Latin  who  were  largely 
native  speakers  of  Greek,  but  needed  to  know  and  use  Latin  for  social 
and  professional  advancement,  ll  was  a  doomed  cause;  by  the  eighth 
century  Latin  was  all  but  extinct  as  a  living  language  in  Byzantium. 

Priscian  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  writer  whose  intended  purpose 
was  soon  no  longer  relevant  to  the  society  for  whom  he  wrote,  but  who 
became  of  enormous  significance  and  value  in  places  and  in  ways  quite 
unforeseen  by  him.  For  those  Byzantine  Greek  scholars  who  could  still 
read  Latin,  his  grammar,  along  with  the  many  Greek  books  of  the 
Alexandrian  grammarian  Apollonius  Dyscolus  and  the  brief  phonetic 
and  morphological  booklet  known  as  the  Techne  grammatik#  ‘the  Science 
of  grammar'  (chapter  4).  remained  a  major  leaching  resource,  being  based 
so  largely  on  the  Greek  model  of  Apollonius.  But  when  it  became  widely 
known  in  the  West  during  the  Carolingian  age  (Law  1982:  21),  its 
reputation  was  immense  as  the  one  full-scale  authoritative  Latin  grammar, 
on  which  all  later  grammars  were  based.  Moreover  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  (c.  1 100—  1400),  especially  in  France,  it  embodied  the  data  base  on 
which  was  erected  the  whole  edifice  of  philosophical  ("speculative”, 
“modislic”)  grammar,  giving  birth  to  the  theory  of  universal  grammar, 
which  has  excited  the  minds  of  linguists  ever  since  (ef.  Bursill-Hall  1971: 
35),  Bui  Priscian  just  opens  his  book  with  a  reference  to  lhe  "philosoph¬ 
ical"  (or  perhaps  "scientific")  theory  of  articulate  speech  (Keil  1855:  5.1) 
and  thereafter  ignores  all  philosophical  speculation.  Such  are  the  ironies 
of  history. 

Priscian’s  Latin  grammar  was  not  the  only  major  Byzantine  w;ork 
written  in  Latin.  In  534  one  of  the  last  Latin-speaking  Eastern  Emperors. 
Justinian,  thoroughly  Roman  in  outlook,  has  his  famous  Corpus  iuris, 
[Totality  of  Roman  law]  formally  approved  and  published  in  Latin,  hut 
later  additions,  the  NoveUae .  were  issued  in  Greek,  and  soon  a  Greek 
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translation  of  the  entire  work  was  necessary,  il  remained  the  basis  of  the 
law  throughout  the  Byzantine  Age. 

Church,  stale,  and  literature  were  more  closely  connected  in  Byzantium 
then  they  were  in  the  western  world  after  the  disappearance  of  the  western 
Roman  Rmpire.  For  example,  Photius,  PaLriareh  of  Constantinople 
858  —  867  and  878  -886,  served  as  an  envoy  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
engaged  in  political  and  theological  controversy  with  the  Pope,  completed 
inter  alia  his  Bibliotheca,  comprising  reviews  and  critical  comments  on 
the  vast  array  of  classical  authors  discussed  in  his  classes,  and  a  lexicon 
of  classical  Greek  vocabulary,  and  became  famous  for  the  lectures  he 
gave  on  Aristotelian  philosophy.  He  was  by  no  means  unique  as  a  writer, 
a  churchman,  and  a  servant  of  the  state.  Religious  disputes  such  as  that 
between  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  Icon-worshippers  were  of  political  im¬ 
portance,  as  was  the  containment  of  heresies,  and  people  in  what  today's 
jargon  would  call  “the  Rstablishment"  usually  moved  easily  between  the 
teacher's  chair,  central  and  local  administration,  Church  office,  and  the 
seclusion  of  the  monastery.  Monastic  communities  of  “solitaries",  mona¬ 
chal  (monks],  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  forming  an  important 
part  of  Church  life. 

Several  grammatical  authors  who  will  be  mentioned  in  later  chapters 
themselves  engaged  in  political  affairs  and  in  ecclesiastic  debate,  notably 
Maximus  Planudes  (chapter  11).  As  might  be  expected  in  a  state  in  which 
the  Church  played  so  prominent  a  role  and  for  many  people  piety  was 
their  most  important  consideration,  the  greatest  body  of  writing  was 
concerned  with  religion.  There  were  many  Biblical  commentaries,  and 
among  religious  writings  those  on  the  problems  of  Christology,  the  nature 
of  Christ,  and  the  status  of  the  Trinity  were  of  great  significance,  becoming 
separated  from  and  ultimately  hostile  to  the  works  of  the  Latin  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  Along  with  such  doctrinal  works  went  books  on  the  lives 
of  the  Saints,  written  in  a  more  popular  style  of  Greek  and  very  much 
read  by  the  general  public. 

Classical  philosophical  work  continued  mostly  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems.  Despite  the  closure 
of  the  pagan  schools  of  philosophy  in  Athens  by  Justinian  in  529, 
philosophy  was  studied  and  taught  in  Constantinople  during  the  following 
centuries.  Among  the  belter  known  philosophical  waiters  arc  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  commentator  Simplicius  (sixth  century),  Ammonius  (also  sixth 
century)  and  his  pupils,  and  Stephanus  (seventh  century).  Platonism  and 
its  mystical  derivative  Neoplatonism  had  a  ready  appeal  to  the  Byzantine 
Church.  Proclus  expounded  Neoplatonism  in  the  fifLh  century,  and  in  the 
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eleventh  century  Psellus  formed  part  of  the  revival  of  Platonism  itself. 
At  the  end  of  the  Age  George  Gemistus  Pletho  (c.  1356-1450),  rejecting 
Aristotle  and  renouncing  Christianity,  though  still  championing  the  Greek 
cause  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439.  expounded  Platonism  and 
Neoplatonism  to  delighted  audiences  in  Italy,  and  dreamed  of  establish¬ 
ing,  on  the  lines  of  his  hero  Plato,  an  ideal  commonwealth  in  the 
Peloponncsc. 

Byzantine  prose  literature  includes  histories  of  the  Empire,  written 
during  and  about  different  periods  all  through  the  Age  (for  a  full  account 
see  Krumbacher  1897:  chapter  2).  In  the  first  years  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
historians,  of  whom  Zosimus  (fifth  century)  is  typical,  continued  writing 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  whole.  T.ater  and  especially  after 
Justinian’s  reign  historians  focussed  their  attention  on  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  writing  from  a  specifically  Christian  viewpoint.  In  the  sixth 
century  Procopius  recounted  Justinian’s  western  wars;  and  others,  like 
Malalas  (sixth  century),  wrote  histories  from  the  Creation  until  their  own 
time,  in  the  manner  of  certain  western  Christian  historians.  Typical 
historians  of  the  subsequent  centuries  were  Thcophanes.  writing  in  a  more 
popular  style  in  the  eighth  century  on  events  in  the  sixth,  and  Leo 
Diaconus  (born  c.  950),  writing  on  the  tenlh  century.  The  eleventh  century 
polymath  Psellus,  serving  as  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Law,  and  Philology 
in  Constantinople,  a  political  leader  and  then  a  monk,  included  among 
his  extensive  writings  a  history  of  his  own  lifetime,  as  well  as  work  on 
the  Greek  language.  At  the  end  of  the  Age  Laonieus  Chalcondyles, 
brother  of  the  grammarian  Demetrius  (see  pp.  236—237)  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  later  period  of  Byzantine  history  with  particular  reference 
to  the  rise  of  Turkish  power.  Like  some  other  historians  he  recounted  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Eastern  Empire  as  a  momentous  event  in  world  history. 

History  and  biography  have  no  sharp  dividing  line,  and  Anna  Com¬ 
nena’s  Alcxiady  her  encomium  on  her  father  Alexius  Ps  reign  (1081  — 
1118).  which  includes  an  account  of  the  First  Crusade,  written  in  nearly 
faultless  Attic  Greek  (but  see  Dawkins  1948:  257).  is  a  welcome  example 
of  a  lady  historian’s  work,  and  her  personal  and  feminine  thoughts  and 
feelings  make  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  austere  masculinity  of  the 
classical  Thucydides. 

Apart  from  historical  and  ecclesiastical  works,  the  two  not  being 
wholly  differentiated,  Byzantine  scholars  have  left  us  books  in  several 
specialist  fields  or  Fetch wissenschaften ,  and  we  know  of  geographers, 
writers  on  law,  on  medicine,  on  the  natural  sciences,  military  affairs,  and 
mathematics.  In  geography  a  mcrcham^ind  traveller  of  the  sixth  century. 
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Cosmas  Indicopleustes  wrote  an  extensive  account  of  Eastern  lands  on 
the  authority  of  what  he  had  read  about  or  personally  visited.  In  this 
Christian  topography  he  also  discussal  theological  questions  and  sought 
to  prove  that  the  earth  was  flat.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
(McCrindle  1897),  and  as  Marshall  (1948:  240)  nicely  puls  it,  ‘’if  one  has 
learned  the  art  of  “skipping”,  it  is  well  worth  reading’’. 

In  matters  of  law  Justinian’s  codification,  first  set  down  in  Latin,  was 
followed,  and  later  writings  were  largely  amendments  and  commentaries 
of  the  Corpus  iuris ,  written  in  Greek. 

In  the  same  and  typical  Byzantine  manner  the  teaching  of  medicine 
and  writings  thereon  followed  the  lines  of  the  earlier  Hippocrates  (e.  400 
B.C.)  and  Galen  (second  century  A.D.).  Several  medical  works  arc  known, 
among  them  Peri  energeion  ka't  pa  than  tou  psychikou  pneumatos  [On  the 
actions  and  diseases  of  the  living  spirit],  by  John  Actuarius,  in  fact  a 
treatise  on  t  he  functions  and  the  disorders  of  the  human  body  in  general, 
with  their  remedies  (Hercher  1841:  312  —  386).  Among  his  other  writings 
Maximus  Planudes  was  also  responsible  for  a  brief  medical  treatise 
(Hercher  1842:  318  -322). 

We  know  of  a  number  of  writings  on  science  in  general,  within  w  hich 
mineralogy  and  chemistry  sailed  close  to  alchemy.  No  less  a  man  than 
Psellus  wrote  a  letter  Pen  chrysopoiias  [On  the  making  of  gold],  and  the 
geographer  Cosmas  wrote  a  tract  Hernulneia  les  ep is t ernes  tes  chrysopoiias 
[Explanation  of  the  science  of  making  gold]. 

Several  books  on  military  and  strategic  mailers  are  known  or  known 
of.  but  Krumbachers  judgment  (1897:  635)  is  fair  that,  considering  the 
successes  of  Byzantine  arms  during  much  of  its  troubled  history,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  service  textbooks  are  found  of  comparable  excellence. 

Mathematical  work  blossomed  laic  in  Byzantine  scientific  literature, 
apart  from  some  commentaries  on  Euclid  and  the  mathematical  aspects 
of  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Much  of  the  later  Byzantine 
mathematical  learning  was  the  consequence  of  intellectual  contacts  with 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  and  through  them  the  Indians,  from  whom  we 
know  that  the  “Arabic”  numerals,  incorporating  the  number  0  for  arith¬ 
metical  calculation  were  derived.  Among  Greek  mathematical  works  was 
an  account  by  Maximus  Planudes  on  this  numerical  system,  Psephophoria 
kat'indous  he  legomene  megdle  'The  so-called  great  method  of  counting 
according  to  the  Indians’  (Gcrhardt  1865).  It  begins: 

oi  tu>v  uoxpov6|irov  <pi>.o<jo<pd)TC|>oi,  Ansi  6  pfcv  &pi.0p6£  Aysi  to 
rmr.ipov  too  he  and  poo  yvgmtk;  ook  cotiv,  dpeopov  ozfijiacu  xivu 
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Kfti  peGoSov  5r  turnin',  d>;  &v  tu  xtov  ev  %pf|<jct  dpiGptbv  k»)o»vo7c- 
xoif.pov  xc  Kaiavof|Tai  ical  ftKpiPcaxepov.  film  6c  xd  axiipaxa 
evvfetx  i-iovrt  xiGcucji  6c  Ktti  cxcpov  xi  ayvf|pa  6  KtiXofxn  TCuppuv, 
Kttx*  ’IvSoijq  aqpaivov  ou5cv. 

[Because  number  can  increase  wilhout  limit  but  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  infinity,  the  more  scientific  of  the  astronomers  have  devised 
some  symbols  and  a  means  of  using  them,  so  that,  as  it  were,  what 
i$  involved  in  the  way  we  use  numbers  may  be  understood  more 
easily  and  with  greater  accuracy.  There  are  just  nine  figures  ....  but 
they  add  another  one,  which  they  call  zero;  according  to  the  Indians 
it  means  “nothing”.] 

There  follow  examples  of  the  use  of  these  figures  and  of  the  arithmetical 
operations,  addition,  subslraclion,  multiplication,  and  division  performed 
with  them. 

One  of  Maximus  Planudes's  pupils,  the  fourteenth  century  grammarian 
Mosehopoulos  (p.  143)  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  “magic  squares’*  (Tannery 
1886:  88-  118).  This  gives  an  illustration  of  how  the  new  number  figures 
could  be  arithmetically  manipulated  in  ways  inconceivable  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Greek  and  Katin  numeral  symbols.  Moschopulus  explains  the 
arrangement  of  the  nine  “Arabic”  numerals  into  “magic  squares”,  arithmoi 
tetragonal  [squared  numbers],  whereby  all  the  lines  and  the  diagonals  add 
up  to  the  same  total.  The  simplest  example  uses  each  figure  once,  with 
the  sum  of  fifteen  from  each  line: 

4  9  2 
3  5  7 
8  1  6 

Contact  of  this  sort  between  Byzantium  and  the  eastern  peoples  were  not 
confined  to  the  sciences.  A  famous  and  much  read  “novel”,  Baiiaam  anti 
losaphat.  of  Buddhist  origin,  was  made  to  describe  the  conversion  of  a 
very  wealthy  young  prince  to  Christianity  and  the  performance  of  good 
works.  The  story  is  written  in  a  popular  Greek  style  and  has  been 
traditionally  assigned  to  John  of  Damascus  (eighth  century),  a  champion 
of  the  place  of  icon  worship  during  the  iconoclastic  strife.  Tl  has  been 
much  appreciated  in  general  literature  and  is  available  in  Greek  and 
English  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  (Woodward  — Mallinglcy  1914). 

In  their  major  and  laudable  preoccupation  with  the  preservation  of 
their  classical  Greek  inheritance  the  Byzantines  produced  ancillary  liter¬ 
ature  of  all  kinds  for  this  purpose,  and  it  may  be  noted  that,  although 
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classical  literature  was  pagan  literature  and  therefore  to  some  eyes  less 
desirable  that  Christian  writing,  there  was  not  the  rather  sharp  conflict 
between  the  two  genres  such  as  distressed  Augustine  in  the  West  so  much 
between  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  Cicero.  As  well  as  poems  in  the 
classical  style  such  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  12)  we  have  also  from 
Comelas  a  poem  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus  ( Amhologia  Palatina  15.40). 
There  is  also  the  long  poem  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship,  the  Christ  us 
pattens*  telling  the  story  of  the  Passion  in  iambic  verse  on  the  model  of 
Euripides,  as  Ihc  author  says  (Brambs  1885:  25),  and  composed  mainly 
by  lines  taken  from  Euripides’s  tragedies  with  a  few  from  Aeschylus  and 
the  Bible;  the  Biblical  lines  are  altered  for  metrification,  and  liberties  are 
taken  with  some  of  the  tragedians'  lines  lo  suit  rite  purpose  of  the  story. 

The  Byzantine  grammars  were  a  part  of  the  service  that  Byzantine 
scholars  felt  bound  lo  give  for  the  preservation  of  the  classical  Greek 
language.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  contrast  they 
saw  between  the  Greece  of  the  classical  age  and  its  contemporary  sad 
state  moved  them  greatly;  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  guardians,  and 
the  only  guardians  of  what  had  been.  In  his  book  on  the  grammarians 
of  later  antiquity  (Kaster  1988)  the  author  entitles  his  work  Guardians  of 
language:  though  he  is  mainly  concerned  with  western  grammars  of  Latin, 
much  of  what  he  says  in  chapters  1  to  6  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  Byzantine  context. 

In  this  context  we  may  finally  survey  Byzantine  literary  scholarship  in 
general,  within  which  their  grammar  books  played  a  vital  role.  We  are 
concerned  with  books  about  books  and  books  in  the  service  of  reading 
and  appreciating  books.  This  is  philology  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Krum- 
bacher  (1897:  449)  observes  that,  theology  apart,  about  half  the  total 
Byzantine  oeuvre,  some  of  it  still  unedited  and  unpublished,  was  directed 
towards  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  philology.  Much  of  it  was  intended 
to  throw  light  on  past  authors  and  their  texts,  and  much  of  this  is  of  the 
greatest  value  today:  several  Byzantine  literary  scholars,  for  example  the 
lexicographers  Hesychius  of  Alexandria  (probably  fifth  century),  Ilcsy- 
chius  of  Milelus  (sixth  century),  and  Suidas  (tenth  century),  are  familiar 
names  lo  classical  scholars  of  our  own  time. 

Apart  from  the  grammarians  the  most  prominent  and  important  writ¬ 
ers  among  the  Byzantine  philologists  are  the  lexicographers.  Lexicography 
had  had  a  long  history  in  the  Greek  world.  In  its  beginnings  it  was 
concerned  with  glossing  archaic,  dialectal,  and  purely  literary  words,  or 
with  words  being  used  in  senses  other  than  their  everyday  meanings.  Such 
work  lay  within  the  compass  of  the  broad  coverage  of  grammar  ikf' 
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‘grammar’,  as  ii  is  set  out  in  the  first  section  of  the  Techne,  a  section 
certainly  part  of  the  genuine  work  of  Dionysius  Thrax  (chapter  4;  cf. 
pp.42  —  44).  One  part  of  the  grammarian’s  subject,  according  to  the 
extended  definition  given,  was  gldsson  te  kai  fi  is  lotion  prbeheiros  apodosis 
‘the  provision  of  notes  on  particular  words  and  on  the  subject  maLter'. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  unilingual  explicatory  dictionaries,  of  more 
interest  and  importance  for  scholarship  than  the  later  very  practical 
Greek- Latin  and  I.alin-Greek  lexicons  of  the  years  of  the  unitary  Roman 
Empire.  Among  purely  Greek  lexicographic  works  the  distinction  between 
the  dictionary  entry  and  the  encyclopaedic  entry  was  not  drawn  as  sharply 
as  we  like  to  think  it  is  drawn  today.  Dionysius’s  original  prescription  is 
not  restrictive  in  this  regard.  The  two  Hesyehii  and  Suidas  certainly 
contain  short  encyclopaedic  forms  of  explanation. 

A  dictionary  more  closely  resembling  a  modern  lexicographic  hook  is 
seen  in  the  Eiymohgikon  mega  [Great  etymological  dictionary!,  compiled 
between  1100  and  1250,  one  among  several  similar  compilations.  These 
dictionaries  are  truly  etymological,  but  etymological  in  the  sense  in  which 
etymology  was  understood  in  Antiquity  and  presumably  in  the  sense  that 
Dionysius  had  in  mind,  the  attempted  explication  of  word  meanings  by 
reference  to  a  synchronic  examination  of  their  component  parts  (not 
unlike  morphemes  in  today's  parlance).  Words  were  “unfolded”  and  their 
forms  and  meanings  derived  from  simpler  and  presumably  prior  words 
compressed  into  a  single  word  (cf.  the  definition  given  by  a  commentator 
on  the  Techne  (Hilgard  1903:  14.23  —  24):  “etymology  is  the  unfolding  of 
words,  by  which  their  true  meaning  may  be  made  clear”;  cf.  p.  47,  where 
the  Greek  text  is  given).  It  is  as  if  all  etymology  was  concerned  with  the 
sort  of  new  formations  in  English  today  like  breathalyze ,  ‘analyze  the 
breath  (for  the  detection  of  alcohol)',  or  permafrost ,  where  frost  is  a 
permanent  climatic  condition. 

Plato  ( Cratylus  399  C)  had  written: 

oityiatvei  touto  to  dvopa  6  avOprotto^,  oxi  xd  psv  riXXa  0T|piu  <bv 
opa  ouSev  friicnconet  oufifc  dvaXoyitExai  oi>6k  dvuOpct,  6  6k  &v- 
0po)7toc  dpa  wbpttKfiv  —  touto  8’  eoxi  to  onance  —  Kai  dvaOp&T 
Kai  /.oyiCexat  touto  6  oirmjtev.  cvteuUev  6k  8fi  povov  x«jv  Bqplcov 
<5p()<7>q  6  fiv0 po)7toc  avOptoTto;  chvopdaGn,  avaOp&v  a  o7co>n:f.. 

[This  word  anthropos  ‘man’  means  that  all  other  living  creatures 
neither  examine,  nor  consider,  nor  closely  observe  (anathret)  any¬ 
thing  of  what  they  see,  hut  man  at  one  and  the  same  lime  sees 
that  is  bpope  ‘looks'  —  and  closely  observes  and  thinks  about  what 
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lie  lias  seen.  Therefore  alone  among  living  creatures  man  is  rightly 
called  ‘man*,  anathron  ha  opope  'closely  observing  what  he  has 
seen’.] 

This  was  one  example  of  classical  etymology;  it  is  duly  repeated  among 
other  possible  etymologies  in  the  Eiymologikon  mega  (Krumbacher  1897: 
574): 

"AvOpftmo^.  llapd  to  dvoi  Gpciv  fjyoov  av<o  pXteiv*  povoc  y&p 
tow  &XX<dv  lokiiv  6  dv0pu)ito<;  ava>  pA&cci.  "H  napd  to  dvaOpciv  a 
OKCOTtew  i)youv  avuXoyiQxvOai  d  d5c  Kai  fjicouae. 

[Anthropos.  From  gazing  aloft,  i.  e.  looking  up  at  ( and  blcpein),  for 
alone  among  other  creatures  man  looks  up  at  things  ( and  hiepei ); 
or  from  closely  observing  what  he  has  seen,  that  is  considering  what 
he  sees  and  hears  ( analh rein  ha  opopen). ] 

Some  such  etymologies  are  incorporated  into  schede  ‘lessons’  (cf.  p.  194). 

In  their  explication  and  interpretation  of  the  classical  texts  very'  many 
commentaries  were  made,  rather  in  the  form  of  notes,  some  quite  lengthy, 
on  successive  passages  of  authors  selected  for  comments  of  various  kinds. 
These  comments  were  called  scholia  ‘little  lectures’,  and  their  writers  were 
willed  scholiasts.  In  grammar  the  Techne  was  subject  to  a  great  array  of 
such  scholia  at  different  periods  and  by  different  hands,  enormously 
exceeding  the  size  of  the  size  of  the  little  hook  itself.  One  may  also  take 
note  of  the  size  of  Choeroboscus’s  commentary  on  Theodosius’s  Katumes 
[Rules  for  the  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs].  Against  Theodosius’s  97 
pages  in  modern  print,  he  takes  up  269  pages  (Hilgard  1889  1894). 

Outside  the  field  of  grammar  itself  scholia  were  written  on  such  authors 
as  Pindar,  the  Tragedians,  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  and  above  all  on 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  correction  of  whose  texts,  begun  in  Antiquity, 
was  still  a  source  of  lively  concern.  Kuslalhius  was  a  leading  Homeric 
commentator  in  the  twelfth  century.  T/etzes,  also  of  the  twelfth  century, 
wrote  a  long  didactic  commentary  in  fifteen-syllable  stichoi  politikoi  on 
a  number  of  authors  from  Homer  to  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  (probably  fourth 
century  A.  D.),  as  well  as  scholia  on  I  Iesiod,  Aristophanes,  and  others. 
Ammonius’s  (sixth  century)  and  Stephanus’s  (seventh  century)  commen¬ 
taries  on  Aristotle  arc  well  known. 

Several  Byzantine  scholars,  including  some  of  the  grammarians,  were, 
as  wc  have  seen,  polymaths,  writing  on  various  subjects.  They  w-ere  aware 
not  just  of  the  importance  of  classical  Greek  literature  but  of  the  amount 
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of  it  that  they  possessed.  The  corpiis  available  to  them  was  much  in 
excess  of  what  we  have  today,  mainly  through  the  depredations  and 
destruction  wrought  first  by  the  Fourth  Crusaders  and  Lhen  by  the  Turks 
after  their  capture  of  Constantinople. 

For  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  students  and  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  general  reading  public,  chrcslomalhies  and  anthologies,  collections 
of  selected  passages  from  prose  writers  and  poets,  a  genre  not  unknown 
in  classical  times  also,  were  produced  in  considerable  numbers.  Chrcs- 
tomathies  (“readers")  in  the  Byzantine  Age  were  compiled  by  Proclus, 
whose  identification  is  controversial,  and  by  Sopater  of  Apamea  (Sandys 
1958:  I,  379  —  380),  but  the  only  chrestomathy  surviving  today  is  a  fiflh- 
eenturv  work  by  Stobacus. 

Closely  allied  to  such  works  were  the  anthologies,  which  were  a 
particularly  welcome  Bvzamine  literary  production.  Typically  they  com¬ 
prised  collections  of  short  passages  of  verse,  something  like  modern  books 
of  collected  poetry,  of  which  in  F.nglish  perhaps  Palsgrave’s  Golden 
treasury  is  the  most  famous  example.  Greek  anthologies  contain  verses 
on  all  subjects,  personal,  memorial,  political,  humorous,  and  tragic.  Their 
origin  lies  in  classical  Greece;  Meleager  of  Gadara  (e.  30  B.C.),  himself  a 
poet,  is  known  to  have  compiled  one,  entitled  Stephanos  [A  garland].  It 
was  the  basis  of  the  collection  made  by  Constanlinus  Cephalas  (tenth 
century),  the  so-called  ‘Palatine  Anthology*  ( Anlholologia  Patatina).  The 
grammarian  Maximus  Planudes  abridged  this  but  added  further  poems, 
his  collection  being  known  as  the  Anthologia  Planudea(cf.  Wilson  1983: 
240);  it  is  possibly  the  best  known  piece  of  work  by  him  in  general 
classical  circles.  With  some  more  additions  Planudes’s  work  is  the  basis 
of  the  ‘Greek  anthology’  {Anthologia  Graeco).  The  famous  epitaph  on 
the  Spartan  dead  at  Thermopylae:  6  xefrt’  angellein  L.akedaimoniois  hoti 
teide  /  Keimetha  tots  keindn  rhPmasi  peithomenoi  [Tell  them  in  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  passer  by.  that  here  obedient  to  their  word  we  lie],  and  the  poem 
quoted  above  from  Com  etas  come  from  these  anthologies,  as  do  the 
more  bitter,  sa lyrical  epigrams  of  PuUadus  (c.  400).  One  of  these  makes 
tun  of  grammarians,  playing  on  the  double  meaning  of  genos  ‘gender, 
sex’:  gramma  tikou  thvgater  eteke.n  philoteiti  migeisa  /  paidion  or  sen  ikon, 
thelykon,  oudeteron ,  delicately  translated  by  Murris  {Oxford hook  of  Greek 
verse  in  translation)  The  dominie’s  daughter  eloped  with  a  suitor,  and 
the  baby  was  masculine,  feminine,  neuter’. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  argued  that  Byzantine  literature  was  the 
equal  of  the  literature  of  classical  Greece.  It  was  derivative  in  form  and 
content;  only  the  Christian  controversial  exchanges  introduced  an  element 
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of  novelty.  Ammon  ius  was  not  Aristotle,  nor  was  Pletho  another  Plato. 
Rut  this  does  not  invalidate  the  claim  that  Byzantine  literature  does 
deserve  recognition  and  study.  It  was  the  literature  of  an  enduring  though 
backward-looking  civilization,  which  played  an  incomparable  part  in  the 
preservation  and  transmission  of  the  culture  of  Antiquity.  Byzantine 
scholars  copied,  annotated,  and  kept  in  being,  so  far  as  their  western  and 
eastern  antagonists  allowed,  the  texts  which  form  the  greatest  part  of  our 
classical  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  part  of  classical  syllabuses  in 
modern  universities  (on  By/antine  scholarship  as  a  whole  see  Wilson 
1983,  though  he  makes  little  direct  reference  to  grammar  itself).  This 
work  did  not  take  place  in  a  political  or  cultural  vacuum,  and  these  two 
first  chapters  are  intended  to  supply  a  background  and  a  context  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  Byzantine  grammarians,  which  is  offered  in  the 
chapters  that  follow. 


Chapter  3 

Byzantine  Grammar:  the  linguistic  context 


The  Byzantines  look  over  responsibility  for  grammatical  studies  from  ihe 
Ancient  World,  and  this  cannot  be  overemphasized.  How  far  they  devel¬ 
oped  original  ideas  and  original  methods  and  ideas  in  the  description 
and  teaching  of  grammar  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Some  would  deny 
originality  in  Iheir  grammatical  thinking  and  say  that  it  is  futile  to  look 
for  any  instances  of  it  (cf.  Pauly  Wissowa  1916:  1749;  and  chapter  11. 
p.  225),  but  others  see  some  distinct  and  important  developments  in 
grammatical  theory  among  some  of  them,  as  in  the  theory  of  verbal  lense 
and  of  nominal  case  in  the  writings  of  Maximus  Planudes  (chapter  1 1). 
Essentially  they  did  not  consider  their  task  primarily  as  pioneer  research 
work.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  classical  civilization  of  Greece, 
where  the  whole  of  intellectual  life  had  followed  the  preaching  of  Socrates 
that  one  must  follow  wherever  the  argument  leads,  however  surprising 
or  embarrassing,  privately  or  publicly,  the  answer  might  turn  out  to  be. 
Bloomfield  puts  this  well  (1935:  13):  “The  Ancient  Greeks  had  the  gift 
of  wondering  at  things  (hat  other  people  take  for  granted”. 

The  Byzantines  were  the  inheritors,  and  after  476  the  defenders  and 
champions  of  this  inheritance  of  the  once  unitary  Roman  imperial  system. 
This  has  been  in  their  general  literary  culture  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
commenting  on  and  attempting  to  clarify  what  had  been  written  by  the 
classical  authors,  and  preparing  study  and  research  aids  in  the  form  of 
dictionaries,  epitomies.  textual  studies,  and  the  like.  This  was  a  main 
feature  of  Byzantine  writing;  only  perhaps  in  ecclesiastic  debate  were  any 
marked  divergences  expressed  from  their  classical  forebears. 

In  their  grammatical  work  the  grammarians  continued  the  task  orig¬ 
inally  taken  up  after  the  Macedonian  conquests,  the  Hcllcnizalion  of  the 
eastern  world  in  so  far  as  it  fell  under  their  control  and  influence. 
Confident  in  the  great  value  of  Greek  civilization,  the  Greek  language, 
and  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  especially  of  Homer,  they  produced 
large  numbers  of  grammatical  textbooks  of  different  kinds  to  serve  the 
needs  of  different  pupils.  The  Byzantine  grammarians  were  first  and 
foremost  teachers;  their  researches  and  enquiries  were  always  oriented 
towards  teaching  and  the  requirements  of  teachers,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  (as  in  Krumhacher  1897:  501)  that  their  contribution 
to  grammatical  theory  was  negligible. 
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In  earlier  Hellenistic  limes  the  main  objective  was  the  Hellenization  of 
the  non-Greek-speaking  populations  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  uni¬ 
tary  Empire  together  with  the  north  African  litoral.  Schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  had  been  founded,  most  notably  in  Alexandria,  and  scholars  invited 
and  encouraged  by  the  governments  of  the  Macedonian  successor  states. 
Their  very  success  modified  the  purposes  of  the  Byzantines  somewhat. 
We  hear  from  the  twelfth -century  historian  Anna  Comnena  (cf.  chapter  7 
pp.  1 28  —  129)  of  the  diversity  of  the  pupils  being  taught  classical  Greek 
in  her  imperial  father’s  school,  but  it  must  be  the  case  that  still  the 
greatest  need  was  fell  for  the  maintenance  of  Greek  literary  standards  in 
a  widely  spread  community  that  spoke  Greek,  but,  except  for  the  formal 
usage  of  the  most  educated  persons,  varieties  of  Greek  less  and  less  like 
the  Greek  of  old  Athens  and  of  the  New  Testament. 

Linguistics  in  Ancient  Greece  had,  broadly,  two  sources  and  inspira¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place  came  the  speculations  on  the  origin,  nature,  and 
structure  of  language  on  the  part  of  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  from 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  this  activity  was  not  concerned 
with  language  teaching  or  with  anything  like  the  applied  linguistics  of 
modern  times,  but  simply  formed  part  of  the  restless  spirit  of  enquiry 
that  characterized  and  directed  the  public  and  private  life  of  Greek  cities 
and,  most  notably,  of  Athens.  The  history  of  linguistics  in  Ancient  Greece 
has  been  recounted  in  several  books,  and  it  need  only  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  here. 

Socrates  is  recorded  as  having  devoted  one  of  his  Dialogues,  the 
Cratylus,  as  reported  by  Plato,  to  general  questions  about,  language,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  syntactic  analysis  of  sentences  are  found  in  oilier 
works  of  Plato  and  in  Aristotle’s  writings:  it  was  Aristotle  who  first  used 
the  word  ptosis  Tali’  as  a  technical  grammatical  term  to  refer,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  to  all  morphological  variations  in  grammatical  word 
forms.  But  grammatical  studies  reached  their  systematization  from  the 
Stoics.  I'heir  express  view  was  that,  if  philosophy  is  in  part  the  study  of 
the  human  mind  then  language  is  an  obvious  window  through  which  the 
working  of  the  mind  can  be  seen:  /<7v  tie  dialek  tikes  theorias  sympfninds 
dokei  tots  pletstois  opo  toil  peri  phones  endrehesthai  topou  [to  most  of  the 
Stoics  it  seems  appropriate  to  begin  the  study  of  dialectic  by  the  part  of 
it  concerned  with  speech]  (Diogenes  Laertius  7.55).  In  morphology  the 
Stoics  put  nominal  case,  to  which  they  confined  the  term  ptosis,  into 
something  like  the  position  it  has  occupied  ever  since.  'They  further 
revealed  an  understanding  of  the  aspectual,  as  well  as  the  purely  temporal, 
sense  of  the  Greek  verbal  tense  forms,  which  seems  generally  to  have 
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escaped  the  insights  of  grammarians  of  other  schools,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  took  over  some  Stoic  terminology  (cf.  the  thoughts  of  Maximus 
Pkinudes,  chapter  11).  But  syntax  was  tlie  key  subject  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  at  least  one  book  specifically  on  syntax  is  known  to  have 
existed,  though  it  is  not  now  extant  (Diogenes  Laertius  7.190—192). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  early  Stoic  work  on  grammar,  from 
the  third  century  B.C.  onward,  does  not  survive  in  its  primary  sources. 
We  have  to  rely  in  the  main  on  reports  and  summaries  of  what  they  were 
discussing  and  writing  from  general  compilations  somewhat  in  encyclo¬ 
paedic  form  by  others,  most  notably  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  Lives  of 
the  philosophers.  Stoic  doctrine  and  terminology  is  mentioned  in  some 
later  grammarians,  but  not  as  part  of  the  central  tradition  of  grammar 
teaching  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  and  not  always  with  proper  understanding 
of  Stoic  theory. 

Stoic  syntactic  theory  arose  from  their  more  general  propositional 
logic.  Aristotelian  logic  was  mainly  a  logic  of  class  inclusion  and  class 
membership,  strong  on  definitions  and  taxonomies,  and  enshrined  in  the 
hallowed  tradition  of  the  syllogism,  the  most  famous  one  being:  “All  men 
are  mortal:  Socrates  is  a  man:  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal".  The  Stoics 
were  concerned  with  the  sort  of  valid  inferences  that  sentences  of  different 
kinds  would  convey.  A  favourite  example  of  this  type  of  logic  was  “If  it 
is  daytime  it  is  light;  but  it  is  daytime,  therefore  it  is  light".  (For  its  use 
in  some  well  known  fallacies  see  Diogenes  Laertius  7.187).  The  Stoics' 
propositional  logic  led  them  on  to  examine  the  forms  and  implications 
of  active  and  passive  constructions,  and  the  different  roles  of  the  nomi¬ 
native  case  and  the  oblique  eases  in  such  sentences  and  in  intransitive 
sentences  and  those  that  had  an  oblique  case  in  a  quasi-subject iva I  place 
instead  of  a  nominative,  as  in  metameiei  Sokrat  ei  'Socrates  (dative) 
regrets'.  For  more  detailed  discussion  and  statement  of  Stoic  grammatical 
theory'  one  may  consult  such  books  as  Mates  (1952:  chapter  2);  Long 
(1971:  chapters  4  and  5);  Frcdc  (1978);  Dinneen  (1985);  and  Brekle  (1985: 
44  -  67). 

The  main  Greek  grammatical  tradition  sprang  from  quite  another 
source,  a  practical  and  a  didactic  one.  Hcllcnizalion,  already  referred  to, 
the  effort  to  bring  Greek  as  a  foreign  language  and  Greek  literature  as  a 
new  and  higher  form  of  literature  to  the  peoples  of  the  former  Persian 
Empire,  brought  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  Macedonians 
following  Alexanders  conquests  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
ti-C,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  spreading  Greek  civilization  to  others 
than  Greeks. 
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Among  the  schools  and  libraries  set  up  for  this  purpose  the  most 
famous  were  Pergamum  and  Alexandria.  Philosophically  Pergamutn  leant 
towards  Stoicism  and  Alexandria  towards  Aristotelianism;  but  Alexandria 
was  the  main  centre  of  grammatical  and  literary  study  and  teaching.  In 
so  far  as  it  drew  from  Aristotelian  philosophy  it  pul  its  emphasis  on 
taxonomy  and  the  systematic  division  and  definition  of  its  subject  matter. 
But  its  orientation  was  towards  classical  literature,  and  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  some  of  the  best  known  Alexandrian  grammarians  were  also  Homeric 
scholars  of  high  standing. 

Greek  was  being  widely  diffused  as  the  language  of  culture,  education, 
and  social  advancement,  and  a  version  of  Athenian  (Attic)  Greek  became 
the  basis  of  the  koine  { dialektos} ,  the  standard  language  of  the  Hellenizcd 
world.  The  universal  curriculum  was  Greek  literature,  beginning  with 
Homer.  Greek  teachers  faced  linguistically  a  twofold  task,  to  spread  the 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  Greek  in  the  non-Greek  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  Greek  as  far  as  possible  in  the  accepted  standards  of 
grammar  and  correct  pronunciation,  h'or  the  first  lime  the  need  arose  to 
provide  orthographic  marks  in  Greek  writing  for  the  Greek  pilch  accents, 
which  ultimately  changed  into  the  modern  Greek  stress  accent,  and 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Librarian  of  Alexandria  (c.  257  180),  is 

credited  with  the  invention  of  the  three  accent  marks,  grave  (').  acute 
(  ),  and  circumflex  (*),  to  indicate  the  tonal  structure  of  each  word. 

All  these  '‘applied”  requirements  rested  on  the  availability  of  teachers 
and  teachers’  resources.  The  first  grammar  book  of  Greek  of  which  wc 
know  was  the  Techne  gramma  tike  [The  science  of  grammar],  assigned  to 
Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus  of  Alexandria  and,  like  him,  a 
Homeric  scholar  as  well  as  a  grammarian  (c.  100  B.C.).  There  are  prob¬ 
lems  about  the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  this  short  book  (fifteen  pages 
in  prim),  which  arc  discussed  later  (chapter  4).  Bui  certainly  a  book  under 
this  title  setting  out  the  orthography,  phonetics,  and  morphology  of 
classical  Greek  was  published  and  much  used  as  a  model  for  teachers 
and  for  later  textbooks,  notably  some  grammatical  papyri  found  in  Egypt 
(Wouters  1979).  By  the  fourth  century  A.D.  at  the  latest  this  book  was 
recognized  as  the  standard  grammar  of  Greek,  and  its  system  of  word 
classes  (parts  of  speech)  and  their  grammatical  categories,  case,  tense, 
etc.,  was  accepted  and  retained  throughout  the  Byzantine  period.  Dio¬ 
nysius  was  hailed  as  the  authority  on  word  taxonomy  (chapter  4). 

Syntax,  considered  as  the  arrangement  of  words  (texeis)  in  a  sentence 
(logos),  is  mentioned  in  the  Techtie  (§  1 1),  but  not  further  explored.  Later 
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(§  18)  syntaxis  [syntax],  the  arrangement  of  word*?  with  each  other,  is 
contrasted  with  synthesis  [composition],  the  morphological  structure  of 
individual  words;  in  Ihe  manner  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  grammarians 
the  Techne  identifies  as  protheseis  [prepositions]  both  independent  words, 
as  in  peri  ton  oikon  ‘around  the  house'  and  first  elements  of  morpholog¬ 
ically  compounded  words  like  perioikos  ‘neighbour’. 

An  explicit  treatment  of  syntax  in  the  Alexandrian  style  had  to  wait 
until  the  masterly  researches  of  Apollonius  Dyseolus.  also  of  Alexandria 
(second  century  A.D.).  I  le  wrote  at  great  length,  discussing  the  arguments 
for  his  statements  and  providing  a  large  number  of  examples,  mostly 
drawn  from  classical  literature,  especially  Homer.  Some  of  his  books 
survive,  four  on  syntax  in  general  (Uhlig  1910;  English  translation  House¬ 
holder  1981),  and  one  each  on  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions 
(Schneider  1878).  Apollonius’s  work  shows  some  Stoic  influence,  but  he 
uses  the  same  word  classes  and  the  same  grammatical  categories  as  are 
found  in  the  Techne ,  though  in  places  with  somewhat  different  definitions; 
and  he  appears  to  have  accepted  the  framework  of  the  Techne  as  standard 
and  universally  understood.  Syntax  is  presented  at  the  outset  of  the  first 
book  on  Syntax  as  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences  and  something 
comparable  to  the  arrangement  of  grammaht  [letters  and  articulate  speech 
sounds]  in  syllables  and  words.  There  are  constraints  and  orderliness  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other. 

The  massive  tonics  of  Apollonius's  complete  works  are  certainly  not 
a  textbook.  Their  length  and  their  style  are  much  more  reminiscent  of 
research  papers  and  detailed  descriptions  of  sentence  structures.  Some 
specifically  syntactic  concepts  are  brought  into  Greek  grammar,  notably 
concord  of  number  and  gender  and  something  like  immediate  constitu¬ 
ency  (Uhlig  1910;  47.6  48.13),  and  where  he  shows  how  a  sentence  with 
examples  of  all  the  word  classes,  except  the  conjunction,  can  be  progres¬ 
sively  reduced  to  just  the  noun  and  the  verb,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
syntax  of  Greek  can  be  referred  (Uhlig  1910;  17.1-15;  33.9-10:  fa 
hypoloipa  ton  merSn  toii  logon  anagetai  pros  ten  toil  rhhnatos  kai  tou 
ondmatos  syntaxin  [the  remaining  word  classes  are  referable  to  the  syntax 
of  the  noun  and  the  verb'J.  The  relationship  of  government  (rcccion), 
when  certain  words,  e  g.  verbs  and  prepositions,  require  their  conjoined 
nouns  to  be  in  a  particular  case,  is  expressed  in  a  number  of  quite 
different  words  drawn  from  everyday  language,  an  indication,  perhaps, 
ol  the  still  tentative  stale  of  syntactic  analysis  in  the  Alexandrian  mainline 
tradition.  The  following  examples  of  technical  adaptation  are  found; 
Poralambimetai  ‘is  taken  along  with’  (Uhlig  1910;  332.3),  ei  ...  epi  rhenui 
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pheroito  [if  it  is  taken  ...  to  a  verbj  (114.3).  id  gindskei  aitiutikPn  apaitei 
gin&skei  [(reads)  requires  an  accusative]  (121.4).  hdsfe  ...  diarizes  that  ... 
itn  ptdsin  toi  rhemali  [so  suits  its  case  to  the  verb]  (121.2  —  3),  to  e  ike  in 
...  kai  to  hypodioretn  ...  eis  do  liken  ka  id  file  sen  [both  eikein  (yield)  and 
hypodioretn  (give  up)  came  down  to  a  dative]  (427.8-  9). 

It  seems  that  Apollonius  introduced  the  specifically  syntactic  concept 
of  transitivity  (and  its  counterpart  intransitivity).  Transitivity  involved  a 
construction  having  two  non-coreferential  persons  or  things,  represented 
overtly  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  or  “understood”  in  the  personal  inflection 
of  the  verb  (cf.  Uhlig  1910:  40.19;  280.6).  The  words  used  for  transitivity 
were  diabasis  [passing  across]  and  metdbasis  [transference].  The  source  of 
these  terms  is  clear  (395.14):  he  energeia  has  pros  hypokeimendn  ti  diabi- 
bdzetai,  hbs  id  temnei  [the  activity  passes  over  to  some  entity,  as  in  temnei 
'he  cuts  (something)’].  But  we  sec  that,  this  syntactic  relation  is  not  referred 
to  a  syntactic  element  like  subject  and  object  (hypokeimenon  [entity]  is 
not  a  technical  term  in  Apollonius),  but  to  case  forms  (413.3  —  4):  pro- 
plumps  he  ginomene  energeia  ek  (On  eulheion  epi  ten  aitiatikdn  [It  is  clear 
that  the  activity  proceeds  from  the  nominative  to  the  accusative)  (see 
further  I.uhtala  1991).  The  descriptive  priority  of  morphology  over  syntax 
is  plain  to  see;  it  was  to  characterize  Byzantine  grammar  throughout  its 
course  (ef.  Priscian  in  Keil  1859:  21.3.10  and  chapter  5). 

Such  was  the  legacy  of  Antiquity  to  the  Byzantine  grammarians  and 
teachers  of  Greek  grammar.  While  Constantinople  was  still  the  nominal 
head  of  the  Roman  Empire  (“New-  Rome”).  Latin  was  still  the  official 
language  at  the  highest  level  of  government.  Justinian  (Emperor 
527  —  565),  who  made  the  inspired  but  vain  attempt  to  reconquer  the 
western  half  of  the  Empire,  was  himself  a  speaker  of  Latin,  one  of  the 
last  Emperors  in  this  position.  But  while  it  remained  an  official  language, 
Latin  and  Latin  literature  had  to  be  learned  and  taught.  Historically  this 
was  a  doomed  cause  as  the  separation  of  the  two  halves  of  Christian 
Europe  widened  and  hardened,  and  after  the  eighth  century  little  Latin 
was  taught  or  understood  in  the  Fast.  But  while  the  systematic  teaching 
of  Latin  persisted,  PriseiaiTs  magisterial  works  provided  the  Latin  teacher 
with  his  resources  and  his  authority.  Priscian,  a  generation  before  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  is  best  known  for  his  monumental  Latin  grammar, 
the  Institutiones  gramma  ticae,  which  became  the  single  greatest  teacher's 
authority  in  East  and  West:  in  today’s  print  it  runs  to  more  than  one 
thousand  pages  (Keil  1855,  1859).  ll  is  organized  into  eighteen  volumes, 
and  the  last  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  Latin  syntax.  Priscian  often 
explicitly  proclaimed  his  dependence  on  the  Greek  syntax  of  Apollonius, 
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whom  he  describes  as  maximus  aucior  arm  grammaticae  [ the  greatest 
authority  on  the  science  of  grammar]  (Keil  1855:  548.6  —  7).  In  addition 
to  the  Ins  fi  tut  tones  Priscian  wrote  more  immediately  didactic  hooks  of 
shorter  compass.  Praeexereitamina  [First  stages]  (Keil  1859:  430  —  440), 
Institutio  de  nomine  et  verba  [Rules  for  the  noun  and  the  verb]  443  -  456), 
and  the  Pari  it  tones  \  Analyses]  (459  —  515). 

The  full  corpus  of  Apollonius's  works  will  have  been  available  to  him; 
and  other  Greek  grammarians,  of  whom  we  know  little  but  their  names, 
also  formed  part  of  the  legacy  of  Antiquity.  Bui  we  arc  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  three  major  authoritative  texts  for  the  Byzantine 
grammarians  were  the  Techne  in  its  final  form,  the  complete  works  of 
Apollonius,  and  ITisciaiTs  Institutiones  and  Institutio.  As  Byzantine 
knowledge  of  Latin  declined  except  among  the  most  highly  educated 
until  closer  western  contacts  just  prior  to  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Priscian 
became  less  directly  accessible;  but  among  a  few  others  Maximus  Planudes 
(c.  1260—1 310)  appears  to  have  derived  his  book  On  Syntax  more  directly 
from  Priscian  than  from  Apollonius  (see  further  chapter  II). 

In  fact,  for  rather  different  reasons  Priscian  had  a  wider  influence  in 
the  West,  once  his  work  was  fully  know  n.  Some  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
of  the  Institutiones  were  copied,  and  with  the  much  briefer  grammar  of 
Donalus  (fourth  century),  these  two  grammarians  became  in  Helen  Wad¬ 
dell's  words  (Waddell  1926:  xxix)  “the  schoolmasters  of  Europe’".  In  a 
subsequent  and  separate  development  that  lies  outside  the  purview  of 
this  book.  Priscian  provided  the  formal  grammatical  basis  lor  the  phil¬ 
osophical  speculative  grammarians,  the  M  odist  ae.  of  the  later  scholastic 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  western  Europe. 

Apart  from  (he  very  brief  Techne .  the  Byzantines  did  not  have  to  hand 
a  teacher's  manual  for  Greek  grammar  as  a  whole  comparable  to  the  Ars 
gramma  tic  a  of  Donalus  and  the  Institutiones  of  Priscian.  Such  hooks  had 
to  be  designed  and  written  by  the  Byzantines  themselves.  A  considerable 
number  of  such  works  are  known,  and  several  grammar  books  survive 
and  have  been  subsequently  edited  and  printed  (Krumbacher  1897: 
579-  593).  Conformably  with  the  By/antinc  culture  the  linguistic  scholars 
W'hose  work  we  are  considering,  like  other  scholars  in  that  culture,  often 
held  offices  in  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  circles,  and  some  wrote 
treatises  on  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  questions. 

Within  their  constraints  and  their  perceived  objectives  several  different 
forms  and  styles  of  grammar  writing  are  apparent.  Some  were  elementary 
«md  wholly  didactic,  with  little  attempt  at  explanation  and  theoretical 
justification  of  the  information  given.  Such  were  the  Kanbnes  [Rules]  of 
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Theodosius  (chapter  6)  and,  of  course,  the  Tcchne  itself,  one  of  the 
foundations  of  Byzantine  grammar  leaching  (chapter  4).  This  style  of 
grammar  concentrated  its  attention  on  the  correct  morphological  forms 
of  inflected  words,  and  their  correct  accentuation.  They  might  he  in  part 
set  in  catechistic  question  and  answer  format  and  grouped  into  summary 
pieces,  as  seen  in  the  Schede  [Lessons]  (chapter  7),  all  for  ease  of  mem¬ 
orization  by  pupils  and  ease  of  presentation  by  teachers.  Rather  more 
theorizing  and  attempted  explanation  of  rules  is  seen  in  the  extensive  and 
multiple  commentaries  on  the  Techne  and  on  the  Kanoncs. 

In  their  style  of  writing  some  grammar  books  could  be  austere  and 
rather  arid,  while  others  display  a  heartening  personal  dedication  to  a 
favourite  pupil,  looked  on  as  a  son  (cf.  John  Glykys.  chapter  10),  or  a 
certain  light,  almost  colloquial,  style  (cf.  Gregory,  chapter  9). 

It  is  the  case  that  specific  manuals  of  syntax,  published  under  that 
title,  were  a  Byzantine  creation  as  far  as  the  mainline  tradition  is  con¬ 
cerned;  the  coverage  of  the  terms  ‘’syntax”  anti  “grammar”,  however, 
varied  as  hook  titles.  Grammar  might  mean  no  more  than  morphology 
and  phonology,  with  the  Techne  and  the  grammar  of  Chrysoloras 
(chapters  4,  12);  and  syntax  often  included  at  least  a  minimal  account  of 
the  morphology  on  which  all  syntax,  sensu  stricto,  was  based  and  ordered. 

Some  writers  set  out  to  follow  Priseian  in  a  comprehensive  grammar, 
though  none  is  known  to  to  have  written  at  such  length  as  he  did.  Those 
who  sought  to  theorize  and  discover  general  principles  underlying  their 
data  tried  to  explain  specific  semantic  features  of  the  grammatical  cate¬ 
gories.  in  particular  nominal  case  and  verbal  tense,  instead  of  just  listing 
typical  individual  meanings  and  uses.  Case  and  tense,  being  the  original 
criteria  for  the  primary  division  between  nouns  and  verbs,  received  most 
attention.  All  grammarians  at  least  displayed  the  various  uses  of  case 
forms  in  relation  to  prepositions  and  verbs,  especially  those  constructing 
with  more  than  one  case  differentially.  Some  confusion  of  the  case  syntax 
established  in  the  classical  authors  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  By¬ 
zantine  usage,  leading  ultimately  to  the  reduced  case  system  of  Modern 
Greek,  and  therefore  the  compilation  of  the  case  meanings  in  classical 
literature  was  accorded  particular  attention. 

Maximus  Planudcs  (chapter  11)  and  Theodore  of  Gaza  (chapter  12), 
among  some  others,  made  efforts  to  abstract  a  basic  theory  of  case  and 
tense  semantics  underlying  the  multifarious  actual  usages  of  the  ease  and 
tense  forms  themselves;  and  at  least  one  grammarian.  John  Glykys 
(chapter  10),  looked  for  a  general  theory  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
human  language,  within,  of  course,  the  accepted  context  of  Biblical 
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authority.  The  excepts  from  some  of  these  grammarians  are  intended  to 
give  a  fair  picture  of  the  styles  of  grammar  writing. 

A  typical  “table  of  contents’1  of  an  intended  full-scale  grammar  would 
set  out  the  following  range  of  subjects,  after  some  preliminary  treatment 
of  orthography,  accentuation,  syllable  structure,  and  the  like: 

The  eight  word  classes  and  their  subclassifications  (tide). 

The  sentence  and  the  word  as  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  gram¬ 
matical  structure. 

The  five  cases  and  their  meanings. 

The  lenses,  voices,  and  moods  of  verbs. 

Noun  and  verb  as  the  minimal  sentence  structure,  but  with  mention 
of  the  nominative  pronoun  “understood”  in  the  personal  inflec¬ 
tions  of  verbs. 

The  special  syntactic  and  inflectional  position  of  the  participle. 

The  preposed  (definite)  article  and  the  posiposed  article  (relative 
pronoun). 

Pronouns. 

Prepositions  and  the  cases  that  each  governed. 

Adverbs. 

Conjunctions. 

All  this  was  illustrated  and  exemplified  with  numerous  quotations,  and 
it  is  agreeable  to  see  their  contrast  with  later  western  grammarians  in 
their  drawing  on  illustrative  material  from  classical  (pagan)  texts  and 
Christian  literature  side  by  side,  and  often  in  the  same  paragraph.  Jer¬ 
ome’s  lament  that  he  would  be  accused  of  being  a  Ciceronian,  not  a 
Christian  (Sandy s  1958:  1.232),  docs  not  seem  to  have  found  a  Byzantine 
echo,  at  least  not  among  linguistic  circles. 

Compilations  of  this  sort,  whether  comprehensive  or  partial,  and 
whether  long  or  short,  provided  the  means  whereby  pupils  who  already 
spoke  and  knew  some  sort  of  Greek  Umgangssprache  could  understand 
classical  and  Biblical  authors  and  themselves  compose  sentences  in  correct 
grammatical  form.  The  two  sorts  of  faults  inherent  in  the  spoken  and  in 
some  of  the  written  Greek  of  the  time  were  solecisms,  mistakes  of  sentence 
form,  wrong  concords,  incomplete  constructions,  anaeoloulha.  and  the 
like,  and  barbarisms,  morphological  and  phonetic  mistakes  in  the  written 
and  spoken  forms  of  individual  words,  including  incorrect  graphic  and 
pronounced  accentuation.  The  use  of  these  two  terms  for  the  two  types 
of  grammatical  fault  had  been  known  for  long  and  persisted  through  the 
Byzantine  age  (cf.  Hilgard  1901:  446.35  —  449.28):  the  putative  derivation 
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of  sohnkismos  'solecism’  from  the  type  of  mistakes  made  by  Greek 
speakers  in  the  remote  and  isolated  town  of  Soloi  in  Cilicia,  is  briefly 
mentioned  by  one  commentator  (Uhlig  1910:  273.10-  274.1).  The  gram¬ 
marians  sometimes  pushed  further  into  grammatical  theory,  as  Maximus 
Planudcs  did  in  particular,  but  the  correction  and  prevention  of  errors 
were  their  prime  concern,  and  this  concern  shaped  the  content  and  the 
form  of  their  grammar  books. 

One  must  note  that  historically  Greek  syntax  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
therefore  in  the  following  Byzantine  tradition  had  sprung  from  an  already 
agreed  and  established  phonology  and  morphology.  This  was  more  than 
a  historical  order  (cf.  Donnet  1967  a).  Methodologically,  syntax  was  stated 
and  worked  out  in  terms  of  words,  already  identified  and  classified,  and 
in  terms  of  grammatical  categories,  in  today's  usage  both  inflectional  and 
(synch ronically)  derivational,  that  arose  from  the  morphology  and  the 
lexical  meanings  of  words  as  isolablc  units.  Ancient  Greek  grammar  was 
word-based;  the  word,  not  an  element  comparable  to  the  morpheme,  was 
the  universal  minimal  foundation  of  grammatical  description.  Syntax  was 
therefore  based  on  words  and  depended  on  the  classes  of  words  and  their 
categories  that  had  been  in  place  in  the  Techno  (section  11),  wherein 
syntax  rates  no  more  than  a  bare  mention.  For  this  reason  syntax  was 
not.  and  could  not  be,  an  autonomous  level  within  grammar,  still  less  a 
level  hierarchically  superior  to  morphology  in  the  way  that  today’s 
generative  grammarians  envisage  it. 

This  unilateral  dependence  of  syntax  on  a  prior  set  of  morphological 
classes  and  categories  persisted  through  the  By/antine  period,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  Greek  grammarians  did  not  envisage  syntactic 
components  like  subject  and  object,  dependence,  determination,  and 
others,  such  as  were  developed  by  western  grammarians,  more  espceially 
by  the  speculative  grammarians,  the  Modistae,  of  the  late  Middle  Ages. 
This  is  summed  up  by  Don  net’s  statement  (1980  a:  38)  that  the  Byzantines 
cultivated  “la  syntaxe  du  mol  au  detriment  dc  la  grammaire  de  fonclion” 
(on  western  notions  of  dependency  cf.  Percival  1990). 

Certainly  Plato’s  logou  mere  [‘parts  of  speech'  or  ‘parts  of  a  sentence'] 
could  refer  to  syntactic  constituents  of  indefinite  length,  but,  despite  the 
Latin  translation  partes  oral  ion  is  and  hcncc  the  traditional  title  in  modern 
grammatical  terminology,  as  the  system  developed  they  came  to  he 
regarded  as  classes  of  urords,  defined  on  morphological  and  semantic 
grounds;  only  the  conjunction  w-as  identified  by  its  specifically  syntactic 
role  of  conjoining  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  (c.  g.  Techno  section  20). 
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The  later  concern  expressed  by  Apollonius  and  others  for  the  minimal 
requirement  of  a  noun  (or  a  pronoun)  together  with  a  third  person  verb 
form  to  complete  a  sentence  was  a  pragmatic  not  a  syntactic  requirement. 
In  a  “pro-drop”  language  like  Greek  a  single  third  person  verb  form  is 
its  grammaticaly  acceptable  as  a  first  or  second  person  form.  The  question 
“Who  is  walking,  writing,  etc.?”  is  a  pragmatic  one,  and  where  this  is 
known  from  the  context  a  single  word  such  as  badizei,  grdphei  is  entirely 
acceptable  in  a  way  that  a  corresponding  English  one  word  sentence 
*  walks,  *  writes,  etc.  cannot  be.  Apollonius  makes  this  quite  clear  (Uhlig 
1910:  169.1-10): 

’Aviiyicr]  pevtoi  itaaa  xoT;  xpixoiq  ttpooebnot;  Kpoa&tvai  i\  nttVta; 
xdc  dvxcovupiac  r|  xa  uvG’  d>v  7tapa>.ap(3dvf.xat,  Xcyco  xa  6v6puxa, 
odx  Svekcv  7txftKTp.(rtQ,  6irei  7td>.tv  TtapiKpiaxuiai  f|  eudefa,  a>A’  ooftc 
Svcieu  ttpoooMtoo  (voctxai  yap  oxi  xpixov),  dXX’  fcvcica  ye  xoG  pi) 
doptaOofxyOat,  aastprit  ye  ovxa  xd  xpixa  Ttpomorm  pid  enapKeixai 
ouv'xdvCi  xoO  pf|paxoc‘  Kai  aape?  oxi  jita  Xe^ic  icax*  dreeiptov 
KCipevr|  do p loto v  npoownov  imayopcuci,  ci<;  rro/Au  xqi;  Smvoicu; 
xp87top^vtiq.  oGaat  5f|  (bpiapcvcov  7cpoa«mcov  napaaiarucai  dva- 
yKCtiox  7tapaxi0evxai  xois;  pi'ipooiv,  Iva  £k  xijc  auxcov  irdpuGcocwc 
iteptypdtpqxaL  t)  dopiaxo-;  evvoia  xcov  pripdxtov.  yputpr.i  vdp  ohe  i\ 
ouxoc,  Gkcivo;.  auxoc. 

(With  third  person  verb  forms  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  the 
pronouns  themselves  present  or  what  they  replace,  i.  e.  one  of  the 
nouns;  this  is  not  in  order  to  mark  the  case,  since  the  nominative 
is  already  implicit,  and  not  for  marking  the  person  (for  we  know  it 
is  a  third  person  form),  but  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  opacity.  An 
unlimited  number  of  third  person  words  can  be  constructed  with  a 
single  verb,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  single  lexical  word  to  which  an 
infinite  set  can  be  applied  does  not  suggest  a  definite  third  person 
reference,  so  that  the  mind  has  to  turn  in  many  directions.  So 
pronouns  that  can  refer  to  specific  personal  entities  are  necessarily 
supplied  with  the  verbs,  in  order  that  in  this  way  the  indefinite 
reference  of  the  verbs  themselves  may  be  circumscribed.  Thus  this 
man  here ,  this  man,  that  man,  he  himself,  is  writing.] 

This  aspect  of  sentence  structure  is  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the 
Byzantines,  as  we  see  in  the  work  of  Syncellus  (chapter  8)  and  Gregory 
°f  Corinth  (chapter  9). 

Elsewhere  it  may  be  noticed  in  the  works  of  Apollonius,  Syncellus, 
and  Gregory  that  a  single  syntactic  construction  should  be  stated  and 
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restated  with  reference  to  different  inflectional  paradigms,  though  these 
may  be  irrelevant,  to  the  specific  relation  being  discussed.  Apollonius,  for 
example,  finds  it  necessary  to  point  out  (Uhlig  1910:  432.7  -13)  that  the 
ease  governed  by  a  verb  remains  the  same  for  each  mood,  tense,  and 
person  (Donnet  1967  a:  40—41).  This  same  sort  of  redundant  information 
is  given  by  Gregory  (Donnet  1967b:  193),  who  adds  that  the  gender  of 
a  noun  in  no  way  affects  its  case  syntax.  When  Syncellus  deals  with  the 
concord  of  gender  and  case  (Donnet  1982:  171  —223),  he  does  so  not  as 
part  of  the  syntax  of  noun-adjectives  (in  the  Greek  sense)  with  their  head 
nouns,  but  within  the  syntactically  irrelevant  subclassification  of  nouns 
and  pronouns  on  the  lines  of  the  Techne.  in  which,  of  course,  syntax  was 
not  treated  to  more  than  a  mention. 

This  whole  topic  is  discussed  fully  in  Donnet  (1967a;1980a),  where 
he  regrets  the  “fragmentation”  of  grammar  (1967  a:  41),  and  the  fact  that 
Greek  Antiquity  and  the  Byzantine  Age  never  achieved  a  properly  inde¬ 
pendent  theory  of  syntax,  though  Theodore  of  Gaza,  at  the  end  of  the 
Age.  has  been  credited  with  progress  in  that  direction  (Donnet  1980a: 
41  -42).  This  is  fair  criticism,  but  equally  one  must  not  deny  the  value 
of  the  syntactic  work  done  by  Apollonius  and  the  Byzantines  even  within 
their  morphological  conlraints.  The  germ  of  immediate  constituency  and 
therefore  of  formal  tree  analysis  set  forth  by  Apollonius  have  already 
been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  distinction  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
in  which  Householder  (1981:  4  —  17)  discerns  the  beginnings  of  the  much 
later  concept  of  deep  structure  in  a  generative  grammar.  Though  an 
explicit  theory  of  government  was  only  emerging  under  a  variety  of  new 
technical  terms,  the  fact  remains  that  this  aspect  of  syntactic  relationship 
was  quite  surely  emerging.  But  what  the  later  Latin  scholastic  grammar¬ 
ians  achieved  was  a  syntax  independent  of  both  morphological  priority 
and  dependence  on  subject-predicate  logic.  Aristotle's  hypokeimenon  [(log¬ 
ical)  subject]  was  a  technical  term  in  his  logic.  But  this  same  word  is  used 
quite  frequently  by  Apollonius,  sometimes  contingently  referring  to  what 
is  in  fact  both  a  logical  and  a  syntactic  subject,  but  it  is  also  specifically 
assigned  to  the  syntactic  object  noun  in  reference  to  transitivity  (IJhlig 
1910:  395.14):  he  energeia  hos  pros  hypokeimenon  ti  diabibdzetai  [the 
activity  passes  over  to  some  entity]  (cf.  further  references  to  this  term  in 
Schneider  1910:  276  277,  s.  v.  hypokeimenon).  The  Byzantines  continue 
this  vague  and  only  partially  technical  term  (llilgard  1894:  105.29—30): 
hypokeimena  kalousin  hoi  grammmiko't  id  onto  kai  hypdrehonta  [gram¬ 
marians  use  hypokeimena  to  refer  to  entities  ami  existent*),  and  from  the 
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example  immediately  following,  ‘stone’,  ‘wood’,  ‘man’,  it  is  plain  that 
what  is  meant  is  simply  what  nouns  can  designate. 

Apollonius’s  use  of  didbasis  and  metabasis  and  the  two  verbs  diabi- 
bdzesthai  and  metabibdzesthai  to  signify  the  relationship  between  transi¬ 
tive  verbs  and  the  accusative  case  of  their  objects  has  an  interesting 
consequence.  The  literal  meaning  of  these  verbs,  ‘being  carried  across’  is 
conformable  with  the  sense  of  “motion  to”  in  the  semantic  field  of  this 
case.  It  is  in  this  way  further  compatible  with  the  later  Byzantine  term 
ekpompC'  [sending  out]  for  the  transitive  construction  in  general,  involving 
a  process  or  activity  proceeding  out  of  the  agent  (nominative)  to  some¬ 
thing  or  somebody  outside  (cf.  chapter  8).  It  may,  therefore,  be  seen  as 
preparing  the  way  for  (he  more  fully  localisl  ease  theory  of  Maximus 
Planudes,  in  which  motion  from,  place  at,  and  motion  to  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  meanings  of  the  three  oblique  cases  (chapter  11). 

A  feature  of  Greek  case  syntax  is  that  verbs  of  sensation  other  than 
sight  regularly  construct  with  the  genitive,  such  as  hdptomai  ‘touch’, 
osphrainomai  ‘smell’,  akoito  ‘hear',  geuomai  taste’,  but  that  verbs  like 
hard  and  hiepo  ‘see,  look  at’  lake  the  accusative  ease  only.  Apollonius 
explained  this  difference  in  terms  of  active  and  passive  syntax,  in  the 
same  w;ay  that  the  verb  philft  ‘to  love  someone’  rationally  takes  the 
accusative,  while  the  verb  erS  ‘to  be  overcome  with  passionate  love’  takes 
the  genitive,  since  the  lover  in  this  situation  is  no  longer  in  rational 
control  of  his  own  feelings,  and  is  more  in  a  passive  condition.  In  sensation 
generally  the  pereeiver  is  being  affected  by  external  events,  but  sight  is 
more  far-reaching  and  so  “the  most  active  of  the  senses”  (ht  ge  nt$n  ek 
tou  hordn  diathesis  energestdte  estiti  kai  epi  pleon  diabibazomeue  (Uhlig 
1910:  418.2-3;  ef.  Donnct  1980  b). 

Byzantine  grammarians,  however,  explain  the  same  data  rather  differ¬ 
ently  in  terms  of  ekpotnpe  [sending  oul[  in  verbs  of  seeing,  which  construct 
with  the  accusative  only,  and  eispompe  [introduction  from  oulsidej  in 
other  verbs  of  perception,  which  may  take  the  genitive  as  well  as  the 
accusative.  Syncellus.  for  example,  whites  (Donnel  1982:  255;  cf.  1980b): 

Td  aVa0r|<m'  AugPuv6j.if.va,  npoq  uxotjv,  yeuaiv,  6otppT|aiv, 
Kai  Ttpo^  ycviKf|V  auvxuaacxaL  k'ui  Jtpoc  afxianKrjv'  dicooco  aou 
Kui  ukouco  ac,  oatppaivojmi  aon  Kai  ocnppaivopai  cc,  ycuopai  aou 
Kai  yeuopui  ac  Kai  to  alaOuvopai  dpoiav  o6vxa£tv  cxei.  Ta  pevroi 
xfjc  6puacu>;  Ttpbc,  povrjv  atTiuxnajv  auvruoacxau  otov 

6 pro  ac,  cjtsibf)  ai  tiXXai  alaOrjaeic  k«x'  ciaxopriTiv  yivovxai, 
tonxcativ  6k  xwv  ekt6^  cic  luoxa^  it6p7too«Ji,  Kai  oCmoc  cvcpyouv- 
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Ten.  id  5c  tfj;  op&oao*;  Kirr  fiicTcopirriv  (be  6  7coiT|xf|^  8v|/.or  ou6c 

TOl  OviC'XOtOV  Kap«Af|C  iK^f.pKCTai  OGGC. 

[Verbs  of  perception,  that  is,  hearing,  tasting,  and  smelling,  construct 
with  the  genitive  as  well  as  with  the  accusative:  ‘I  hear  you'  (genitive 
and  accusative).  ‘1  smell  you*  (genitive  and  accusative),  ‘1  laste  voir 
(genitive  and  accusative);  and  the  verb  ‘perceive*  follows  the  same 
type  of  syntax.  But  verbs  of  seeing  construct  with  the  accusative 
only,  as  in  ‘l  look  at  you*  (accusative),  or  ‘I  see  you’  (accusative). 
This  is  because  the  other  senses  involve  an  introduction  of  something 
from  outside,  i.e.  they  operate  by  sending  Iheir  sensations  from 
external  circumstances.  But  sight  involves  sending  something  out 
from  oneself,  as  the  poet  says  (Homer.  Iliad  23.477):  “Your  l wo 
eyes  do  not  shine  forth  brightly  from  your  head”.J 

Much  later,  Constantine  Lascaris  sets  out  the  same  explanation  (1608: 
8): 

id  6c  xpe  opuoaa*;  pova  amatiicrj.  open,  p>v£no),  okokco,  d8ov. 
Kata  pr.v  t6v  Scivdv  'AiroXXfbviov.  at  d/v/vUi  aiaOrjaci^  jcai*  da- 
jcopjrf|v  yivdpcvai,  toutcotiv  ck  ton  cktck;  rl<;  cai>Tat<;  /.ajapavoo- 
g at,  cvcpyoucnv.  T|  8c  opaoic  kot*  cKTcopttfiv,  toutcotiv  «<p’  cuurpc 
d<;  td  opo'jpcva  xrjv  cvcpytiav  Jicp7ici. 

[Only  the  verbs  of  seeing,  ‘see’,  ‘look’,  ‘behold’,  ‘saw*  (a  past  tense 
form)  lake  the  accusative.  According  to  the  insightful  Apollonius 
the  other  senses  operate  by  reception  from  outside,  taking  their 
experiences  from  without;  but  sight  operates  by  sending  out,  that 
is  to  say  by  sending  its  force  into  what  is  seen.] 

Not  all  grammarians  took  this  line.  Glykys  (chapter  10)  determined  to 
find  partiality  the  basic  meaning  of  the  genitive  case  contrasts  akoud 
‘hear*  with  the  genitive  for  casual  hearing  and  the  accusative  for  whole¬ 
hearted  attention.  This  is  less  satisfactory,  and  it  is  scarcely  borne  oul  by 
the  usages  of  classical  Greek. 

Priscian  had  to  lake  a  different  track.  In  Latin  all  verbs  of  sensation 
and  perception  construct  with  the  accusative  case.  Recognizing  the  fun¬ 
damental  passivity  of  sensation,  he  nevertheless  declared  that  grammat¬ 
ically  considering  these  verbs  engaged  formally  in  the  same  constructions 
as  other  transitive  verbs  and  must  be  so  treated  (Keil  1855:  373.15-  25). 

Apollonius  was  not  a  localist  theoretician,  but  in  his  account  of  the 
Greek  verbs  of  sensation  he  can  be  recognized  as  the  precursor  of  the 
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later  partial  localism  of  ekpomp$  and  eispompd  and  the  more  fully  fledged 
localisi  case  theory  of  Maximus  PI  a  nudes  (cf.  chapter  11).  Unlike  the 
Greeks,  the  scholastic  grammarians  used  I  he  separate  terms  supposition 
and  apposition  to  signify  syntactic  subject  and  object,  distinct  from  the 
collateral  logical  terms  subjection  and  praedicatum. 

One  must,  however,  remember  that  the  scholastic  grammarians  were 
speculative  philosophers  of  language.  They  very  properly  looked  for  a 
self-consistent  theory  of  grammar  and  of  syntax  within  grammar.  They 
were  teachers  of  linguistics,  not  of  a  language.  Students  came  to  their 
lectures  and  read  their  texts  already  trained  and  drilled  in  Latin,  work 
left  to  schoolmasters  and  rather  downgraded  by  some  speculative  gram¬ 
marians.  Thomas  of  Erfurt’s  Gramma  lira  speculativa  (Bursill-Hall  1972) 
would  have  been  of  no  great  help  to  a  student  of  the  Latin  language  any 
more  than,  for  example,  Chomsky's  Aspects  of  the  theory  of  syntax  to  a 
student  learning  English.  The  Byzantine  grammarians  never  forgot  that 
they  were  firstly  teachers,  writing  for  teachers  and  their  pupils.  In  so 
doing,  some  of  them  at  least  eonlributed  to  grammatical  theory,  as  the 
following  chapters  arc  intended  to  show.  They  kept  alive  the  systematic 
teaching  and  learning  of  Greek  in  their  own  generations,  and  in  the  end 
provided  the  teachers  and  the  resources  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  in 
Renaissance  Italy.  This  was  the  main  part  of  their  scholarly  achievement 
and  likewise  a  major  part  of  our  European  cultural  heritage. 


Chapter  4 
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The  first  text  presented  in  this  book  does  not  originally  come  from  the 
Byzantine  period,  but  its  claim  for  inclusion  rests  on  its  place  as  a  prime 
source  for  all  the  main  tradition  of  grammatical  studies  in  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  worlds  of  later  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Teehne  in  the  form  in  which  vve  have  it  is  a  short  and  very  concise 
compilation,  in  essence  a  descriptive  taxonomy  of  classical  Greek  pho¬ 
nology  and  morphology.  Us  very  conciseness  argues  for  the  general 
acceptance  of  what  it  sets  out,  and  the  phonology,  word  classification, 
and  grammatical  categories,  and  the  contcxtualization  given  in  (he  book¬ 
let  are  those  that  in  all  major  respects  constitute  the  standard  grammar 
of  classical  Greek. 

The  definitions  and  the  terminology  as  well  as  the  grammatical  de¬ 
scriptions  themselves,  except  for  a  few  differences  in  wording,  formed  the 
basis  of  Apollonius  Dyseolus’s  works  on  syntax  (c.  200  A.D.),  and  thus 
of  Priscian's  magisterial  Institutiones  grammatical?  (c.  500  A.D.),  since  he 
deliberately  and  explicitly  modelled  his  Latin  grammar  on  the  works  of 
Apollonius,  his  “ maximux  auctor"  (e.g.  Keil  1855:  548.6).  The  continu¬ 
ation  of  this  tradition  in  western  Hurope  through  such  shorter  grammars 
as  Donalus’s  Ars  gramma tiea  (fourth  century  A.D.)  and  later  of  Priscian 
himself  lies  outside  this  survey.  But  its  acceptance  as  a  basic  teaching 
textbook  in  the  Greek  East  is  manifested  by  the  amount  of  annotation 
and  explanation  accorded  to  it  by  the  various  scholiasts  or  commentators. 

We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  weight  laid  on  this  work  by  comparing 
the  fourteen  and  a  half  printed  pages  that  it  takes  up  in  Bekkcr’s  edition 
(1816:  629  -643)  with  the  writings  of  the  scholiasts  on  the  Teehne, 
occupying  no  less  than  326  pages,  though  admittedly  with  some  almost 
word-for-word  repetitions  (647  —  972);  there  is  a  later  edition  of  the  text 
and  the  comments  in  L'hlig  (1883)  and  Ililgard  (1901),  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  in  Lallofs  edition  of  the  text  (1985  b),  and  an  English  translation 


ls  available  of  the  Teehne  in  Taylor  (1987:  1 69—189).  Some  excerpts  from 
the  scholiasts'  commentaries  are  given  in  this  book,  to  provide  a  picture 
°f  this  body  of  Byzantine  scholarship,  which  played  an  important  role  in 
school  and  in  higher  education  and  was  mainly  centred  on  the  University 

Constantinople,  tip  to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 
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The  history  of  the  text  of  the  Techne  itself  is  controversial.  H  has 
traditionally  been  ascribed  to  an  Alexandrian  teacher,  Dionysius  Thrax, 
a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  the  1  lomcric  and  grammatical  .scholar,  who  may 
well  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  description  of  Greek  grammar 
expounded  in  the  Techne.  Dionysius  was  born  about  166  B.C.,  and  he 
taught  in  Alexandria  and  in  Rhodes;  we  have  independent  evidence  for 
his  life,  and  the  first  section  of  the  Techne  as  we  have  it,  wherein  the 
contexlualizalion  and  the  content  of  grammatical  studies  are  set  out,  may 
be  definitely  regarded  as  genuine,  as  passages  from  it  arc  taken  by  Varro, 
a  younger  contemporary  in  Rome,  and  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (second 
century  A.D.),  who  mentioned  him  by  name  (Adversus  mithematicos  1.57; 
ef.  Dionysius's  definition  of  grammar:  “Grammar  is  empirical  knowledge 
of  the  general  usage  of  poets  and  prose  writers”,  and  Varro's  definition 
(Funaioli  1907:  265):  Ars  grammatha  scientia  est  eorum  quae  a  pod  is 
h  is  i  or  ids  oratoribusque  dicun  tur  ex  parte  maiore  [Grammar  is  knowledge 
of  what  in  general  is  said  by  poets,  historians,  and  orators]). 

However,  the  rest  of  the  Techne  presents  some  difficulties  as  regards 
the  present  text.  While  a  majority  of  scholars  have,  broadly,  accepted  it 
as  the  work  of  Dionysius,  serious  doubts  have  also  been  expressed  both 
in  Antiquity  and  in  modern  times.  In  the  first  place  the  bulk  of  the  text, 
though  not  inconsistent  with  the  first  section,  does  not  deal  or  even 
mention  again  all  of  the  topics  listed  as  the  six  “parts”  of  grammar. 
Besides  this,  a  main  problem  is  that  in  some  places  where  Apollonius 
refers  by  name  to  Dionysius  he  does  not  appear  to  be  using  the  same 
text  that  we  now  have.  This  was  noticed  by  some  of  the  scholiasts,  and 
among  the  points  they  raised  was  the  separation  of  proper  nouns  {ond- 
mata)  and  common  nouns  {prosegdriai)  as  different  classes  and  the  uniting 
of  the  article  and  the  pronoun  under  one  class,  both  of  which  were  and 
remained  Stoic  doctrine;  and  it  was  said  that  the  grammarian  Trvphon, 
who  lived  in  the  Augustan  period,  was  the  first  to  bring  the  two  classes 
of  noun  together  (Hilgard  1901:  124.7  -14;  356.16  —  23),  and  that  Apol¬ 
lonius  quoted  a  different  definition  of  the  verb  from  that  which  appears 
in  the  Techne  (Hilgard  1901:  161.2-  S).  Aristotle  had  ascribed  two  major 
features  to  the  verb,  that  it  consignifled  time  and  that  it  was  the  formal 
exposition  of  a  predicate  {De  interpret  at  tone  3:  rhema  de  esti  tv  prossP- 
t nainon  chrdnon  ...  kai  est  in  aei  ton  hath'  heterou  legomenon  seme  ton).  In 
the  Techne  it  is  the  former  feature  that  is  given  as  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  verb  and  its  predicational  function  is  not  mentioned.  Bui  Apol¬ 
lonius  is  said  to  have  quoted  Dionysius's  definition  in  a  wrork  no  longer 
extant  as  lexis  kategdrema  semainousa  |a  word  designating  a  predicate]. 
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i.  c.  the  second  part,  of  Aristotle's  definition,  which  was  also  Stoic  doctrine 
(161.6  8;  Diogenes  Laertius  7.38).  Also,  according  to  Priscian  (Kcil 
1855:  548.4-7)  ii  was  Tryphon  (late  first  century  B.C.)  who  separated 
the  participle  from  the  verb,  as  is  done  in  the  Techne.  It  was  therefore 
argued  by  some  that  another  Dionysius  was  the  author  of  the  present 
text  of  the  Techne  { Hilgard  1901:  124.7  14:  160.31  -161.2). 

Against  these  objections  we  may  observe  that  they  were  raised  by  only- 
some  commentators  (124.7  -8:  the  lorn  in  min  tines  me  efnai  gn&tion  to 
Thraikos  to  par  on  syngramina  [some  wish  to  say  that  the  compilation  that 
we  have  is  not  genuinely  the  work  of  Thraxj,  and  that  Dionysius  Thrax 
has  been  firmly  designated  as  the  one  who  prescribed  the  eight  word 
classes  (“parts  of  speech’*;  128.27  28:  ho  Thrafx  Dionysios,  ho  peri  ton 
oktd  meron  toil  logon  duldxas  he  mas),  and  that  in  general  the  techne  was 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  Thrax,  implying  that  the  counterevidence  was  based 
on  mistakes  or  carelessness  at  some  point. 

There  the  matter  rested  until  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  period 
and  subsequently  most  scholars  have  accepted  the  genuineness  of  the 
bulk  of  the  text  (Lcrsch  1840;  Schmidt  1852-1853;  Steinlhal  1890  — 
1891;  Pauly-  Wissowa  1893-1972;  Traglia  1956;  Pecorella  1962).  But 
another  factor  came  into  consideration  in  the  second  half  of  the  present 
century,  the  study  of  a  number  of  grammatical  papyri  in  Egypt,  written 
in  Greek.  On  the  evidence  of  these  Di  Benedetto  (1958—1959:  1973) 
reasserted  the  “spurious”  state  of  the  hulk  of  the  Techne,  arguing  that  it 
was  a  later  compilation,  perhaps  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  A.D.,  to 
which  Dionysius’s  name  had  been  attached.  In  particular  more  Stoic 
features  were  assigned  to  what  Dionysius  may  have  written  and  taught 
on  grammar  than  those  that  formed  the  mainline  tradition  of  Apollonius, 
Priscian,  and  the  Byzantine  Greek  grammarians,  and  than  the  western 
tradition  of  Latin  grammar.  Di  Benedetto’s  arguments  were  largely  ac¬ 
cepted  bv  Pinborg  (1973)  and  more  recently  by  Taylor  (1987),  though 
Wouters,  having  examined  all  the  grammatical  papyri  in  IJcllcnized  Egypt 
available  in  1979,  makes  the  important  judgment  that  at  least  by  the  first, 
^ntury  A.D.  there  was  widespread  teaching  of  Greek  grammar  based  on 
manuals  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Techne.  sometimes  apparently 
copying  parts  of  it  word  by  word,  though  also  making  small  individual 
'-ariations.  He  suggests  that,  whoever  may  have  have  been  the  author  of 
0Ur  le*t,  something  very  much  like  it  was  available  and  widely  used  by 
1  0  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.  The  evidence  of  the  data  cannot  yet  be 
ec’s,vc.  Discrepancies  between  quotations  and  references  can  always  he 
CxPlained  away  as  errors  or  inaccuracies,  but  the  more  numerous  and 
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serious  they  are,  ihe  less  plausible  such  “explanations’'  become.  Perhaps 
we  may  look  at  the  version  that  we  have  of  the  Techne  as  the  final  and 
canonical  “edition”  of  an  original  textbook  written  by  Dionysius  which 
had  passed  through  various  alterations  in  the  light  of  theoretical  and 
technical  revisions,  while  retaining  the  name  of  the  original  author  as  a 
mark  of  its  prestigious  origin.  For  a  suggestion  that,  this  final  “edition” 
only  became  known  and  used  in  the  I.atin  world  around  300  A.D.  sec 
Law  (1990). 

What  is  more  important  for  present  purposes  is  that,  whatever  its 
editorial  history  may  have  been,  the  Techne  in  its  present  form,  with  its 
extensive  commentaries,  was  the  foundation  and  a  major  authority  for 
teaching  and  researching  the  Greek  language  and  its  grammar  in  the 
Byzantine  F,  in  pi  re.  Raising  our  sights  further  ahead  and  more  widely  we 
may  take  note  of  the  tribute  paid  by  Forbes  (1933: 1 12):  “There  is  scarcely 
a  textbook  on  English  grammar  that  does  not  display  evidence  of  its  debt 
to  Dionysius  Thrax“. 

In  the  texts  that  follow  (he  section  numbers  are  those  used  in  Uhlig 
(1883:  3-101). 

2.  epi  ypappaTucrj; 

IpappuTiicfj  sot  tv  cpicapia  tow  Ttupet  xou]Trnc  xc  icai  oi>yypa<p£u- 
oiv  to;  dir  I  to  noXu  Xeyopevrov.  Mepr|  8c  afixfj;  eiaiv  ££•  npcoxov 
dvdyvtoai;  cvxptpfj;  Kara  xpoatpSictv,  bcuicpov  c^r'iynm;,  pcxu 
xonc  evorapyovra;  itoinxncou;  xpOTcou;.  xpixov  yXwaodw  xe.  icui 
iaxopidw  apoycipo-;  ait68oat<;,  xnxapTov  dxopoXoyiac  cupfxnc, 
rcspxTOv  dvaXoyiac  AicXcy  irypo;,  f.ktxov  Kpiai;  rcoippdxow,  o  5f| 
KdXXmtov  toil  (Xdv'TO)v  xtov  ev  trj  x&xvll- 

[1.  On  grammar. 

Grammar  is  empirical  knowledge  of  the  general  usage  of  poets  and 
prose  writers.  It  has  six  divisions:  first,  expert  reading  with  due 
regard  to  prosodic  features;  second,  explanation  of  the  literary 
expressions  found  in  the  texts;  third,  the  provision  of  notes  on 
particular  words  and  on  the  subject  matter;  fourth,  the  discovery 
of  etymologies;  fifth,  the  working  out  of  grammatical  regularities; 
sixth,  the  critical  appreciation  of  literature,  which  is  the  finest  part 
of  all  that  the  science  embraces.] 

Commentary 

This  section  is  historically  perhaps  the  most  imponant  section  in  the 
Techne.  As  has  been  argued  above,  it  is  almost  certainly  the  work  of 
Dionysius,  whatever  the  status  of  the  rest  of  the  text. 
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It  sets  out  definitively  the  general  setting  of  linguistic  studies  in  the 
Hellenistic  world,  namely  as  a  propaedeutic  to  the  critical  appreciation 
of  classical  Greek  literature,  and  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Greek  for 
those  speaking  other  languages  or  non-standard  Greek  dialects.  Homer 
stood  to  Greek  literature  rather  as  Shakespeare  does  to  English  literature 
today,  and  he  is  freely  quoted  and  cited  in  the  text.  Though  the  grammar 
of  the  Homeric  poems  differs  from  fifth-century  Attic  (Athenian)  Greek 
at  least  as  much  as  Shakespeare's  English  does  from  modern  standard 
English,  no  specific  Homeric  forms  are  given  in  the  Techtie >  except  in  the 
quotations. 

The  ‘six  divisions'  of  grammar  cover  much  more  than  even  the  widest 
interpretation  of  grammar  today.  The  whole  section  reads  like  a  general 
syllabus  for  the  elementary  study  of  Greek  literature.  One  scholiast  rightly 
draws  attention  to  this  (llilgard:  1901:  452.33  —  453.4):  what  is  involved 
is  not  so  much  the  content  of  grammar  but  the  requirements  laid  upon 
the  teacher. 

It  was  an  authoritative  statement.  Subsequent  grammars  both  of  Greek 
and  of  Latin  either  incorporated  a  similar  definition  of  their  subject  into 
their  work  or  left  Dionysius’s  definition  unmentioned  and  unchallenged. 
This  persisted  in  the  West  until  the  scholastic  grammarians  insisted  on  a 
reorientation  and  so  a  redefinition  of  grammar  as  a  philosophical  theo¬ 
retical  subject,  not  primarily  concerned  with  language  leaching  or  with 
classical  literature.  In  the  East  the  Dionysian  conception  of  grammar 
generally  endured,  and  it  was  well  suited  to  the  renewed  study  of  Greek 
as  a  language  of  literature  and  education  in  the  Renaissance  in  western 
Europe. 

The  definition  of  grammar  as  “empirical  knowledge”  reflects  an  earlier 
controversy  to  which  the  scholiasts  draw  attention,  most  fully  in  the 
following  quotation  (Hilgard  1901:  166.25  -30): 

'EgTceipiav  cijtcbv  ti)v  tfxvt|v  Ffirreipia  ydp  6cm v  f| 

riXoyoc  Tpiflr|,  d>;  icai  £pneipiKoi>q  Xeyopev  iuxpou;  xooc  aveu 
Xoyou  xdi;  Oepuirdac  xoic  nxiaxonm  npoaayovxa'T  6xi  jicv  ydp 
Of.pajccOetv  olov  xe  foil  x6  qxipguKov  irpoc  to  fXko^,  Fitiaxavxar 
si  66  tic  epotxo  xivoc  bvbk«  npoc  xo6r.  xd  k&Ooc  £rcixri5d<DC 
dnopoOaiv.  H  6k  ypappcmicn  tcuvxu  peiu  Xoyot>  k«i  tx\c,  6f.o6aT|<; 
dvaXoyiac  K'uvovEju. 

fBy  calling  it  “empirical  knowledge"  he  downgraded  the  science: 
empirical  knowledge  is  routine  practice  without  underlying  princi¬ 
ple,  just  as  wc  use  the  term  “empiricals”  to  refer  to  those  doctors 
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who  give  treatments  lo  their  patients  without  a  principle.  They 
know  that  a  particular  drug  may  treat  a  particular  lesion;  but  if 
someone  asks  why  it  is  expedient  for  this  condition,  they  are  non¬ 
plussed.  But  grammar  frames  all  its  rules  in  a  principled  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  necessary  regularity  of  patterning.] 

All  this  was  one  aspect  of  the  difference  in  attitude  most  notably  taken 
by  the  Stoics  and  the  Alexandrian  literary  grammarians.  The  Stoics  saw 
grammar  and  linguistics  in  general  as  part  of  philosophy  or  dialectic  and 
as  a  key  to  understanding  something  of  the  working  of  the  human  brain 
or  mind  (cf.  Diogenes  Laertius  7.55).  In  Antiquity,  as  in  later  times, 
linguistics  was  envisaged  either  as  part  of  philosophical  (or  psychological) 
studies  or  as  a  practical  discipline  for  language  teaching  and  for  the  study 
of  literature.  Clearly,  textual  studies  are  more  directly  based  on  the 
empirical  observation  of  literary,  or  of  conversational,  practice.  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  predominantly  literary  and  therefore  empiricist  in  this  respect. 
Those  who  fell  that  grammar  was  being  downgraded  in  this  definition 
could  recall  Plato’s  distinction  between  technc  as  principled  (logon 
cchousa)  and  empeina  as  dlogos  [unprincipled]  (Gorgias  465  a).  In  Hilgard 
(1901:  112.34  —  113.7)  a  scholiast  lists  four  grades  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  in  ascending  order:  peira  [skill],  empeina  [empirical  knowledge], 
iechne  [science],  and  episIPme  [infallible  understanding],  geometry  anil  in 
the  context  of  the  time  astronomy  being  given  as  examples  of  epi.slPrne. 
Despite  this  controversy,  the  requirements  of  Hellenistic/ Roman,  and 
subsequently  Byzantine  education  ensured  that  literary  empiricism  be¬ 
came  and  remained  the  standard  “paradigm"  of  linguistics  (cf.  Kuhn 
1962:  10). 

Skill  in  reading  aloud,  in  recitation,  particularly  of  poetry,  is  empha¬ 
sized.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  silent  reading  was  an  extensive  accom¬ 
plishment  in  antiquity,  but  obviously  there  was  much  more  reading  aloud 
than  in  our  own  day.  Prosodic  features  included  pitch  and  length,  these 
two  being  given  separate  sections.  The  Greek  accent  was  primarily  one 
of  pitch,  though  probably  some  differences  of  stress  were  involved  (cf. 
Allen  1974:  chapter  6).  While  the  Tec/me  goes  no  further,  some  comments 
by  the  scholiasts  indicate  that  prosoidia  as  a  technical  term  could  be 
extended  to  cover  some  features  that  are  included  under  the  heading  of 
prosody  in  modern  prosodic  phonology:  aspiration  (“breathings"),  punc¬ 
tuation,  and  word  juncture.  Differential  pitch  was  marked  by  the  accents, 
a  device  invented  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarian  Aristophanes  (c.  200 
B.C.). 
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The  Iwo  “breathings”  (jmeiimata)  were  dasy  [rough]  and  psilon 
[smooth],  aspirated  and  unaspirated  respectively.  Words  beginning  with 
a  vowel  could  be  minimally  distinguished  by  this  feature,  for  example 
hdra  ‘time’  and  Sra  ‘care’.  Both  such  words  were  phonologically  vowel- 
initial  words  in  Greek,  as  far  as  eoncerned  the  facultative  elision  of 
preceding  vowels  and  the  addition  of  -n  to  some  vowel-final  words  (e.  g. 
esti(n)  ‘[it]  is').  Punctuation  was  a  written  indication  of  pauses  in  utter¬ 
ance,  buL  ihe  scholiasts  treated  word  junctures  under  the  same  head 
( palhe  [modifications]).  These  latter  features  were  such  as  to  distinguish 
esti  Ndxios  ‘he  is  a  Naxian*  from  c.stin  axios  ‘he  is  worthy'.  We  can  only 
speculate  what  was  the  phonetic  nature  of  the  distinction,  whether  it  was 
similar  to  the  differences  between  English  a  notion  and  an  ocean ;  it  can 
hardly  have  involved  an  actual  pause  in  normal  speech.  Some  of  the 
scholiasts  refer  to  these  junctural  prosodies  as  not  properly  (kyrios)  so 
designated  but  misapplied  ( kataehrestikos ),  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  form  part  of  the  sound  sequence  of  the  word  itself,  but  what  happened 
to  it  (hence  pat  he)  in  discourse  (cf.  Ililgard  1901:  135.22  —  136.11; 
292.26  -  28). 

The  glSssai  [literary  expressions],  requiring  explanation,  arc  regarded 
as  non-Attie  dialect  forms  found  in  Homer  and  other  authors  {glossci  esti 
lexis  xene  metaphrazomene  eis  ttn  heme t cron  dialekton  (a  literary  expres¬ 
sion  is  an  unfamiliar  word  translated  into  our  dialect]  (Hilgard  1901: 
469.10-  11)). 

Etymoldgiai  [etymologies]  must  be  understood  in  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  word  rather  than  in  its  modern,  essentially  historical,  meaning,  F.iy- 
mology  was  an  attempt  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  a  word  by 
“unfolding”  it.  This  amounted  to  drawing  it  from  a  sequence  of  other 
supposedly  more  primitive  words:  etytnolog'ui  estin  he  anaptyxis  ton  lexedn 
di'  hes  to  ale  l  hes  saphenizetai  [etymology  is  the  unfolding  of  words,  by 
which  means  their  true  meaning  may  be  made  clear]  (Hilgard  1901: 
14.23  —  24).  The  explanation  of  rhapsodia  in  section  5  is  an  example. 

Analogtas  eklogtsmds  [the  working  out  of  grammatical  regularities]  is 
very  much  like  our  current  “capturing  generalizations”.  It  also  reflects 
an  earlier  controversy  between  analogists,  who  insisted  on  the  basic 
regularity  of  languages,  and  the  anomalisls,  who  challenged  such  a  view 
on  the  grounds  of  paradigmatic  irregularities,  in  which  Greek  abounded, 
and  of  semantic  and  formal  discrepancies  such  as  plural  nouns  for  single 
entities  (Athenai  (plural)  ‘Athens')  and  incongruous  genders  like  paidlon 
(neuter)  ‘child’.  Varro  (first  century  B.C.)  discusses  this  whole  controversy 
at  length  in  relation  to  both  Greek  and  l.alin  (/)<*  lingua  Latina,  books 
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8  and  9).  One  by-produel  of  the  search  for  regularities  was  the  set  of 
kan&nes ,  lists  of  total  verbal  inflexions,  whether  or  not  some  of  them 
were  attested  in  actual  texts,  which  became  a  part  of  later  Alexandrian 
and  By/aniinc  teaching  (chapter  6,  pp.  111-1 12). 

Interestingly  one  scholiast  distinguished  analogic  the  province  of 
grammar,  and  lexical  suitability,  the  province  of  what  today  we  would 
call  semantics  and  pragmatics: 

‘AvaXoyia  Xeysxai  f|  tcov  opoicov  napuSaji;  ...  rj;  ouviaxavxat 
oi  Kavovc;  x<bv  ypappauKuiv,  eberrcep  ore  vnxoopcv,  xtvoq  £vbk£V 
6  "O.Lir|po<;  xou  rOpf|pou  icai  6  tpiXo;  ton  <ptXon,  to  (IfXoc  be  tow 
peAou;-  &icpip<5<;  oov  ^xtioa;  etipov  clvai  xov  icavova  xoiohxov, 
oxi  7t(ivxa  xd  eic  o;  dpaeviKa  icai  Or^mcd  dq  on  noist  tf|v  yeviKtf|v, 
otov  ’AXf^avSpo:;  'AXr.£,«v6poi>,  k<xXo£  tea), oh,  TtapOcvo:;  itap0cvon, 
dpneXo<;  dp7tf.Xou,  Zdpoq  Id  poo.  td  6c  oo6excpa  ei^  o;  Xfp/ovia 
ziq  oi^  7io id  xfjv  ycvtKf|v,  olov  pepoc  pepouq,  o^oc  6£ooc,  6poc, 
dponq-  ouxcoc  o6v  icai  peXoq  pcXot*;.  'Em  jxavxcov  ohv  xcov  dvop- 
ctxcDv  Kai  xtov  piipuxcov  icui  xcov  fiXXtov  pepcov  too  Xoyoo  dKpifko^ 
Li]Xoovxec  Kai  xd  opoiu  xou;  6potou;  7tapaxiOf.pf.voi  xooq  Kavova^ 
dcrtpaXta;  d7totpaiv6pe0a. 

[Analogy  means  the  setting  of  like  forms  by  like  forms,  ...  and  by 
its  means  the  paradigms  of  the  grammarians  arc  put  together,  as 
when  we  seek  to  know  why  we  have  ho  I  lower  os,  to  Homer ou 
'Homer'  and  'of  Homer',  and  ho  philos,  tou  philou  ‘the  friend'  and 
‘of  the  friend*,  but  to  hobs,  tou  belous  'the  arrow'  and  'of  the  arrow'. 
Looking  at  this  carefully  I  found  that  the  paradigm  was  like  this: 
all  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  ending  in  - os  form  their  genitive 
in  -on,  like  Alexandras,  Alexdndrou,  halos,  kaiou  'beautiful'  and  'of 
(someone)  beautiful*,  pur thems,  purthenou  'virgin'  and  'of  a  virgin', 
dmpelos,  ampelou  'vine'  and  'of  a  vine’,  Samos,  Samoa  'Samos'  and 
'of  Samos':  but  neuter  nouns  ending  in  -os  form  their  genitive  in 
-ous,  like  meros,  morons  ‘part'  and  ‘of  a  part’,  oxos,  oxous  'vinegar’ 
and  ‘of  vinegar,  or  os,  orous  ‘mountain’  and  'of  a  mountain’,  and 
thus  betas,  be! ous.  So  with  all  nouns  and  verbs  and  the  other  word 
classes,  if  we  make  careful  search  and  set  like  beside  like  we  reveal 
for  ourselves  the  paradigms  with  accuracy. J  (Hilgard  1901: 
15.11-23) 

f|  ypfjmc,  TjviK'  uv  Ttcpt  too  rnipaivopevou  Cnxohpf.v,  otov  cl  x66e 
Kuxd  xohSc  xiOfpcvov  Kupiov  i\  ukupov,  (b^  cni  xou  ahOevxpc  edv 
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£tlXfflpCV,  Cl  KU>vd)C  K7UL  TOO  hfXTTtoCOVTOC  TIVOC,  TfamfSlttV  fj  pCV  Ol'V 

flvaXoyux  ov»x  oia  xc  Kptveiv.  f|  5£  xpq^c  fc^cmoOetca  x&piivsv 
i*ipiv  aKi)pa>;  pf.v  TtapaXuppavopsvov  fmo  xoSaicov,  xtr/Bcv  6'  av 
Scbvxux;  crci  too  auroy/.ipoc  Kai  <povca><;. 

[Usage  is  concerned  wiLh  the  meaning  of  words,  as  when  we  ask 
whether  this  word  is  properly  or  improperly  used  of  this  thing 
meant,  for  example  if  we  ask  about  the  word  authentes  whether  it 
is  properly  used  of  one  holding  absolute  power.  This  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  grammatical  regularity  can  decide,  but  usage  has  shown 
us  that  the  word  is  improperly  used  in  this  way  by  vulgar  speakers, 
but  that  it  would  properly  be  used  of  a  murderer  or  assassin. 1 
(I  lilgard  1901:  446.25-30) 

In  fact  dictionaries  now  cite  both  meanings.  Analog  hi  and  chresis 
jointly  comprised  Heileni.smdx  [correct  Greek]. 

2.  Ilcpi  dvayvexnsroc. 

’Avayvcom^  taxi  Tconipaxov  fj  m>yypappax(ov  dSiriurrrotoG  rcpo- 
(popd.  'Avayvrnoxeov  5c  kczO’  urcoiepuriv,  icaxd  npoacpSiav,  kcxxd 
dtaoxoXfjv*  ck  pf.v  yap  xfj;  uirotcpiaeoc  xf)v  ftpexqv,  ex  5c  xi]; 
npoa(p5ia-;  xf|v  xcxvqv,  ck  5f.  xfj<;  SiacrcoMfc  xov  KcpiexApevov 
vouv  6ptijifiv  Tva  xf|v  pev  xpay<pSiav  f)pe>iK^  dvayvujpcv,  Tf|v  5f. 
K(opo)5iav  (3lq)xik(o;,  xd  5e  cXcyuTa  Xiyuptoc,  to  5f.  C7to;  Cvtovuk;. 
x  f|  v  5r.  Xopuct'iv  aoiT|mv  sppeXS;,  tod-;  5c  oik  ton;  ixpcipcvo);  kai 
yoF.pa>;.  Td  yap  pi)  rcapd  xf|v  xouxcov  yivopeva  napaxiipiiaiv  kai 
xu;  xebv  7touix<bv  dpf.xdc  kaxappuixci  kai  xac,  ;  xwv  uvuyi- 
yvrocKovxmv  KaxaycXdaiou;  Ttapiaxqcn. 

[2.  On  reading. 

Reading  is  the  speaking  of  verse  or  prose  works  without  any  faults. 
One  should  read  with  due  regard  to  dramatic  presentation,  prosodic 
features,  and  punctuation;  from  these  we  see,  respectively,  the  merits 
of  the  poet,  the  skill  of  the  reader,  and  the  sense  of  the  text.  So  one 
should  read  tragedy  in  a  heroic  style,  comedy  in  a  lively  style,  elegy 
sweetly,  epic  poetry  earnestly,  lyric  poetry  melodiously,  and  lam¬ 
entations  gently  and  mournfully.  If  these  rules  arc  not  followed,  the 
qualities  of  the  works  read  will  be  destroyed  and  the  conduel  of  the 
readers  will  appear  ridiculous  ] 
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Commentary 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  author’s  elaboration  of  vvhal  is  subsumed  under 
leading  that  the  successful  recitation*  often  in  public,  of  literary  and 
mainly  poetical  lexis  was  one  of  (he  principal  objectives  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Greek-speaking  world.  That  arete  merits’  refers  to  the 
excellence  of  the  text  is  confirmed  by  a  scholiast,  who  writes  (Hilgard 
1901:  16.19  -  20):  Tinas  tie  ten  arethi  bowmen?  tfin  anagignosko- 
menon  [  Whose  merits  (Jo  we  see?  Those  of  the  text  that  is  being  read]. 

3.  Flcpi  tovoo. 

T6voc  fioti  qxnvijq  d7tf|xqai<;  evappovioo,  rj  xaxd  dvdxacnv  ftv  x»j 
6£da,  rj  kutu  6  pa  Arapov  tv  xrj  fiapdq,  ij  k«x«  JcspiicA.aaiv  tv  xrj 

acpiaTnopcvi). 

[3.  On  accentuation. 

Pitch  accent  is  the  sound  of  a  harmoniously  modulated  voice,  raised 
with  the  acute  accent,  level  with  the  grave  accent,  and  up  and  down 
with  the  circumflex.] 

Commentary 

The  scholiasts  analyse  the  circumflex  accent  as  a  sequence  of  acute  and 
grave,  linking  the  pitch  levels  of  the  spoken  accent  with  the  actual  shape 
of  the  circumflex  sign  (e.  g.  Hilgard  1901:  23.14  —  18).  It  was  probably  a 
tailing  glide,  according  to  Allen  (1973:  234).  In  pointing  out  that  the 
circumflex  accent  can  only  appear  on  long  vowels,  a  commentator  arrives 
at  something  very  akin  to  the  mora  concept  of  modern  phonologists 
(Hilgard  1901:  138.26  -  31): 

"Bcrnv  o5v  drcdv  (m  6id  xofixo  ij  JtF.piarrcopEvq  auv9cxo«;  Xeycxai, 
trcciSi)  CK  6()0  to  vow  cwyiesrrai,  e£  6£,duc  Kai  ftapdaq,  ij  Sioxr  ad 
draw®  tpucTEi  pczKpac  xiQcxai.  ijxu;  auvOr.ioq  %povo<;  >„F.yexur  iraoa 
yap  tpuaei  puKpd  uvxi  60 o  xpdvmv  irapaXappavcTar  66ev  Kai  xo 
Aecov  xpi/povov  >.F.yopF.v,  xf|v  p payday  dvxi  ivoc,  ypovoi)  Jtapa- 
Xa|iPdvovTC£,  Kai  xf|v  puKpuv  dvxi  50o. 

f\Ve  may  say  that  this  is  the  reason  for  calling  the  circumflex  a 
complex  accent,  because  it  consists  of  two  accents,  raised  and  grave, 
or  because  it  is  only  ever  pul  above  a  syllable  long  by  nature,  which 
is  called  a  complex  time  unit.  Kvery  syllable  long  by  nature  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  time  units:  that  is  why  we  call  the  word  /eon  ‘lion’ 
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three-timed,  taking  the  short  syllable  for  one  time  unit  and  the  long 
syllable  for  two. 

With  this  we  may  compare  Allen  1973:  92  —  93  and  122  —  123. 

The  author  of  the  Tectme  and  ihe  commentators  were  concerned  with 
explicating  the  three  written  accents,  which  indicated  pitch  levels  and 
movements.  No  mention  was  made  of  a  possibly  coexistent  stress  accent, 
which  by  Byzantine  limes  was  becoming  stronger,  leading  ultimately  to 
the  stress  accentuation  of  modern  Greek  (of.  Allen  1973:  chapter  16). 

4.  ilupi  cmypfj;. 

Xxr/pcr.i  ciai  xpac,  xeXria,  p6ar|,  onocmyprj.  Kui  rj  pev  xeXeia 
(TTLypf|  otavoia;  dtctipTiapcvri^  arpidov,  p6ar|  6c  cnipeiov 
rtveopuro;  gvckcv  jtci paXa p|l rmSpevo v,  (utooir/pr]  8e  Siavoiac 
pnSeiwo  d7tTipTicTpcviiv;  aXX'  sjT  cvdcoumi;  arpieiov. 

[4.  On  punctuation. 

There  are  three  punctuation  marks,  full  slop,  medium  length  slop, 
and  comma.  The  full  slop  is  the  sign  of  a  completed  thought,  the 
medium  lenglh  slop  is  for  taking  breath,  and  the  comma  indicates 
that  the  expressed  thought  has  not  been  completed  but  there  is 
more  to  come.] 

Tivl  incupepci  axtypri  tmooxiypfjc;  Xpovtjv  cv  guv  yup  xfj  cmyptj 
TtoXu  xd  difioiripa,  cv  5e  xrj  oitoaxiypij  rravxr,Xf?K  dXiyov. 

[How  docs  the  full  stop  differ  from  the  comma?  By  relative  length 
of  lime.  With  the  full  stop  there  is  a  considerable  interval,  but  with 
the  comma  there  is  a  very  short  interval.] 

Commentary 

Punctuation  was  the  written  representation  of  pausal  and  junctural  fea¬ 
tures  and  was  so  interpreted  by  the  scholiasts.  As  well  as  written  accen¬ 
tuation  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  is  said  to  have  systematized  the 
punctuation  marks  in  Greek  writing,  which  became  standard  usage. 
Herodian,  the  son  of  Apollonius  Uyscolus  (second  century  A.D.)  wrote 
u  treatise  or  handbook  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  marks  were  the  full  stop.  (.),  the  colon,  (  ),  and  the  comma  (,),  to 
which  was  added  the  hyphen  {hyphen  [unification]),  which  was  not  nor¬ 
mally  marked  but  which  could  be  indicated  by  a  subscript  distinguishing, 
for  example,  cheiri  sophos  and  cheirisophos  (llilgard  1901: 136.6  —  7),  both 
meaning  ‘clever  with  the  hands'.  More  than  one  scholiast  includes  ek- 
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tidipsts  [elision]  among  the  features  marked  by  an  apostrophe,  as  part  of 
punctuation,  c.g.  bezel'  epeii ’  apaneuthe  neon  'he  sat  down  after  that  far 
from  the  ships’  (Hilgard  1901:  146.7  -8). 

The  comma  is  defined  as  the  mark  for  a  very  brief  pause  in  reading, 
as  in  modern  languages  today.  It  is  also  made  the  mark  of  word  division 
in  otherwise  ambiguous  strings  of  unspaccd  letters,  e.  g.  esii  NAxias  ‘he 
is  a  NaxiaiT  and  estiri  iixios  (Hilgard  1901:  7  —  8).  as  already  referred  to 
under  section  1.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  regularly  any 
pause  in  such  sequences  unless  for  some  other  reason;  the  writer  may 
have  been  referring  to  junctural  features  such  as  a  greater  length  of  final 
-n  and  a  different  syllabification,  as  in  the  case  of  an  actor  who  mispro¬ 
nounced  gatin',  hard  i  see  a  calm  sea’  as  gafen  hard  ‘T  sec  a  weasel'. 
Perhaps  the  scholiast  misinterpreted  such  distinctions  as  a  very  slight 
pause  between  the  words,  which  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  introduced 
for  explicit  disambiguation  (cf.  Allen  1973:  105,  227). 

5.  llcpi  jkiycodiav 

'Pa\|/(j)6(a  tori  p£po<;  noippaio;  f-griRpieiATitpoc  tiva  6no0uaiv. 
eippicxi  6fi  paytodia,  oiovr.i  |Vxp§<p8ia  ti<;  oOcra,  (tno  too  batpvivq 
iSdpOro  Ttepicpxopevon^  $8av  tu  too  rOpf)poi>  iroippata. 

[5.  On  rhapsody. 

A  rhapsody  is  a  part  of  a  poetic  composition  covering  an  entire 
theme.  It  is  called  a  rhapsody  as  if  it  were  a  recital  with  a  staff, 
because  men  used  to  go  around  reciting  Homeric  poems  carrying  a 
laurel  stuff.] 

Commentary 

The  scholiasts  give  examples  of  such  rhapsodic  themes  from  Homer's 
Iliad:  The  anger  of  Achilles  (hook  1),  Agamemnon’s  dream  (book  2),  and 
the  fight  between  Paris  and  Menelaus  (book  3)  (Hilgard  1901:  28.1 1  -  23). 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtful;  at  least  one  scholiast  gives  an 
alternative  to  rhe  definition  by  the  author  of  the  Techne ,  from  rhapiein 
[to  stitch  together],  the  view  generally  taken  today  (Hilgard:  1901. 
179.7—10;  cf.  Pindar,  Nemean  ode  2.1—2:  Homeridai  rhapton  epefm  ... 
aoidoi .  ‘children  of  Homer,  singers  of  words  strung  together’). 

Once  again  we  see  the  literary  emphasis  in  Hellenistic  and  Byzantine 
grammatical  studies. 

6.  Ilepi  otoixsioo. 

rpdugutrx  coTiv  siKom  tfioarxpu  fired  ton  a  (.icxpi  too  o).  yp<i|.iputa 
8<;  Xeyetut  6w’t  to  ypapntuc  Kfxi  JLixrpoic  TimonaOur  ypdyui  yap 
to  cuaat  rmpd  tot-;  rcu/.aiou;,  the;  Kai  n«pd  'Oprjptp, 
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vuv  66  \C  f.Tti  vpa\j/a;  xapaov  71086:; 
eCgeai  ciGtok. 

Tu  86  auiii  Kfxi  (Ttoixfiin  KaXeixat  8ta  to  Egciv  cttoixov  xiva  Kai 

x<*4lv- 

Touxtov  (pcrtvi'iEvia  ji6v  eiaiv  ercxu,  d,  c,  f\t  T,  6,  0  Kai  ©.  jpcovifievra 
56  Xf.yf.ru i,  6 ion  <pci>vr|v  dtp’  6uuxd>v  &7ioxcXui,  olov  ’a  fj.  Tcov  86 
(pfflvrifvnov  puKpd  p6v  dm  5uo.  f]  Kai  (f),  Ppayea  56  5 Go,  6  kul  6, 
5Ly pova  56  xpiu,  d,  i  Kai  6.  8lxpova  86  X6.yf.rai,  6kei8i'i  EKTEivf.xai 
Kai  aixjxeXXexau  npoxaKTika  <pa)vf|f.vxa  7t f.vxe,  d,  6,  fj,  6,  aj. 
irpoxaKTiKd  86  X6yp.xai,  oxi  jtpoxacrcTopfiva  too  I  Kai  too  0  aoX- 
Xa(3?|v  dicoxfiXd,  di,  do.  ojtoxaKTiKU  5c  86o,  I  Kai  o,  xo  0  6c  evioxi 
7ipoxaKTiKov  6<txi  too  I,  g>:;  cv  to)  guTu  Kai  dpTioia,  ul6q,  Kai  tote 
6poioic.  AitpGovyoi  8c  dmv  £q>_au  ao.  o’,  eu,  m.  di).  Xoptpmva  86 
xd  Xoircd  67cxuKai5uKu,  P,  y,  5,  C,  0,  ic.  X,  p,  v,  £,  it,  p,  a,  x,  <p,  x» 
y.  aGpcprova  86  X6.yf.xau  oxi  aoxd  p6v  kdO’  eaoxd  (panrf|v  oijk  cyvci, 
auvraofTopp.va  86,  pp.xd  xd>v  <pcj>vr|F.VTtov  (pcovrjv  d7toxcXci.  Tooxwv 
fipiqxova  p6v  OKxtb,  \p,  X.  ji,  v.  p,  q.  r|pi<pcova  56  Xiyexai,  oxi 
napoaov  fjxxov  xtov  ptov^cvxov  edtpeova  KaOecvxt^KEv  cv  xf.  ioiq 
poygoic  Kai  or/poiq.  &<p(ova  66  6<rxiv  6.vv6a,  |i,  y,  8,  0,  k,  n,  x,  cp, 
X-  dtpeova  86  X6ycxai,  on  pdXXov  raw  dXXcuv  6crxt  KUKOipcova,  cocracp 
dfprovov  Xf.yopcv  xpay<p8ov  xov  KaKotptovov.  Tooxtov  ipiXu  pev  xpia, 
ic,  it,  x,  dacif.a  56  xpia,  0,  <p,  %,  pcau  56  cipnxai,  dxi  xu>v  p6v  tpiXwv 
6axi  Saaoxcpa,  xcav  56  5aaco>v  ijaXoxcpa.  Kai  txrn  x6  p6v  ft  pcoov 
xou  ic  Kai  xoo  x>  $6  8  p6aov  too  x  Kai  xoii  0. 

[6.  On  the  minimal  element. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  twenty-four  in  number,  from  alpha  to 
omega.  They  are  called  (scratched)  letters  because  they  are  formed 
by  scratching  and  scraping;  for  writing  was  the  same  as  scraping 
among  the  ancients  as  it  is  also  with  Homer:  “Now  that  you  have 
scratched  the  sole  of  my  fool  you  are  boasting  like  this'*  (Wad  11, 
388).  They  are  also  called  (ordered)  elements  because  they  have  an 
ordered  place  and  position  in  the  language. 

Of  the  letters  seven  are  vowels,  a,  e,  e,  i,  o,  y,  and  d.  They  arc 
called  vowels  because  they  complete  a  vocal  sound  by  themselves, 
as  d  and  e.  l\vo  are  long,  e  and  6 >  and  two  are  short,  e  and  o.  Three 
are  of  common  length,  a,  u  and  v.  They  are  called  common  because 
they  may  be  uttered  as  long  or  as  short  vowels.  Five  vowels  arc 
prepositive,  a,  e.  e,  o ,  and  o.  They  are  called  prepositive  because 
put  before  i  and  y  («)  they  produce  a  complete  syllable,  e.  g.  ai,  an, 
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Two  are  postpositive,  i  and  y  (2/).  But  y  (m)  can  sometimes  be  put 
before  /,  as  in  rnyicK  ‘fly’,  and  harpy ia  ‘whirlwind',  and  hyids  *son\ 
and  similar  words.  There  are  six  diphthongs,  at,  an.  d,  eu,  oi ,  and 
ou. 

The  other  seventeen  letters  are  consonants,  h,  g,  d.  z.  th,  k,  l,  m, 
n,  x,  p.  r,  s,  t.  ph,  eh,  ps.  They  are  called  consonants  because  by 
themselves  they  do  not  produce  a  speech  sound,  but  they  do  with 
the  vowels.  Of  these  eight  arc  semivowels,  z,  x,  ps,  /,  m.  n,  r,  s.  They 
are  called  semivowels  because,  being  less  sonorous  than  vowels, 
they  consist  of  murmurings  and  hissing  sounds.  Nine  arc  without 
sound,  h.  g.  d,  th,  k,  p,  t,  ph,  eh.  They  are  called  soundless  because 
they  are  poorer  in  sound  than  the  others,  just  as  we  call  an  actor 
with  a  poor  voice  soundless.  Of  these  three  are  smooth,  k.  p,  t; 
three  are  rough,  th,  ph,  ch ;  and  three  are  medial,  b,  g,  d.  They  are 
called  medial  because  they  are  rougher  than  the  smooth  consonants, 
but  smoother  than  the  rough,  h  lies  between  p  and  ph;  g  lies  between 
k  and  ch;  and  d  lies  between  1  anil  th. J 

There  follows  a  paragraph  exemplifying  the  contrasts  between  rough  and 
smooth  consonants,  describing  the  so-called  double  consonants,  z,  x,  ps, 
and  the  liquids,  /.  m,  n ,  r ,  and  giving  some  morphophonemie  details 
about  particular  consonants. 

Commentary 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Greek  linguists  confused  letters  with  sounds  or 
phonemes.  This  is  not  really  a  valid  criticism.  Stoicheta ,  the  elements  or 
minimal  constituents  of  articulate  speech,  were  the  grant  mat  a  f  letters], 
comprising  written  shapes  and  phonetic  values.  This  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  in  Greek  than  in  English,  because  the  Greek  alphabet  was  much 
more  phonemic  than  the  English  alphabet,  and  it  normally  gave  an 
unambiguous  indication  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  word. 

This  appears  to  have  been  first  slated  by  the  Stoics  (Diogenes  l.aerliu* 
7.56): 

TpLxcbc  AF.ycxat  to  ypappa,  to  th  <jioi%siov  6  tc  xapaKxqp  xof> 
oToixeiou  Kai  to  ovopet,  otov  aXtpa. 

[The  term  gramma  is  used  with  three  meanings,  the  element  of 
speech,  the  written  shape,  and  the  name,  e.g.  alpha.] 

The  Latin  grammarians  translated  these  three  as  potestas.  Jigura,  and 
nomen.  A  scholiast  added  a  fourth  property,  ordered  place  {taxis),  refer- 
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ring  to  the  statement  of  phonotactics  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
section  (Hilgard  1901:  31.27-29). 

We  notice  the  quite  different  use  of  the  term  hemiplwna  [semivowel] 
as  compared  with  present-day  terminology.  The  phonemes  so  designated 
are  all  those  consonants  whieh  are  either  continuants,  like  ,'m/,  /s/  etc. 
or  include  a  continuant  component,  like  /ks/  and  /ps/.  £  was  included 
because  iLs  pronunciation  in  classical  Greek,  which  was  being  described, 
was  /zd/  (Allen  1974:  53  -  56),  though  during  the  Byzantine  period  the 
change  to  !?. /,  as  in  modern  Greek,  was  already  under  way. 

The  distinction  between  the  aspirated  and  unaspiralcd  pairs  of  plosive 
consonants  was  linked  by  the  scholiasts  to  the  distinction  between  rough 
and  smooth  breathings  in  vowel-initial  words,  the  same  terms,  dasy 
'rough'  and  psilon  'smooth',  being  in  standard  use: 

oi  TiaXaioi  ...  <xX/.g>£  te  id  ikiosa  S£f.<po>voi)v  icrxi  dXXai^  m  \|nXd. 

7crj  ptv  pexd  TtoXXoo  rrvcopuToc,  xfj  5c  jiexa  eXa/.^01*- 

[The  ancients  pronounced  the  rough  and  the  smooth  (vowels)  dif¬ 
ferently,  the  former  with  a  lot  of  breath,  the  latter  with  very  little. | 
(Hilgard  1901:  33.14,  20-21) 

yiXa  8e  Xcycxai  tot  0X1701  nvcopatt  CKtpwvoogF.va,  hotacci  8f.  td 
rcoXXco. 

[Smooth  (consonants)  are  pronounced  with  little  breath,  rough 
consonants  with  a  lot  of  breath. |  (Hilgard  1901:  43.5) 

The  words  hoi  paiaioi  [the  ancicnts[  are  important.  The  commentators 
were  expounding  classical  Greek,  but  by  Byzantine  times  vowel  aspiration 
had  ceased,  as  in  modern  Greek,  and  ihe  aspirated  plosives  had  taken 
their  modern  forms  as  fricatives,  /0/,  /f/t  and  /x/.  The  rough  breathing 
mark  on  initial  (r(h)/  indicates  its  pronunciation  as  a  trilled  aspirated 
alveolar  sound,  also  found  in  the  second  /r(h)/  of  geminate  /rr(h);  within 
words  (cf.  Allen  1974:  16-  24,  39  43,  50  —  53).  A  scholiast  notes  that  in 
the  Aeolic  dialect  deaspiration  had  already  begun  in  classical  limes 
(Hilgard  1901:  143.13-20), 

The  term  mesa  ( grdmmaia )  has  been  much  discussed.  In  the  classical 
period  they  were  voiced  plosives,  like  Latin  ibi,  /d/,  ;g /.  Ihe  Latin 
grammarians  translated  the  term  as  mediae  ijitterae),  and  this  usage  is 
still  found  in  some  modern  English  books.  Tlie  Tedme  clearly  puls  them 
lri  a  single  dimension  of  'Toughness",  and  the  commentators  all  follow 
this  line.  The  homorganic  articulation  of  the  three  triads  was  well  ree- 
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ognizcd,  and  an  approximation  to  their  places  of  articulation  was  achieved 
(c.  g.  Hilgard  1901:  43.10-44,14):  but,  as  we  know,  the  proper  diagnosis 
of  voice  was  not  made  by  western  linguists  until  they  had  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  Sanskritic  Indian  phoneticians  (cf.  Allen  1953:  .33  37). 
The  scholiasts  all  discuss  the  mesa  without  adding  significantly  to  their 
elucidation. 

We  also  sec  that  no  reference  is  made  either  in  the  Techie  or  hv  the 
scholiasts  to  the  phonetic  value  of  written  /g/,  before  another  velar  or 
before  /m,\  as  h],  Priscian  discusses  this  (Keil  2:  7  — .30)  and  reports  a 
special  name  for  it  in  Greek,  agma  (apma]. 

7.  llspi  oo/AaPn^. 

luXXnprt  §6  caxi  icupiox;  ouXXpyic  aopociwou  paid  (pcovf|cvxoc  n 
(ptovn^vxtDv,  oiov  Kdp,  jiouc-  5f.  K«i  f|  cc  evoc 

<po>vf|cvio<;,  olov  d,  f|. 

[7.  On  the  syllable. 

Properly  a  syllable  is  a  combination  of  a  consonant  with  one  or 
with  two  vowels,  as  in  Kar  ‘Cariaiv  and  bous  ‘ox\  but  it  is  less 
properly  also  used  with  reference  to  a  single  vowel,  like  a  and  (h)e.\ 

There  follow  three  sections  on  syllable  length;  syllables  may  be  long  “by 
nature”,  containing  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  “by  position”,  when 
the  vowel  is  followed  by  a  double  consonant  or  by  more  than  one  single 
consonant. 

Commentary 

The  insistence  on  the  term  “syllable”  being  only  properly  applied  to  a 
minimal  structure  CV>  while  seeming  rather  pettifogging  to  a  modern 
phonologist,  is  entirely  understandable.  The  word  as  a  technical  term, 
like  all  other  linguistic  terminology,  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Greeks 
from  general  usage,  where  its  meaning  ‘taking  together'  was  obvious  and 
its  etymology  was  more  prominent  to  a  Greek  writer  than  that  of  the 
word  syllable  is  today. 

A  scholiast  points  out  the  phonological  importance  of  the  syllable  as 
the  unit  bearing  a  single  accent  and  a  single  breath  force,  with  no 
possibility  of  an  internal  pause  (Hilgard  1901:  48.11  -15): 

"Kctxiv  oflv  to  eXXeiTtov  xouxo,  Ev  nveCpo  icai  Eva  xovov 
dfiiucrxdxojs  Axyopevrf’,  coats  xov  oXov  opov  auXXuprfc  elvai  toiou- 
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xov  i,<m>./.a(5f]  taxi  Kupico^  auptpcbvtov  pcxu  (ptoviiKvroc; 

fj  (pmvtifivtfov  Cup’  £vu  xovov  Kai  8v  lEv&fipa  ctdtaax&Twc  Aeyopcvri”. 

[(The  definition  given  in  the  Techne)  is  deficient,  as  it  omits  this: 
“uttered  with  a  single  breath  force  and  a  single  accent”,  so  that  the 
full  definition  is  like  this:  “The  syllable  is  properly  the  combination 
of  consonants  with  one  or  with  two  vowels  uttered  with  a  single 
breath  force  and  a  single  accent”,] 

At  the  upper  limit  of  syllable  structure  several  scholiasts  cite  the  word 
st ran x  ‘drop  (of  liquid)’,  phonetically  [strarjks],  remarkably  coincidental 
with  the  English  maximal  syllabic  structure  exemplified  in  strengths 
(stregOs)  (e  g.  Ililgard  1901:  345.22). 

11.  Flcpi 

Atfyq  6cm  pepo;  too  mid  auvxa^iv  AAyou  6Xd/iaxov. 

[On  the  word. 

A  word  is  the  minimal  part  of  a  syntactic  construction. J 
riepi  46700. 

Aoyoc  6c  ecru  xi£fj<;  xc  mi  eppexpou  X6qc<o<;  ouvOeorc  Stdvoiav 
a6xoxc3.fi  hqXouaa.  Too  6c  46700  peprj  oktg),  ovopa,  f»rjpa,  pcx07.fi, 
ftpOpov,  dvxtovopia,  npoOcm$,  fruppf|pu  Kai  aovncouoc,  fj  yap 
npocnp/opia  cbq  d6o;  x<o  ovopaxi  6rto(3c[)>.nTat. 

[On  the  sentence. 

A  sentence  is  a  combination  of  words  in  prose  or  verse  expressing 
a  complete  thought.  There  are  eight  parts  of  the  sentence  (parts  of 
speech,  word  classes):  noun,  verb,  participle,  article,  pronoun,  prep¬ 
osition,  adverb,  and  conjunction.  The  common  noun  has  been  pul 
under  the  noun  as  one  of  its  subclasses.) 

Commentary 

This  section  defines  the  lower  and  the  upper  limits  of  grammar  (mor¬ 
phology  and  syntax)  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Byzantine  grammarians.  Only 
,n  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  concept,  and  later  the  name,  of  mor¬ 
pheme  evolved,  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Indian  grammarians; 
and  it  has  not  been  until  the  present  century  that  grammar,  as  opposed 
to  rhe(orie  and  stylistics,  should  be  extended  beyond  sentences  to  take  in 
"'hole  paragraphs  and  texts,  in  text  grammar.  Bloomfield  was  able  to 
write  in  1933  (1935:  170):  “Kach  sentence  is  an  independent,  linguistic 
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form,  not  included  by  virtue  of  any  grammatical  construction  in  any 
larger  linguistic  form*.  This  is  the  same  in  essence  as  the  statement  in 
the  Techne,  though  expressed  in  more  formal  terms.  The  only  moves  in 
the  direction  of  a  formalized  grammar  of  suprasenlcntial  texts  were  made 
by  the  Techne  and  the  commentators  in  their  listing  of  some  conjunctions 
(today's  particles),  in  section  20. 

The  theory  and  the  terminology  of  the  Techne  and  of  the  Byzantine 
commentators  remained  firmly  in  what  Hockett  has  referred  to  as  the 
VV(ord  and)  P(aradigm)  model  (1954:  210).  Inflection  and  derivation  are 
treated  as  alterations,  mostly  in  the  “endings*  of  words,  following  the 
Stoic  term  klisi.s  [bending,  inflection],  drawn  from  the  language  of  material 
objects  (ef.  Techne.  section  19:  Epirrhemd  cst /  merits  logon  <ikliton  [the 
adverb  is  an  uninfleelccl  part  of  speech];  Hilgard  1901:  262.3:  klisis 
akoiouthas  [concordant  inflection] ).  Another  metaphorical  usage  is  seen 
in  kineisthai  [to  be  moved,  disturbed]:  kinountai  de  hai  antonymiai  kai 
kata  prosopott  kai  kata  ptosin  [pronouns  are  altered  both  in  accordance 
with  person  and  with  case]  (Hilgard  1901:  262.7).  LC’gein  [to  end]  is  a 
frequently  used  term,  though  its  actual  form  is  often  omitted  {Techne, 
section  12.  on  the  different  types  of  superlatives):  ho  eis  -tatos,  hoion 
oxy lotos,  hradytaios.  kai  ho  eis  -stos,  hoion  megistos,  aristas  [the  one 
(ending)  in  -tatos,  like  oxytatos  ‘sharpest'  and  hr ady  tatos  ’slowest*  and 
the  one  (ending)  in  -stos.  like  megistos  ‘biggest’  and  aristas  ‘best’],  hole 
eis  -os  l&gei  he  genike  [when  the  genitive  ends  in  -os  |  (Hilgard  1901: 
367.13),  tes  eis  ou  lego  uses  [of  the  (case)  ending  in  -on  ]  (369:  10).  pitsa 
metoche  thefvk#  eis  a  ICgei  <?  eis  e.  hoion  legousa  legomene  [every  feminine 
participle  ends  in  -a  or  in  -e,  as  in  legousa  ‘saving’  and  legomene  ‘said’] 
(416:  24  -25).  Compound  words  that  included  one  or  more  bound  forms 
were  referred  to  as  made  up  from  ‘incomplete*  (upoleipontes)  words  (cf. 
Techne  section  12,  paragraph  5).  The  unlimited  grammatical  extensibility 
of  sentences  was  recognized  in  the  possibility  of  the  continued  use  of 
certain  conjunctive  particles  (section  20). 

The  Techne  defines  lexis  [word]  as  the  minimal  part  of  a  syntactic 
construction.  This  is  a  formal  definition,  more  pellucid  than  its  usual 
translation  part  oj  speech,  which  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  different 
meanings  of  l.atin  or  at  to  ['speech’  and  ‘sentence’]);  Priscian  used  pars 
orationis  as  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  tneros  logon  (Keil  1855: 
53.8),  echoing  the  text  of  the  Techne,  though  (mare  sua)  with  much 
greater  prolixity. 

The  set  of  eight  word  classes  (parts  of  speech)  became  standard  in 
Alexandrian  and  Byzantine  grammar  books.  It  had  evolved  through 
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several  generations  of  grammarians  from  the  first  division  of  the  sentence, 
given  by  Plato,  distinguishing  the  nominal  and  verbal  components,  like 
the  generative  grammarians*  S  — ►  NP  VP,  through  the  Stoics  to  the 
Alexandrian  Aristarchus,  the  teacher  of  Dionysius  Thrax.  The  note  on 
common  nouns  being  subclassified  as  nouns  in  one  overall  class  refers  to 
the  Stoic  system  which  distinguished  them  as  a  separate  class,  that 
continued  among  some  writers  of  grammars  (Hilgard  1901:  14.18  —  19; 
356.7—9:  Wouters  1979:  52).  The  eight  word-class  system  was  set  out  by 
the  Techne  and  assumed  in  l  he  syntactic  work  of  Apollonius.  It  was  taken 
over  by  the  Latin  grammarians  but  with  the  interjection  recognized  as  a 
separate  class;  the  Greek  system  treated  it  as  a  subclass  of  adverbs  (section 
19),  except  for  <5,  which  was  assigned  to  the  article  class  as  its  vocative 
case  form.  The  Latins  retained  the  number  eight  because  the  language 
does  not  have  an  article,  and  the  relative  pronoun  (qui.  quae,  quod)  was 
included  either  among  the  nouns,  as  in  Priscian's  grammar,  or  among 
the  pronouns.  Traditional  language  teaching,  particularly  of  the  classical 
languages,  has  ineludcd  the  participle  among  the  inflections  of  the  verb 
and  separated  the  nouns  substantive  from  the  nouns  adjective,  but  oth¬ 
erwise  it  has  preserved  the  system  more  or  less  unchanged. 

The  stability  of  the  system  was  recognized  by  the  scholiasts  and 
Dionysius  Thrax  was  named  as  its  first  expositor:  (Hilgard  1901: 
1 28.27  —  28)  Thratx  Dionysios.  ho  peri  ton  ok  to  meron  tou  logon  diddxas 
hemds  [Dionysius  Thrax,  who  taught  us  about  the  eight  word  classes], 
though  one  added  that  to  the  Techne  s  definition  of  the  lexis  [word] 
should  be  added  that  it  was  a  minimal  meaningful  unit  (meros  eluchiston 
dianoias)  (Hilgard  1901:  212.2  —  4).  The  Homeric  line  [Iliad  22.59)  was 
cited  as  a  sentence  comprising  one  each  of  the  eight  classes: 

pros  de  me  ton  dystenon  eti  phroneont' 

preposition  conjunction  pronoun  article  noun  adverb  participle 

eleeson 
verb 

‘Have  pity  on  me.  the  unhappy  one,  while  yet  living'. 

(Hilgard  1901:  58.16) 

The  primary  division  of  the  sentence  into  NP  and  VP  was  retained  in 
fhe  scholiasts’  statement  that  words  of  these  two  classes,  noun  and  verb, 
were  the  minimal  independent  sentence  components,  dividing  the  semantic 
•content  of  a  sentence,  and  the  prototypical  minimal  sentence  was  exem¬ 
plified  in  Sokrates  anagignfiskei  ‘Socrates  is  reading’.  The  indispensability 
°f  the  noun  and  the  verb,  iheir  order  in  the  minimal  sentence,  other  than 
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elliptical  or  stylistically  marked  sentences,  and  their  order  of  presentation 
in  the  Techne  were  justified  on  both  syntactic  and  semantic  grounds.  The 
following  scholiast's  comments  are  typical: 

Ttov  ftAArov  repoo'/.oom  xauxa  id  660  gcpr|,  to  tc  dvojia  ku!  to 
pfjga,  Kupiu  yap  Kai  yviimoYccpa  gr.pi]  ?*6yoi>  id  660  xaOxa,  rcrivxa 
6c  xd  u?*?*a  repoc;  xtf|v  xc/xiav  ouvxu^iv  £xiv8v6i|Tui. 

...  MCToyjj  yap  Sid  xo  gcrcynv  xf] 5  xwv  piigdicav  icat  xijc  x©v 
dvogdxtov  1816x11x05  teal  gexuq,i»  alvai  ovoguxos  K*ai  pijguxo^'  Ktii 
apOpov  o«d  to  cTovapxdaOai  rrxraxjicoiq,  xooxcaxt  aovSeageiaGar 
d vico vu gift  8f.  avxi  dvdpaioc,  TtupetAagfidveaGur  repoOcmc  8c  5id 
to  repoxiOcaGui  tow  repocipiipcvow  860  pc  paw  xou  Aoyou,  dvopaxoc 
Kai.  prigaxo;  £r.ipprip«  8c  8td  xo  6rei  pi]  gut  a  (prpeoGar  ouvSeapoc 
8c,  creciSi)  aovSeapeua. 

[These  two  parts  of  speech,  the  noun  and  the  verb  take  precedence 
over  the  others,  because  these  two  are  dominant  and  more  genuine 
parts  of  a  sentence,  and  the  others  have  been  invented  for  a  full 
construction  ...  The  participle  is  so  called  because  it  participates  in 
the  property  of  verbs  and  nouns  and  lies  between  them,  the  article 
(‘joint’)  because  it  is  joined  with  ease- inflected  words,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  bound  together  with  them,  the  pronoun  because  it  is  taken  into 
use  in  place  of  a  noun,  the  preposition  because  it  is  preposed  to  the 
two  aforementioned  parts  of  speech,  t  he  adverb  because  it  is  brought 
in  connection  with  the  verb,  and  the  conjunction  because  is  conjoins 
(parts  of  a  sentence).]  (Hilgard  1901:  357.37  —  358.9) 

fc'O.oyfoc  xo  dvopa  too  pf|g«xo5  rcpoxaKicov,  d  icat  rcpoxexaKTai 
xfj  qrixxci  to  pfjga,  OTi  xd  guv  dvogaxa  Kuxd  odaicov  xiGexai,  xd  8c 
pijguiut  Koxd  repayguiow  to  pev  ydp  ovopu  odaiac  drxi  8 1] >,00x1- 
k6v,  to  8c  pfjga  npdyguxo-;’  Kopuoicpui  8c  at  oilmen  tow  repay- 
gdxcov  dcroaxnxov  ydp  xo  (piXoaotpcTv  Siya  too  gcxiovxo^,  ogouo^ 

8c  Kai  xo  dvayiyvwaKSiv.  ci  gf]  ert]  6  gcxiojv  xtjv  dvayiyvoKTiv 
IcoKpdxiic'  repoTCpcocxa)  xoivuv  xo  ovoga  too  f>fjpaTO<;,  ocrov  Kai 
1)  ouala  repoxepedet  too  repdygaxoc. 

[There  are  good  reasons  for  placing  the  noun  before  the  verb,  even 
if  it  has  been  natural  to  put  the  verb  first,  l>ecause  nouns  relate  to 
substances,  but  verbs  relate  to  actions:  the  noun  designates  a  sub¬ 
stance,  the  verb  an  action.  Substances  are  superior  to  actions.  It  is 
nonsensical  to  speak  of  philosophizing  without  the  person  doing  it, 
and  likewise  about  reading  if  there  were  not  Socrates  doing  some 
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reading;  so  let  the  noun  take  precedence  over  the  verb,  in  as  much 
as  substance  takes  precedence  over  aclion.]  (Hilgard  1901: 
358.14-21) 

The  independent  statement  in  this  section  insisting  on  the  common  and 
the  proper  nouns  belonging  to  the  same  class  may  he  a  deliberate  cor¬ 
rection  of  an  earlier  Sloic-influcnccd  separation  referred  to  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  (p.  42). 

12.  nepi  dvopato^. 

’Ovopd  firm  gf.po;  /.oyou  rctamirov,  atbpa  i\  rupaypu  crripaivov, 
aojpa  pev  olov  >.iOoc,  rtpaygu  fifi  olov  natficia,  Koivrnc  xc  mi  ifiiax: 
Xcybpevow  Koivoyq  pev  ofov  rivOpmao^,  i'juroc,  ifiuoc  hr.  olov 
ItoKpdxiic.  nXdxtov.  napfinfixai  fic  x<7>  bvbpcm  rcevre  ycvr|,  f.iSti, 
axnpaxu,  dpiQpou  ititbofit;. 

Tcvn  pev  obv  ciai  xpice.  dpaevncbv,  OtjXoicov  ml  obfictBpov, 
evtoi  Sir  7tpoaxi0iacn  xooxoiq  icat  fixepa  fibo,  koivov  xb  mi  F.rci- 
koivov,  koivov  pev  olov  dvOpomoq,  itctxo:;.  frclicoivov  5b  olov  yf.- 
Aifitbv,  acTbc. 

Elfin  Si:  Suo,  Ttpioxbrimov  icai  mpdyor/ov.  ftpamSxoTtov  p£v  oiiv 
tcrxi  xb  mxd  xi]v  Ttpojxnv  Ocaiv  acxOcv.  olov  yfj,  Ttapbycoyov  fie  xb 
a<p’  cicpoo  tf|v  ycveaiv  caxTjKbq,  olov  yaifpoq.  F,Y6ti  5c  rcapayoVytov 
ciai  cTtxd,  naxpovopiKov,  kxt]xikov.  auyKpixtKov,  faoicopumicbv, 
Ttaptbvupov,  oTtcpGcTiKov  kui  piipuxiKov.  jraxpwvopncbv  H-CV  ovv 
baxi  mpioc  xb  dao  ttaipo;  caxnput*<Jptvov'  kuxuxpxioxikwc  fib 
mi  dab  Ttpoyovcov,  olov  1  lT)Act5r|q  6  'AyiAXcix;  mi  AiuKifiq;. 

Kttixikov  5c  xb  ux to  xf|v  ktiioiv  itcTcxtoKO!;,  cpTccpiciXiippcvoo 
xof)  KXTJXOpOC,  Otov  Nl]XfjtUt  ITCTtOl,  'EKTOpCOC  X1TWV,  1  l>vaiU>VlKOV 
PipA.iov.  IvyKpixiKov  fic  caxi  xd  xf|v  anvyw-piaiv  exov  cvbc  7tpbq 
bva  bpoioycvf|.  otov  ‘AxiAAcbc  dvfipeioxepoq  xd»v  Tpcbtov.  itbv  fic 
ouyKpixiKwv  xukoi  ciai  xpcic,  6  ciq  xcpoc,  olov  bquxcpoc,  ppufib- 
xepo;,  Krai  6  cic  o>v  KitOupov.  otov  peAxitov,  mA/dajv,  mi  o  ci; 
arfiv,  olov  Kpciaatov,  haatov.  'Y7tcp0cxiKov  fic  caxi  xb  mx’  CTxlxaaiv 
bvo;  Tcpoq  izoWoiK  trapaAup|3avbpcvov  cv  aoyKpiaci.  Tuitoi  fic 
ftbxoO  ciai  Sbo,  b  clq  xaxoc,  olov  bquxaxo;,  [ipufiOxuioc,  kui  o  eic; 
axoc,  olov  peyiaxoc,  apiaxoc;.  'YnfipKOpiaxiKov  fic  can  xb  pcia>aiv 
xoii  Ttpwxoxuxoo  fir|Aoi3v  daoyKpixrrn;,  olov  dvOpomlaKo*;,  Xi0ac„ 
peipuKuAXiov.  Uapumipov  fic  caxi  to  nap’  bvopa  fj  (•>;  6q  bvbpaxoc 
rcoinOev,  olov  Ocrov,  Tpiitprov.  'Pnpuxucov  fic  caxi  xb  curb  f>i'ipaxo^ 
mprp/jicvov,  otov  iPiXiipcov,  Nm'mrnv. 
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Lxfipaxa  6k  ovopaxrov  f.iai  xpia.  frcXouv,  abvOf.xov,  rcupaaov- 
Octov,  (xjiXoC'V  gsv  oiov  Mfcpvmv,  auvBexov  oiov  ’Ayapagvcov,  rcap- 
uauvOcxov  6k  oiov  *Ayapupvovt6ii<;,  <PiAi7t7x£6r|^.  T<ov  6k  ctdvGutujv 
Hiacpopui  nlat  xcacmpf.;;.  a  ptv  yap  ai)xa>v  uteri  v  k.K  5uo  xF.Xr.icav, 
d>^  xriPloooo;.  ft  8k  kK  86o  ajto).cux6vxan\  aj;  Ioc[>oK/.f|c,  ft  6k  fit 
diioXeijJovxo;  Kai  iF.Xdou.  dx;  <I>i/,68r|poc,  ft  8k  k\c  xfarioo  Kai 

dTcoAcmovxoc.  (be  napuckiV;. 

‘ApiOpoi  8k  xpeic,  £vikoc,  Suikoc  icai  JiXpOuvxiKoc;,  uvik6<;  guv 
oiov  "Ogiipoc,  Soiko;  8t:  oiov  xeb  'Opqp®,  K/.TiGuvxiKOt;  8u  oiov 
"Olu]  poi.  eiai  8c  xtve;  Cvikoi  x<*P<*KxflP£<;  Kai  kata  Tto/.kmv  Xc- 
ydpevot,  oiov  8ngo:;,  x°P(-<>?>  Ktl'  7tXr|9uvxiKoi  Kata  £vu«bv  xc  Kai 
Sdikcov,  £vik(T)v  guv  o>c  'AOfivai,  ©fjfkn,  8oikc)v  8c  (be  agtpdxp.pot. 

rixcbcTcic  6c  da iv  ovoguxwv  ncvxc,  dpOt),  yevuen,  8oxikt|.  aixia- 

TIKT]  KUl  K  All  TIKI],  AcyCXdl  8£  f)  ftf.V  Op0T|  dvOpflGTlKp  Ktti  cOOtttt. 

f)  8c  ycviKT)  kxiixlki'i  Kai  umpiKT),  fj  8u  8oxtKf|  fe*iax(iXxiief|.  f|  8c 
uixmxtKi'i  Kaxr  aixiav,  rj  8c  K?cnxiKri  jrpoaayopcoxiKf). 

[12.  On  the  noun. 

A  noun  is  u  part  of  speech  inflected  for  case,  designating  a  physical 
object  or  an  abstract  entity,  an  object  such  as  “stone”,  an  abstract 
entity  such  as  “education”.  It  may  be  used  in  both  a  common  sense 
and  in  an  individual  sense,  common  as  in  “man”  or  “horse”, 
individual  (proper)  as  “Socrates”  or  “Plato”.  Five  categories  apply 
to  nouns:  gender,  subclass,  form,  number,  and  case. 

[here  are  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  Some 
add  two  more  to  these,  common  and  epicene,  common  as  with 
dtUhropos  'human  being'  (which  may  tie  used  as  a  feminine  noun, 
meaning  ‘woman')  or  hippos  ‘horse’  (stallion  or  marc),  epicene  as 
with  cheliddn  ‘swallow’  (always  feminine)  and  act  os  ‘eagle’  (always 
masculine). 

There  are  two  (major)  subclasses,  primary  and  derived.  Primary 
nouns  are  those  used  as  they  were  first  imposed  on  things,  such  as 
g§  ‘earth’;  derived  nouns  are  those  having  their  origin  in  another 
word,  like  gaiPios  ‘earthly’.  There  are  seven  subclassifications  of 
derived  nouns:  patronymics,  possessives,  comparatives,  diminutives, 
denominals.  superlatives,  and  deverbals.  A  patronymic  is  strictly  a 
noun  formed  from  the  fathers  name,  less  properly  from  one  of  the 
ancestors,  as  with  Achilles  ‘son  of  Peleus  and  ‘(grand)son  of  Aea- 
eus’.] 
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There  follow  details  of  various  formations  of  patronymics. 

[A  possessive  is  a  noun  relating  to  possession,  including  the  posses¬ 
sor’s  name,  like  Helens’ s  horses,  Hector's  coat,  a  Fla  tonic-  book.  A 
comparative  is  one  that  compares  one  with  another  of  a  similar 
class,  e.  g.  Achilles  is  braver  than  Ajax,  or  with  many  of  different 
classes,  Achilles  is  braver  than  the  Trojans.  There  are  three  types  of 
comparatives:  those  ending  in  -ter os,  like  oxvteros  “sharper’,  and 
bradyteros  ‘slower’,  those  ending  in  -on,  like  ’hellion  ‘better’,  and 
kallion  ‘more  beautiful’,  and  those  ending  in  -son,  like  kreissvn 
‘better’,  and  hhson  ’worse’.  A  superlative  is  a  noun  that  brings  the 
intensiveness  of  one  individual  into  comparison  with  many  others. 
There  are  two  types:  those  ending  in  -tatos,  like  oxytatos  ‘sharpest', 
and  brady  tatos  ‘slowest’,  and  those  ending  in  -istos,  like  megistos 
‘biggest’,  and  aristas  ‘best’.  A  diminutive  is  a  noun  that  indicates  a 
smaller  version  of  its  original  without  any  comparison,  like  anthrd- 
piskos  ‘manikin’,  lithax  ‘pebble’  (lit has  ‘stone’),  mciraky/lion  ‘a  mere 
boy'  (meirdkion  ‘boy’)-  A  denominal  noun  is  one  formed  alongside 
another  noun  or  from  it,  like  Theon  ( thefts  ‘god’)  or  Tryph&n  (try phi* 
‘softness’,  ‘luxury’).  A  deverbal  noun  is  one  derived  from  a  verb, 
like  Philemon  (phi lew  ‘to  love’),  or  ;\o$mvn  (noefn  “to  understand’). 

There  are  three  forms  of  nouns,  simple,  compound,  and  decom¬ 
pound,  simple  like  Memndn,  compound  like  Agamemnon,  and  de¬ 
compound  like  Agamemnonides  ‘descendant  of  Agamemnon’,  or 
Philip  pi  des  'descendant  of  Philip'  ( philefn ,  ‘to  love’,  hippos  ‘horse’). 
There  are  four  different  forms  of  compounding,  some  compounds 
being  formed  front  two  complete  words,  as  cheirisophos' skilled  with 
the  hands’  (cheiri  ‘by  hand',  sophos  ‘clever’),  some  from  two  incom¬ 
plete  words,  as  Sophoktes  (sopho-  ‘clever’,  ‘wise’,  kfeos  ‘fame’),  some 
from  an  incomplete  word  and  a  complete  one,  as  Philddemos  ( philo - 
‘friend’,  demos  ‘people’),  and  some  front  a  complete  and  an  incom¬ 
plete  word,  as  Perikles  (‘famous  all  round’,  peri  ‘around’,  kleos). 

There  are  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  singular  like 
Homer  os  ‘Homer’,  dual  like  to  Homho  ‘the  two  Homers’,  and  plural 
like  Homeroi  ‘(more  than  two)  Homers’.  Some  nouns  that  are 
singular  in  form  refer  to  many  individuals,  like  ‘people',  ‘chorus’, 
and  some  that  are  plural  in  form  refer  to  single  items,  like  Athens. 
Thebes  (the  Greek  nouns  Athinai  and  Thdhai  were  morphologically 
plural),  and  to  two  items,  like  amphoteroi  ‘both’. 

There  are  five  cases,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  and 
vocative.  The  nominative  is  also  called  the  naming  ease  and  the 
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upright  case,  the  genitive  is  also  called  the  possessive  case  and  the 
paternal  case,  the  dative  is  also  called  the  epistolary  case,  the 
accusative  the  causative  case,  and  the  vocative  the  case  of  address 

-J 

There  follows  a  separate  subclassificalion  of  nouns  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  preceding:  proper,  common,  adjectival,  relative,  quasi-relative,  hom¬ 
onym,  synonym,  double  naming,  given  name,  ethnic  name,  interrogative, 
indefinite,  anaphoric,  collective,  distributive,  inclusive,  onomatopoeic, 
generic,  specific,  ordinal,  (cardinal)  numeral,  participatory,  independent 
(understood  in  isolation),  and  two  classes  of  dcverbal  nouns,  active  and 
passive. 

Commentary 

The  sections  on  the  noun  and  the  verb  (13)  well  illustrate  the  style  and 
the  context  of  the  Techne.  The  conciseness  of  the  definitions  and  sub- 
classifications,  with  the  relevant  categories,  imply  an  established  descrip¬ 
tive  procedure,  requiring  no  extensive  justification,  whatever  may  be  the 
date  of  much  of  the  text  as  we  have  it.  In  this  it  is  very  unlike  the 
syntactic  books  of  Apollonius,  a  teacher  like  Dionysius,  but  one  who 
feels  the  need  to  question,  discuss,  and  defend  with  examples  much  of 
what  he  is  saying  about  Greek  syntax.  Bui  he  assumes  the  Dionysian 
classifications  and  morphological  allegories,  only  differing  in  one  or  two 
definitions. 

In  the  definition  of  the  noun  given  in  the  Techne  the  word  pragma 
requires  some  comment.  It  is  clearly  to  be  understood  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  incorporated  in  the  definition  of  the  verb  by  the  commentators 
(which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  comments  quoted  on  the  preceding  two 
sections).  The  commentators  make  the  distinction  in  the  Techne  s  defi¬ 
nition  between  soma  and  pragma  explicitly  one  of  a  three-dimensional 
existent  as  against  an  abstract  one  (Hilgard  1901:  524.13—  15): 

Lejpu  taxi  to  Tpr/Vfj  Sidoxaxov.  pqtcRi,  rc/.axei,  paOei,  cuptj  t£  kai 
0ca  uxomitTOv  x  pay  pa  <p  pq5f.v  xotixtov  cxctui,  vcj)  8f.  povov 
vofitxai. 

[A  body  is  something  that  extends  in  length,  width,  and  depth,  and 
is  accessible  to  touch  and  sight;  an  abstraction  is  something  to 
which  none  of  these  apply,  but  is  entertained  only  in  the  mind.] 
Another  commentator  unites  the  two  concepts  under  the  single  head 
of  ousta  ‘existent,  substance*  (Hilgard  1901:  214.26). 
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Word-form  variation  is  treated  under  the  term  parepomena  (literally) 
[what  follows],  translated  by  Ihe  Latins  as  accidentia  (hence  English 
accidence  for  this  part  of  grammar).  It  is  indeed  likened  to  Lhe  Aristotelian 
symhebekota  [accidents,  properties]  by  a  scholiast  (Hilgard  1901:  217.23) 
parepomenon  de  esti  symbebekos  (cf.  Aristotle  Topics  131  a  27*  Sophistical 
refutations  168  b 28  —  31).  When  we  look  at  the  formal  differences  in  the 
lists  of  parepomena ,  we  see  that  in  the  main  line  of  Greek  (and  Latin) 
grammar  no  distinction  was  made  between  inflectional  and  derivational 
categories.  Such  a  distinction  was  made  by  Varro.  between  dedinatio 
natural  is  and  dedinatio  vohmtaria,  respectively  (De  lingua  Latina  8; 
21  -  22),  and  more  formally  set  out  on  different  criteria  as  modi  respect ivi 
and  modi  absoluti  by  the  scholastic  grammarians  in  the  western  later 
Middle  Ages. 

Case  inflection  entered  into  the  definition  of  the  noun  just  as  caseless- 
ness  was  pari  of  the  definition  of  the  verb.  This  made  inevitable  the 
separate  recognition  of  the  participle,  since  this  was  both  case-inflected 
and  subject  to  most  of  the  specifically  verbal  categories  (section  15). 

Of  the  nominal  categories  case  is  the  most  interesting.  It  had  been 
established  by  the  Stoics  in  its  continuing  position  as  the  primary  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  nominally  inflected  words.  Though  the  Techne  says 
little  about  it.  a  syntactic  theory  of  case,  already  established  in  Stoic 
theory  and  the  subject  of  a  separate  book  by  Apollonius,  was  further 
developed  by  the  Byzantine  grammarians;  and  it  has  persisted  through 
the  centuries  to  the  present  day  in  versions  of  case  grammar,  and  case 
assignment  is  nowf  a  basic  component  of  generative  grammar  (Horroeks 
1987:  102-108). 

In  Antiquity  and  still  among  most  modern  linguists  ease  is  a  category 
of  morphological  differences  in  nominal  words  with  various  syntactic  and 
semantic  functions.  Since  the  Stoics  the  Greek  cases  were  divided  into 
fiie  nominative  and  the  oblique  cases.  The  commentators  had  to  explain 
both  the  use  of  the  term  ptSsis,  in  object  language  ‘fall',  and  the  justication 
for  the  nominative  being  called  the  'upright'  case  in  Greek  (or the  or 
cut  he  fa).  They  regarded  the  noun  as  such,  before  its  “fall’'  or  case 
assignment,  as  a  more  abstract  lexical  entity  not  yet  fully  grammaticali/ed 
(Hilgard  1901:  231.16-27): 

AiTttpiOpqcTugcvoc  xce;  jitroocK;  SiSuokf.i  ijpdc  jtu*;  CKdarq  Xaya- 
xui.  Aeysi  tf)v  eoBciav  xai  6vop.acmKi)v,  icdOo  ovopuCeiv  xivd 
Poo/v6pevoi  trii'jtq  Kcxpf|ji£()a  ...  TT(i>;  5c  otov  xf.  hm\  xr]v  uoxijv 
euOeTuv  icai  7txdKTiv  X-cyeirBui;  Kai  cpagf.v  ft-ri  5ovut6v  njv  rcxromv 
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AcyccrOai  k«L  eftOstav  kuxu  xiva  Xdyov  k«0o  jitv  yap  ireicxo>K8v 
drcd  tof>  kolvoC  ciq  i5i6n]ta.  ovopa^xai  rcxdjai-;'  KaOo  6f.  TtF.aouoa 
fi|iEivf,v  opOij  Kui  tax iv  ftotrcp  f]v  cv  xu)  ycviKXp,  koXoTto  av  6p9f], 

<6c  av  ciJtoipcv  ical  ncpi.  ypcupdou.  ftancp  F.dv  u'  Xdpq  ypaipeTov 
Kai  d(pfi  elc  xf|v  yf|v  Kai  opOov  axfj,  k«(>o  ji£v  JicrcxcdKCV  6k  xrj<; 
XCLpOC,  (SOKF.I  TUiJCXWKCVttt,  K'fl()6  6f.  icecfov  6p06v  fcrmi,  Xeycxat 
opOov. 

[I  laving  made  an  inventory  of  the  cases  (Dionysius)  teaches  us  how 
each  one  gels  its  name,  lie  calls  the  ‘upright’  case  also  the  nomi¬ 
native,  in  as  much  as  we  use  it  when  we  want  to  name  someone  ... 
Bui  how  is  it  possible  that  this  same  upright  case  can  also  be  called 
a  ‘fair?  We  say  that  there  is  some  sense  in  allowing  the  ‘fall*  to  be 
also  upright.  For  in  so  far  as  it  has  fallen  from  generality  into  a 
particular  case,  it  is  called  a  fall;  but  in  so  far  as  having  fallen  it 
remained  upright  and  is  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  in  its  generic 
form,  we  would  call  it  upright,  as  wc  would  say  of  a  stylus,  if 
someone  dropped  it  to  the  ground  and  it  stood  upright,  that  in  so 
far  as  it  has  fallen  from  his  hand  it  docs  seem  to  have  fallen,  but 
in  so  far  as  having  fallen  it  stood  upright  it  is  said  to  be  upright  ] 

The  nominative  case  is  used  with  nouns  in  the  subject  position  in  basic 
sentence  structure,  as  compared  with  the  “sideways"  oblique  cases  used 
in  object  positions,  that  is,  designating  entities  acted  upon:  mostly  these 
were  accusative  case  forms  but  some  verbs  constructed  with  objects 
required  genitive  or  dative  cases.  A  commentator  continues  a  Stoic 
metaphorical  explanation  of  this  distinction  in  cases  from  wrestling,  and 
justifies  the  practice  of  listing  the  genitive  immediately  after  the  nomi¬ 
native  by  the  fact  that  in  passive  sentences  the  agent  is  put  into  the 
genitive  case,  corresponding  to  the  subject  of  active  constructions  (Ililgard 
1901:  546.13-14): 

'OpOaic  GTipuivet  Tijv  oikrtav  xou  npdyprrroc.,  Kai  ouvxdxTf.xai  xoic 
opOoic  ptjparn,  xouxcaxi  xoic  CvcpyqxiKoi:;. 

[(The  upright)  case  designates  the  substance  involved  in  the  action 
as  upright,  and  it  constructs  with  “upright”  verbs,  that  is,  active 
(transitive)  verbs.]  (Hilgard  1901:  546.13—14) 

II  66  yeviKq  icpot&mnrcai  xtijv  vXkow  icuxd  xuuxac  xdc  aixluc  xd 
cvcpyqxtKd  pfptuxa  icaXodvrai  SpaoxiKd,  KuXoCvxai  k«i  opOa, 
itpoofcpxdpeva  6c  ei;  irdfiti  Kc&oovxai  Kai  ira0T|xiKd  Kai  umia,  dno 
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jiF.xuipopuc  xwv  d0/vr|xd>v  xtbv  dpOcov  f\  (Mtiicov  Ka/.oupRvmv  xd  8f, 
Tcpocpxbpcvn  gvp.pyntucfi  yf.vucrj  oovTdaoovxai  pexd  xfj c  ujto 
7cpoOF.<TF.co;,  ximxa>,  Timxojiai  \mo  ctou. 

[The  genitive  is  put  before  the  other  (oblique cases)  for  these  reasons: 
active  (transitive)  verbs  are  called  effective  and  also  upright,  but 
those  that  are  getting  involved  with  being  acted  upon  arc  called 
both  passive  and  laid  back,  from  the  metaphor  drawn  from  athletes 
who  are  cither  named  as  upright  or  laid  back.  The  forementioned 
active  verbs  are  constructed  with  the  genitive  case  with  the  prepo¬ 
sition  hypo  ‘by’  (when  they  are  passivized):  typto  T  beat',  typtomai 
‘I  am  beaten’  hypo  sou  ‘by  you’.]  (Hilgard  1901:  548.34  —  549.2) 

This  commentator  also  gives  an  alternative  derivation  for  ptdsis  as  a 
technical  term,  from  the  falling  of  dice  (Hilgard  1901:  546.12),  a  derivation 
proposed  by  Sitlig  (1931)  and  supported  by  Hjelmslev  (1935). 

Chocroboscus  (Hilgard  1894.  I:  109.30  —  34)  offers  both  alternative 
explanations  of  ptdsis*  distinguishing  the  nominative  (“upright  fall”)  from 
the  oblique  (“sideways  fall”),  as  a  metaphor  from  a  dropped  stylus,  which 
may  fall  upright  or  in  a  sideways  position.  However,  he  prefers  the  dice 
metaphor  without  giving  a  proper  explanation  ( hoper  belfion  estin  [which 
is  preferable]),  and  one  must  admit  that  the  falling  stylus  metaphor  does 
distinguish  the  nominative  from  the  oblique  cases  more  readily. 

The  accusative  case  was  defined  simply  in  the  Tech ne  as  the  case 
involved  in  a  caused  action,  the  effected  or  the  affected  case.  The  standard 
term  accusative  is  usually  attributed  to  Varro  (De  lingua  Latina  8.66  67, 
casus  accusandi);  a  scholiast  gives  it  a  double  function,  based  on  the 
double  sense  of  the  Greek  verb  aitklsthai  [To  allege  as  a  cause*  and  to 
accuse’]  (Hilgard  1901:  232.3  —  4:  kat'  aitian  phesin  etoi  kat'  aitiasin  [he 
uses  the  term  in  relation  to  causation  or  accusation]). 

In  later  years  a  definite  localist  theory  of  case  was  evolved  and  has 
continued  in  importance.  It  is  principally  associated  with  the  syntactic 
work  of  Maximus  Planudes  (pp.  215  —  227);  its  origin  lies  in  the  sets  of 
three  denominal  adverbs  (section  19),  like  oikoi  ‘at  home’,  oikade  ‘home¬ 
ward’,  and  oikothen  ‘from  home’,  though  this  is  not  further  commented 
on  either  by  the  author  of  the  Techne  or  by  the  scholiasts. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  section,  as  given  in  the  Techne , 
return  to  the  subclassifieation  of  nouns  under  the  category  of  eitle  [sub¬ 
classes].  These  paragraphs  coexist  rather  strangely  with  ihe  earlier  listing 
ot  nominal  euie  and  it  was  suspected  as  a  later  insertion  by  Steinthal 
(1891:  249—251),  who  otherwise  accepts  the  Techne  as  the  work  of 
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Dionysius  in  its  present  form,  but  the  scholiasts  include  them  in  their 
commentaries.  If  the  text  is  regarded  as  having  passed  through  several 
‘'editions”  over  the  years  such  occasional  inconsistent  interpolations  arc 
not  improbable. 

Partially  repeating  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  eide,  this 
further  listing  includes  the  subclass*  of  onoma  ep'ttheton,  translated  by 
Priscian  as  nomen  adiectivum  and  destined  for  separate  recognition  as 
adjective  in  modern  limes.  Two  comments  are  in  order: 

(1)  Both  the  Techne  and  the  commentators  write  themselves  out  of  the 
modern  criteria  for  the  recognition  of  adjectives,  namely  the  three  grades 
of  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative,  through  their  separate  listing 
the  latter  two  as  themselves  different  subclasses,  synkritikon  and  hyper- 
t  he  t  ikon. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  other  subclasses  of  nouns  given  in  this  listing  and  in 
the  earlier  list,  the  class  membership  of  onoma  epitheton  is  more  con¬ 
strained  semantically  than  is  the  class  of  adjectives  in  modern  European 
grammars.  The  relevant  passage  reads: 

T/ru Oex 6 v  8e  Aon  to  Arti  KUpitov  ij  KpocrnYOpucdw  opamipox;  tiOe- 
jif.vov  icai  Sr|A.ouv  ibcutvov  fj  ydyov.  XcepflavEtai  5&  Tpixa>c,  dud 
TOfHS*  drco  oebpaxo;  k«L  dno  xcov  ektoc,  arcb  puv  iimyjis  co«;  to 
ooxppcov,  riKOAaoToc,  and  6e  atopuro^  <b;  to  xayiic,,  (IpaSnc.  dito 
8e  to)v  ekto<;  ok;  to  jiJ.ouoioi;, 

[A  (noun)  adjective  is  one  that  is  put.  with  proper  noun  and  common 
nouns  and  with  various  meanings,  indicating  praise  or  reproach. 
Adjectives  have  three  sources:  from  mental  stales,  like  ‘prudent' 
and  ‘intemperate’,  from  bodily  slates,  like  ‘quick'  and  ‘slow’,  and 
from  external  conditions,  like  ‘rich’  and  ‘poor’.J 

The  commentators  add  little  to  this.  But  syntactically  they  observe  the 
parallelism  between  epitheta  and  epirrhemata ,  being  subordinated  to  other 
nouns  and  to  verbs  respectively  (Tlilgard  1901:  233.25-  27;  552.26  -27), 
and  this  is  why  adjectival  nouns  have  forms  for  each  of  the  three  genders 
(553.3).  “Double  naming”  (p.  64)  refers  to  the  two  names  given  to  a 
single  individual,  with  the  example  Paris  and  Alexander. 

13.  llcpi  pqpaTO^. 

Tqpd  eau  >ve^i;  ibmi>To$.  E7ti<3eKTtvn  Xpbvcov  te  Kai  zepoerrimow 
kui  dpiOprov,  AvApysiav  ij  naOoq  ruupiaT&oa.  IlapETtETai  5ft  Ttj> 
piipuTi  cuced),  ftyieXlcnuc,  biaOAoEic;,  r.Vbq,  oxfipaxa,  dpiGpoi, 
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Xpovoi,  npAcramu,  au^uylat.  icai  fcyKAureu;  fiF.v  f.iai  ttcvtc,  6pi- 
<rxiKf|,  7iponTaKTiKr|.  coicxucfi,  ^iroiaKTiKT)  teat  ftnapfyuptrroc. 
Siaficcycic  86  film  xpcic.  evcpysia,  rcdOo;,  pFaoxrj:;-  svepyeia  pev 
oiov  xoTtxor,  TcaOoc  5£  olov  xbirxopai,  gcaonic  8e  f]  noxk  p£v 
cvcpyaav  rcoxf.  8e  ixaOoq  mxpicyxewTft,  olov  TEcrcoiOa,  8if.(p0opa, 
f.K7ro»r|CT(ipr|v,  f.ypfn|/ap7]v.  c'18t|  8s  8110,  npcDtoxoTtov  icaL  ita- 
puywyov,  npcoioxoflov  pev  olov  ap8m,  napaywyov  5s  olov  dp8eoo). 
ayj'ipaxa  5c  xpia,  anAonv,  auv9sxov,  jtctpacruvGcxov.  dir/.ouv  pev 
olov  tppovd),  auvOsrov  8s  olov  Kaxacppovm,  rcapaaovOcxov  5s  olov 
dvxiyovi^o),  (pi?virt7ti^co.  apiOpoi  5c  xpsic,  6vuc6<;,  5uiko;  icai 
7tA1lO^)vxlK:6;•  tvticoc  pev  o(ov  tutttio,  5luk6<;  8s  olov  xurcxcxov, 
7tAT|0i)vxiKo^  5e  olov  xoTtxopsv.  7tp6ao)7ca  5c  xpsic,  rtpeoxov.  8eu- 
xspov,  xplxov  jxpfoxov  olov  xuiTXft),  8e6xepov  oiov  ximxsi;.  xplxov 
olov  TuxTsr  7tpioxov  gev  dtp’  oo  6  Xoyo;.  5cdxcpov  5s  7tpo<;  5v  6 
?.6yOs,  xplxov  8s  jespi  od  6  Xoyoq.  ypovot  5c  xpetc,  svsaxio;, 
Tcapc?aiAuO(k;*  pcX/.ow.  xoinov  8c  6  7iaps>.ii/-o0(!)^  cyei  5ia<popd-; 
tsaaapac,  Txupuxuxticov,  napaicclpevov,  i>irspai;vxsAiKov.  dopi- 
axov,  8>v  aoyycvciai  cim  xpsT<;,  Svcaxajxo^  irpoq  napaxaxiKov, 
jcapaK£ipsvm>  rcpb<;  imcpaovxsAiic6\\  doploxoo  irpo^  psAAovxa. 

[13.  On  l  he  verb. 

A  verb  is  a  word  not  inflected  for  wise,  but  admitting  tense,  person, 
and  number  and  indicating  an  activity  or  being  acted  on.  bight 
categories  arc  applicable  to  a  verb:  mood,  voice,  subclass,  form, 
number,  tense,  person,  and  conjugation.  There  are  five  moods: 
indicative,  imperative,  optative,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive.  There 
are  three  voices:  active,  passive,  and  middle:  active  like  typto  ‘I  hit’, 
passive  like  typtomai  ‘I  am  hif.  and  middle,  which  sometimes 
designates  an  action  and  sometimes  an  experience,  like  pepoitha  ll 
obey’  (’1  have  been  persuaded'),  diephthora  L1  have  been  destroyed', 
epoiesamen  ‘1  did  it  for  myself,  and  egrapsamen  I  wrote  for  myself. 
There  arc  two  subclasses,  primary  and  derived,  primary  like  drdo 
\  water',  and  derived  like  ardeiio  ‘I  water.  There  are  three  forms: 
simple,  compound,  and  decompound:  simple  like  phrani 7  ‘l  think-, 
compound  like  kataphronv  T  despise’,  and  decompound  like  emti- 
gonizo  '[  support  Anligonus’  and  phitippizo  ‘l  support  Philip'.  There 
are  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  e.g.  typto  1  hit'. 
ty pie  ton  *you  twfo  hif,  and  tip  t  omen  ‘we  (more  than  two)  hit’.  There 
are  three  persons  first,  second,  and  third;  typto  ‘1  hif,  typieis  ‘you 
(singular)  hif,  typtei  ‘he,  she,  it  hits';  the  first  person  denotes  the 
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speaker,  the  second  person  denotes  the  one  addressed,  and  the  third 
person  denotes  who  or  what  the  sentence  is  about.  There  are  three 
lenses,  present,  past,  and  future:  of  these  the  past  has  four  distinc¬ 
tions:  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  aorist;  and  there  are  three 
linkages:  the  present  with  the  imperfect,  the  perfect  with  the  plu¬ 
perfect,  and  the  aorist  with  the  future  ] 

There  follows  one  section  on  the  conjugations,  the  contracted  verbs 
( philein  ‘to  love’,  etc.),  and  the  verbs  in  -mi. 

Commentary 

The  verb  receives  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  noun  in  its  definition, 
subclassification,  and  relevant  categories. 

The  five  moods  (Priseian’s  modi)  are  glossed  by  the  scholiasts  as 
indicating  “altitudes  of  the  mind”  towards  what  is  being  expressed  {delothi 
dia these  is  psyches),  and  three  of  them  are  defined  in  semantic  or  pragmatic 
terms:  stating,  commanding,  wishing.  The  subjunctive  (hypotakiikt)  is 
named  after  its  subordinated  role  in  syntax,  after  such  conjunctions  as 
hina  ‘in  order  that  ...’  and  ean  ‘if,  and  the  infinitive  {aparemphatos)  is 
so  called  from  its  exemption  from  two  of  the  constraining  or  modifying 
allegories,  person  and  number  (llilgard  1901:  245.1  9).  Lacking  these 

paremphatikd  [modifications]  it  could  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  higher 
level  of  abstraction,  rather  like  the  noun  when  considered  apart  from  its 
cases  (pp.  65  —  66).  A  scholiast  writes  (Hilgard  1901:  72.29  —  30): 

To  coiapepouTov  ovopd  too  nphyixaxaq  Kcri  atito  aiipaivei  x6 
ttpaypa  to  pf|7ca)  fcpjifioov  si<;  yug'fyv. 

[  The  infinitive  is  the  name  of  the  action  and  signifies  the  action 
itself  before  it  has  entered  the  mind.] 

Despite  their  elaborations  the  scholiasts’  treatment  of  verbal  mood  re¬ 
mains  incomplete;  indicatives  can  be  subordinated,  optatives  are  the 
required  subordinated  mood  in  some  constructions,  and  subjunctives  can 
be  used  as  the  main  or  the  sole  verb  in  some  independent  sentences. 

l’he  Greek  verb  had  three  voices  that  could  all  he  formally  differen¬ 
tiated  in  some  lenses:  egrapsa  ‘1  wrote',  egraphe  ‘it  was  written’,  and 
egrapsamen  ‘I  wrote  for  myself.  Enorgctikon  [active]  was  used  of  active 
transitive  verbs:  intransitive  verbs,  though  they  may  be  active  in  form, 
are  designated  oudetera  [neutral]  (Hilgard  1901:  246.1 1).  While  active  and 
passive  present  no  special  problems,  the  semantics  of  the  Greek  middle 
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voice  is  notoriously  difficult  to  analyse.  The  forms  classed  as  middle  in 
the  Teehne,  as  variously  expressing  an  active  or  a  passive  role,  arc  set  up 
without  regard  to  their  actual  forms;  pepoitha  and  diephthora  are  mor¬ 
phologically  active  forms  in  the  perfect  tense,  while  epoieswnen  and 
egrapsdnwn  are  distinctively  middle  voice  forms  (in  fact,  in  classical  Greek 
diephthora  is  regularly  active  in  meaning).  The  scholiasts  concentrate 
almost  exclusively  on  the  ambiguous  nature  of  middle  verbs,  standing 
between  active  and  passive  signification.  Only  a  brief  reference  is  made 
by  one  scholiast  to  the  self-involvement  of  middle  verbs  (Hilgard  1901: 
246.5  -6):  to  epoiexdmen  debt  hoti  emautdi  epoiesd  ti  'epoiexamen  means 
‘1  did  something  for  myself). 

Just  as  case  was  incorporated  into  the  definition  of  the  noun,  chronos 
[time]  was  given  first  place  in  the  formal  definition  of  the  verb.  Aristotle 
had  pointed  out  that  a  verb  form  necessarily  had  temporal  reference  {De 
interpretione  3:  rhema  de  esti  to  proxsemainon  chronon  [the  verb  is  what 
additionally  indicates  lime] ),  and  this  was  developed  by  all  later  gram¬ 
marians.  But  the  morphosemantics  of  the  Greek  verb,  as  with  verbs  and 
verbal  groups  in  most  languages,  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  The  Stoics 
distinguished  two  inherent  and  interlocking  meanings,  time  reference  and 
aspect,  continuous  or  incomplete  and  completed,  and  this  was  followed 
most  perceptively  and  neatly  by  Varro  in  his  account  of  the  Latin  verb 
{De  lingua  Latina  9.96  97  and  10.48).  The  account  in  the  Techne  which 
became  the  account  in  the  main-line  tradition,  tried  to  subsume  all  tense 
meanings  under  the  single  heading  of  lime  reference,  even  though  some 
of  its  terminology  is  manifestly  drawn  from  Stoic  aspectual  usage. 

The  formal  tense  distinctions  are  first  divided  into  present,  past,  and 
future,  and  then  the  past  is  further  divided  into  four  varieties: 

cnestSs  ‘present’ 
parelefythds  ‘past’ 
me l Id n  ‘future’ 

1  here  are  then  listed  three  “close  relationships”  (syngeneiai),  on  morpho¬ 
logical  grounds:  present  with  imperfect  (c.g.  paid  T  do',  epoioim  T  was 
doing’,  perfect  with  pluperfect  (c.g.  pe.pdieka  '1  have  done’,  epepoichein 
T  had  done’),  and  a  or  i  si  with  future  (epdiesa  *1  did’,  poiesd  '{  shall  do‘). 
fhis  last  relationship  is  not  accepted  in  derivational  terms  today,  the  two 


______  paratatikds  ‘imperfect’ 

— parakeimenox  'perf eel' 

~ - hypenynleUkdx  ‘pluperfect’ 

"  aoristos  ‘aorist’ 
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sigma  tic  tenses  having  separate  historical  sources  (Buck  1933:  279,  282: 
Chunlraine  1961:  245-248). 

The  commentators  discuss  the  philosophical  analysis  of  time,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  problem  known  later  as  the  “specious  present.’*. 
They  also  mention  the  specifically  Attic  use  of  the  future  perfect  ( pepoie - 
somai  [only  used  regularly  in  the  middle  and  passive  voices]  ‘I  shall  have 
done  [something]  for  myself),  and  they  seek  to  justify  the  three  syngeneiai 
semantically  as  well  as  formally.  The  following  passages  are  typical: 

*Avdyicr|  f.cm  to  pi)  pa  xpovooc  exeiv*  ei  yap  to  prjpa  it  pay  pa  can, 
to  te  rcpdypa  sv&pysiav  ij  rcdOoc  ^cryy&XcTai,  dvdyKr|  to  yivo- 
pevov  ij  Kata  7td0o<;  f\  k«i*  evepyeurv  Kai  ypovou;  exeiv.  Eiai  6k 
tpr.T^,  kata  6k  tov  d>.r)0f|  /,oyov  8i>o,  6  te  7iapHAr|Au0d>;  Kai  6 
pcXXcov*  to  yap  rtpati6pevov  ij  rrsapaKTai  ij  pe?.aei,  ouSetcote  6k 
SviOTatar  Kai  yap  ol  <|>i>.ooo<poi  6i> o  opiCovTar  tpaai  yap,  ei  6 
7roXoc  Kivodpcvo;  tov  xpdvov  riTtEpya^Etai,  ev  Kivijaei  8e  outoc 
dci  Kai  ivioTatai  oudeiroTe,  ook  ectuv  apa  f.veoT«^.  'H  8e  ek  iij<; 
ypappatiKij^  dKpL|teatdTTi  Kpiau;  dpiuETai  tiva  dKapiaiov  xpovov 
Kai  dvopdCci  cveaTfora,  Tva  tdc  kauteic  Tdc  pripatiKd-;  aKoXouOco*; 
5i!V^0ij  peta  rife  cxoOcnis  dKpiflr.ia;  Ttapadidovar  ov  yap  rpoitov 
cni  tcov  dvopdtcov  and  tou  evikoC  dpi()pof>  ti)v  dpxijv  trj^  kaIoeo)-; 
7tapa6i§(oai  Kai  xfjc  dpOffe  /.eyopevi^  utoxteok;.  oiko  Kai  etu  too 
pfiputoq  0710  TOO  evCOTtOTOC,  <pT|pi  TOO  ETUV'EVOipiEVOD,  Tljv  dp'/ljv 
x rjc;  KivTioto)-;  noicioOai  imxeipei,  Tpei<;  yiveoOai  xpovoix;. 

[It  is  essential  that  the  verb  should  have  tenses;  for  if  the  verb 
represents  action,  and  action  professes  to  be  either  performance  or 
experience,  it  is  necessary  for  what  happens  either  as  an  experience 
or  as  a  performance  to  have  temporal  relations  as  well,  There  are 
three  tenses,  but  strictly  speaking  there  are  only  two  limes,  the  past 
and  the  future;  for  what  is  done  is  either  done  or  about  to  be  done, 
but  it  does  not  stand  still.  The  philosophers  just  distinguish  two 
time  relations;  they  say  that  if  the  movement  of  the  firmament  gives 
rise  to  time,  and  the  firmament  is  always  in  motion  and  never  stands 
still,  there  cannot  be  a  present.  But  by  a  very  precise  grammatical 
analysis  a  momentary  point  of  time  has  been  determined  and  called 
the  present,  so  that  the  verbal  inflections  can  be  set  out  consistently 
and  with  continued  accuracy.  In  the  same  way  that  with  nouns  the 
starting  point  of  their  inflection  is  the  nominative  singular,  so  with 
verbs  the  starting  point  of  their  variation  in  form  is  made  to  be  the 
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present  (1  mean  this  invention  of  ihe  grammarians),  and  so  we  have 
the  three  tenses.]  (Ililgard  1901:  248.13-27). 

(Hilgard  1901:  250.1-25): 

ripo;  Si  K«i  at>yyf.vp.ia$  atitou;  JtepitiOiiai,  Xfiyrov  tov  Cve- 

atrbta  aoyyevq  dvui  to)  ruapaiatiKO)  Kai  tov  7tapaKf.ijjf.vov  xoj  uit- 
f.pm>vxf.AiK(7)  Kai  tov  do  pi  ox  ov  xco  pcA.A.ovti.  Toutcov  Kata  86o  xp6- 
tcoik;  fax i  KttraXaPdv  qpuc  tfjv  dXf|()fiav,  Kata  xqv  tpam) v  Kai  Kaxdt 
xo  CTTijiaivojif.vov  Kai  Kurd  <pa)vr|v  aativ  6  cvccttok  tip  TuapaxattKcI) 
aoyyevi'ic,  oti  pikpov  tq<;  tpwvrj;  aapatpe^a*;  too  eveaxtotoc  Kai 
jxpoa0d<;  ij  Kai  jif|  apoaOeic  ditepydarj  xdv  aapaxaxiKov  oiov  ximxav 
tqvydp  xekcuxiuav  xpf  dc  ov  Kai  apoaGfAq  aqroOev  to  i  daotfAcT; 
xdv  napaxaxiKov  “fj  pq  apooOci^*  etaov  8id  xo  xoiooxov  i'ix<h,  Kai 
p6vov  x6  xO.oc  dq  ouv  jif.taxpd|/ac  edpqatic;  xov  aapaxaxiKOv.  lq> 
8f.  aq  pm  vopcvip  7taA.iv  f.iai  anyycvdc  ouxax;'  6  f.vf.axro^  xo  jtpoa- 
(pdxoc  rrpaxtopevov  oaotpaivei,  6  Sk  napaxaxiKoc  xof)  apdyjiaxo;  x6 
pev  Cyei  q8q  yf.yovd;,  to  Si  cti  yivopcvov,  Kai  tv  qj  ext  yivf.aOat  tep 
d'taxcoxi  Koivtovd.  £oyytvi)c;  Si  6  aapaKf.ipf.voq  i(T)  {mepauvtf.A.iKftr 
piKj>ov  yap  Truputpp.ij/ac  ton  t£aou;  Kai  apoaOdc  i’i  Kai  pi)  rcpoaOdi; 
BupiaKei^  tov  oaepadvtf.AiKOv.  'Opoiox  Kai  6  dopiatoc  t(p  ji£aaovti. 
Kata  pf.v  ((Kovqv.  6u  too  aotof)  aop^ovou  trjv  xopqyiav  f.xouar  euv 
ydp  exq  6  pfAAG)v  to  \jf,  Kai  6  dopiaxo;.  d  8e  4*  kAkelvo^  dpoia>;- 
a6A.iv  Kata  ipnaiKOV  Xoyov,  oti  dptpotf.poi  dopiatoi  dai  Kai  yap  f.i 
daoi^'‘£niva,,,oi)X<hpimdT6vKaip6vn?viivf)ti  adipaxu-;,  Kai  7tdA.iv 
£av  f.iaijq  “Toycy*,  ou8f.  outo*;  £af|puvuc  tov  KaijxSv,  d  prj  povov 
oti  xuv/eie-  to  8c  adtc  oo  SqA.oi:;.  'O  8c  TiapaKeipf.vo^  Kai  6  Oacp- 
auvtfAiKO^  auyyf.vRi^  cicn  5id  ton  opi^siv*  dpi^ouai  yap  dpootr.poi 
t6  tcoxc,  6  pev  tip  apxi,  6  TtapuKcipcvo^,  6  Si  xd  rcuAai,  6  naapaov- 
tf.A.lKO^. 

[ (The  author)  attributes  linkages  to  these  lenses,  saying  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  akin  to  the  imperfect,  the  perfect  to  the  pluperfect,  and  theaorist 
to  the  future.  We  can  see  the  truth  of  these  linkages  in  two  ways,  by- 
form  and  by  meaning,  the  present  is  related  to  the  imperfect  because 
by  making  a  small  change  in  the  form  of  the  word  and  adding,  or  not 
adding,  the  augment,  you  will  produce  the  imperfect,  as  with  typto  ‘I 
strike’,  changing  the  ending  to  on  and  adding  the  augment  e  from 
outside  you  complete  the  imperfect  form.  I  said  “or  not  adding’*  for 
this  sort  of  reason:  you  will  also  find  imperfect  forms  with  just  the 
change  of  ending,  as  with  Schd  T  sound’.  But  on  the  side  of  meaning 
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(here  are  linkages  like  this,  too:  the  present  tense  indicates  some  event 
just  past,  and  the  imperfect  has  part  of  the  action  already  having  taken 
place  and  part  to  come,  and  in  this  latter  it  joins  forces  with  the  present. 
The  perfect  is  akin  to  the  pluperfect;  with  a  slight  change  in  the  ending 
and  with  or  without  the  augment  you  will  come  to  the  pluperfect.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  aorisl  and  the  future:  in  terms  of  form  they 
have  the  same  provision  of  consonants:  if  the  future  has  ps  so  does 
the  aorisl,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  x.  Again  by  natural  logic  the 
same  kinship  arises,  because  both  lenses  are  indefinite.  If  you  say 
etypsa  ‘1  struck'  you  have  given  no  set  lime  other  than  that  you  have 
done  it.  and  if  you  say  typsd'\  shall  strike’  you  have  not  indicated  any 
time  beyond  saying  that  you  will  strike.  You  do  not  make  clear  when 
you  will  strike.  The  perfect  and  the  pluperfect  arc  akin  by  their  lime 
specification;  both  indicate  when  the  aclion  took  place,  the  one  re¬ 
cently,  the  other  a  long  time  ago.]  (Hilgard  1901:  250.1  —25) 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  their  semantic  analysis  of  the  tenses  relies  on 
the  single  dimension  of  time,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  adverbs  drti  recently’  and  palai  'long  ago’.  But  in  Greek, 
as  in  Hnglish,  the  reference  of  the  perfect  is  to  present-day  completion 
and  the  reference  of  the  pluperfect  is  to  completion  prior  to  some  other 
event  reported  in  the  past,  irrespective  of  time  depth.  One  may  instance, 
for  example,  Thucydides's  use  of  the  perfect  to  refer  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  when  he  was  writing  in  fifth-century  Athens:  pepo'teke  gar  Chilian 
kiii  lUukoston  neon,  fas  men  Ho  id  ton  eikosi  kai  hekaton  amir  on.  tas  de 
Philokteiou  pentffkonta  fhe  (has)  represented  the  fleet  as  consisting  of 
1200  ships,  the  Boeotian  ships  carrying  120  men,  Philoctetes's  ships 
carrying  fifty]  (1.10);  and  Herodotus  uses  the  pluperfect  in  a  sentence 
whose  context  must  pragmatically  be  recent:  ton  te  adelphetm  hoi  Mekislea 
apektimee  kai  ton  gamhron  Tvdea  [he  had  killed  both  his  brother  Mckisteus 
and  his  kinsman  by  marriage  Tydeus]  (5.67).  This  unidimensional  seman¬ 
tic  analysis  of  the  Greek  tense  system  dogged  By /an  tine  scholarship 
throughout,  though  Maximus  Planudes  (see  pp.  227  —  233)  came  near  to 
the  aspectual  component  that  had  been  identified  by  the  Stoics  but  lost 
in  the  main  tradition. 

15.  n«pi  pexoxfjc. 

Mexo/B  eon  a^lc  jastexodcu  itk  t&v  pripaxwv  kui  tow  ovopuxnw 
iSioTTixo;.  napeTccTui  5u  atixrj  xauxa  ft  Kai  x&  fh)paxi  Kai  xg) 
ovojtaxi,  Six<*  7cpoCT«ma>v  xe  kui  AyicXioiauv. 
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[15.  The  participle  is  a  word  sharing  the  properties  of  verbs  and 
nouns.  The  same  categories  are  applicable  to  it  as  to  the  verb  and 
the  noun,  except  for  person  and  mood.] 

Commentary 

A  scholiast  points  out  the  subordinating  function  of  the  participle  (Ilil- 
gard  1901:  41 6.18  21 ):  dyo  de  rhsmata  pro  tou  onomatos  e  met  a  to  onoma 
dyo  rhsmata  heuretn  udjmaton.  ei  me  to  hen  rhema  eis  metochen  trapei 
oude  gar  legomen  “Achilieus  epolemesen  enikese",  nulllon  de  "A  chi  ficus 
polemfoas  enikesen"  [One  cannot  have  two  verbs  in  front  of  or  after  the 
noun,  unless  one  of  them  is  transformed  into  a  participle.  We  do  not  say 
“Achilles  made  war  won",  but  rather  “Achilles,  having  made  war,  won”]. 

The  definition  of  the  participle  displays  its  “sharing”  (metechousa)  of 
nominal  and  verbal  categories.  Having  declared  that  case  was  the  J'un- 
damentum  divisionis  between  noun  and  verb,  and  tense  as  the  main 
defining  category  of  the  verb,  Greek  grammarians  has  forced  themselves 
to  recognize  the  parlieiplc  as  a  separate  class  of  words,  countering  the 
inclusion  of  them  within  either  the  nominal  or  the  verbal  classes  (Hilgard 
1901:  518.17—32).  Greek  participles,  of  course,  had  more  separate  forms 
for  the  active,  passive,  and  middle  voices,  and  for  different  lenses,  than 
were  available  in  Latin  or  are  available  in  F.nglish. 

16.  Hcpi  dipOpoo. 

"ApOpov  ecrii  pcpoc  >v6you  ktcotikov.  jrpotttCKTopF.vov  icai  njtoxaa- 
adpevov  rfi;  K/viacaK  tcov  6vopdto)v.  icai  C>Jtotaaa6pevov  pev  to 
6;,  jipotaooopevov  5c  to  6.  riupc7tctai  5c  uuttp  tpia,  ycvr|,  dpi- 
9poi,  7ttd)CTCic.  ycvri  pev  oOv  eiai  tpia,  6  rcoiiitf)^,  fj  7toir)cu^,  to 
xoiipiu.  upiOpoi  6k  tpcT^,  fcvticb;;,  5uucoc  icai  n^nOuvtiKo*;'  evneo; 
|ifcv  otov  to  6  —  rj  —  t6,  Suikoc  5c  ta)  —  ta,  icXt|0ovxiic6^  6k  oi 
—  ai  —  td,  jmbacu;  5c  6  —  tou  —  tip  —  tov  —  ro,  f|  —  tfj<;  — 
tq  —  xfjv  d),  to  —  ton  —  trp  —  to  —  ib. 

[16.  On  the  article. 

The  article  is  a  part  of  speech  inflected  for  case,  put  before  and 
after  the  inflected  forms  of  nouns:  hos  ‘who,  which’,  is  poslposed, 
and  ho  ‘the’,  is  proposed,  'three  categories  are  applicable:  gender, 
number,  case.  There  are  three  genders:  ho  poietes  the  poet’,  he. 
poiesis  ‘poetry’,  and  to  poierna  ‘the  poem’.  There  are  three  numbers: 
singular,  dual,  and  plural.  Singular  ho,  he,  to,  dual  to,  ta,  and  plural 
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hoi.  hai,  tit.  The  cases  arc  ho  (nominative,  toil  (genitive),  toi  (dative), 
ton  (accusative),  and  o  (vocative)  masculine:  he  tea,  lei,  tin.  <7, 
feminine;  to.  tou,  ifu,  to,  o ,  neuter.) 

Commentary 

The  article  is  the  first  closed  class  of  words  treated  in  the  Techne.  Only 
two  lexemes  come  into  its  membership:  ho,  he,  to  ‘the’  and  hits,  hi,  ha 
‘who.  which  (relative)’.  F,ty  mo  logically  the  Greek  definite  article  and  the 
relative  pronoun,  as  we  use  the  terms  today,  are  distinct,  but  their  close 
morphological  similarities  justified  the  Techne  in  treating  them  under  one 
head,  the  article,  the  definite  being  preposed  to  a  noun  or  noun  phrase, 
Ihc  relative  postposed  (llilgard  1901:  420.14—15):  ho  Homeros.  has  en 
pas  beltisios  ton  poieifm  ‘the  (poet)  Homer,  who  W'as  the  very  best  of  the 
poets’  (580.7  —  8):  ntakarios  ho  anir  ekeittos,  has  ouk  eporeuthe  en  bouiei 
asebSn  ‘blessed  is  that  man  who  has  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly*.  The  scholiasts  further  point  out  the  anaphoric  reference  carried 
by  the  definite  article  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
(256.21-27): 

"Fail  5c  eiaeiV,  on  to  dpOpov  CrcLvr.voT|Tai  7tpb<;  to  dvatpopdv 
arpiaivciv  dvcwpopd  5c  cotiv  dvu7c6XT|m^  npocyvaiapcvou  teni 
d7tovTo<;  Kpocrcbtiow  uXXo  ydp  u  ccmv  ciirciv  “dvOpcoiro*;  rjXOc”, 
K«i  dX/vO  pF.td  tou  dpOpou-  to  ydp  ftpOpov  5f.uxcpuv  yvcooiv  cKuy- 
yeXXcxar  cuv  ydp  xi^  croi  cirri)  “vatk;  fjXOe",  5oiccT<;  dyvociv  7toia 
p.av  5c  aov  iro  apOptj).  Tpbirov  uvd  67ropipvf)cTKci  touto  tijv  rcpo- 
cyvoxrpcviiv  into  oof)  icui  auTob  too  Xcyovioq. 

(One  may  say  that  the  article  was  invented  to  indicate  anaphora, 
anaphora  is  a  repeated  reference  to  a  person  already  known  and  in 
his  absence;  it  is  one  thing  to  say  Anthrbpos  el  the  'A  man  has  come’ 
and  another  thing  to  say  it  with  the  definite  article.  The  article  has 
the  implicalurc  of  a  second  recognition;  if  someone  says  to  you 
Notts  eithe  ‘A  ship  has  arrived’,  you  will  probably  not  know  what 
sort  of  ship,  but  if  the  statement  is  made  with  the  article  in  some 
way  it  reminds  you  of  a  ship  already  known  to  you  and  to  the 
actual  speaker.) 

The  Techne  treated  the  exclamation  b  ‘oh’  as  the  vocative  of  the  article. 
The  interjection  was  not  recognized  as  a  separate  class  by  Greek  gram¬ 
marians,  though  it  was  by  the  Latins,  and  Priscian  assigns  this  form  to 
the  interjection  class,  though  with  some  reservations  (Keil  1859:  91.5- -7). 
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The  scholiasts  preferred  lo  pul  into  a  subclass  of  adverbs,  kletikon 
epitrhem a  [vocative  adverb]  (Hilgard  1901:  75.3—4:  418.20). 

17.  flcpi  dvxtovopio*;. 

'Avxtovopia  can  Ah£ic  dvrt  dvdpaxo;  ttapaAapftovopcvii, 
Kpooftxrov  ftpurpcvriw  8r)  Anmicfi .  napcncxai  6k  ahxjj  ct,  jxpoacojxa, 
yevr),  dpLOpoi,  Jixftaci;,  oxTipatu  Kui  d'5i] . 

riepi  TipiOTOTWKDV. 

lIpocro)Tca  7CprotOTi>irfrtv  pev  ftyft  —  oh  —  t.  rrupaywYcov  6i  epo;  — 
adc,  —  oc.  Tevri  Ttpaycorhrcajv  8td  pev  xij<;  oiovfj<;  oh  8iaic pivexa i, 
8ia  8e  xf\q  an’  uOtiov  Sei^cioc,  olov  kytir  xftv  8  c  mpayftycnv  6  cpoc 

—  r|  £px'i  —  to  hpdv.  ApLOpoi  6k  irpa>xoxh7C(ov  cviko^  pev  eyft  — 
oo  —  T,  ftmicoc  8e  vfti  -  a<pah,  Tr>vii0ijvxiKh;  8c  f|pcic  —  ftp&t£  — 
ozpciq'  Tcapaycoycov  8c  £vucd<;  £p6c  —  csoq  —  6^,  8uiko^  cpft  -  oca 

—  ft,  tcAtiOovtiktcx;  epoi  —  ool  —  o’i.  llxftaei<;  8c  npmoxo7Ut)v  pev 
dpOffc  cyft  —  oh  -  X.  ycvucifc  8c  epoh  —  aoh  —  oh,  hoxuav;  8c 
epoi  -  ooi  ot.  aixiaxucf|c  6k  £p e  —  of.  —  e,  kAiitiki'ic  8e  oh- 
Ttapayftyojv  8c  cpo<;  —  ooc  —  oc,  epoh  —  ooC  oh,  cpu>  -  aft 

—  ft,  cpdv  —  oov  -  ov.  I/jipuxa  8c  8 ho.  drcAouv,  ohvOcxov 
drcAohv  pev  epoo  --  aoh  —  oh.  ohvOcxov  6k  epaoxoh  —  oaoxou 

—  Oaoxou.  r.V8n  8c  8ho,  oxi  ai  pev  eioi  jrpo)x6xt-7uoi,  ftc  eyft  oh 

—  i,  ai  8c  itapdycoyoi.  ft<;  ndaai  ai  kthtikui,  ai  Kai  Sinpdaronoi 
KaXoCvxai.  napayovai  8c  ofmoc,  and  pev  cvncftv  ai  eva  KTfjiopa 
5n>vOhoai,  ft$  and  xoh  epoh  6  epoq-  arco  8c  Suucftv  ui  5ho.  ft-;  dird 
too  vfti  voHTepoc-  dno  8c  7cAt|0uvxik(5v  ai  noXAohe,  ft^  rind  xof> 
Hpcu;  fjp£ifipo£.  Tftv  8c  avTcovopirav  ai  pev  eioiv  dohvapOpoi,  ai 
6k  ohvupOpov  dohvapOpoi  pev  otov  eyft,  ohvapOpoi  8c  otov  cpo^. 

17.  On  the  pronoun. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  is  substituted  for  a  noun,  designating 
particular  persons.  Six  categories  are  applica ble  to  i t :  person,  gender, 
number,  ease,  form,  and  subclass. 

On  primary  pronouns. 

The  persons  of  primary  pronouns  are  egd  T,  sy  'you'  [singular],  hi 
‘be,  she,  if,  and  the  secondary  forms  arc  emos  'my',  sox  'your’,  and 
hos  'his,  her.  its'.  The  genders  of  primary'  pronouns  are  not  formally 
indicated,  but  by  what  they  designate,  like  egd.  But  they  are  formally 
indicated  in  the  derived  pronouns:  ho  emos,  he  emd,  to  cm  on.  The 
numbers  of  the  primary  are:  singular,  ego,  sy,  hi:  dual,  not  ‘we  two’, 

•V Phot  ’you  two’:  plural  hentets  ’we*,  hymeis  ‘you  [plural |\  spheis 
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‘they’.  In  the  derived  forms  we  have:  singular.,  emos,  sos.  lids;  dual, 
emo,  so,  ho;  plural  emoi,  soi,  hoi .  The  case  forms  of  the  primary 
pronouns  are;  nominative,  eg  ft,  sy,  hi:  genitive,  emou,  sou,  hod ; 
dative,  emoi,  soi,  hoi:  accusative,  erne,  se,  he,  and  vocative  [second 
person  only],  sy;  of  the  derived  pronouns  they  are:  nominative. 
emos,  sos,  /ids:  genitive,  emou,  sou,  hou;  dative,  emoi,  soi,  hoi  accu¬ 
sative  emdn,  son,  hon.  There  are  two  forms,  simple  and  compound: 
simple,  emou.  sou,  hod,  compound,  emautou  ‘of  myself1 ,  sautou  ‘of 
yourself,  and  heautou  ‘of  himself,  herself,  itself.  There  arc  two 
subclasses,  as  some  are  primary  like  egd.  sy,  and  hi,  and  some  are 
derived,  like  all  the  possessive  pronouns,  which  arc  also  called 
bipersonal.  Their  derivation  is  like  this:  from  singular  pronouns 
come  those  referring  to  a  single  possessor,  as  ho  emos,  from  emou: 
from  dual  pronouns  come  those  referring  to  two  possessors,  as 
noiteros,  from  not:  from  plural  pronouns  those  referring  lo  many 
possessors,  as  he  me  ter  os,  from  hemefs.  The  primary  pronouns  do 
not  construct  with  the  article,  like  eg  ft.  but  the  derived  pronouns 
do,  like  ho  emds.\ 

Commentary 

Pronouns  form  another  closed  class.  The  Techne  makes  its  major  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  personal  (primary)  pronouns  and  the  possessive  (derived) 
pronouns.  To  this  list  the  commentators  add  houtos,  autos,  eke  t  nos,  and 
hdde  ‘this,  he  and  himself,  that,  this',  along  with  ho  tJemct  ‘a  certain  one. 
such  a  one’,  they  point  out  that  in  classical  Attic  Greek  autos  had  largely 
replaced  hi  for  the  third  person  (Hilgard  1901:  80.8-9:  82.3  —  4;  561.11 ). 

These  are  the  only  words  classified  under  this  heading.  Their  principal 
semantic  functions  were  deixis  and  anaphora  (Hilgard  1901:  520.34  —  35). 
Scholiasts  say  that  only  proper  nouns  are  replaced  by  pronouns,  which 
is  not  in  accord  with  Greek  usage,  though  it  comes  nearer  to  it  in  a 
‘‘prodrop”  language  like  Greek  than,  for  example  in  Rnglish  where  a 
preverbal  pronoun  is  required  before  all  non-imperatival  verbs  (Hilgard 
1901:  77.26-  7:  260.21). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  unlike  most  sentences  used  for  exem¬ 
plification,  drawn  from  classical  literature  or  made  up,  several  illustrative 
sentences  involving  pronominal  anaphora  are  taken  from  the  AW  Tes¬ 
tament:  (581  -1 )  ho  opiso  mou  erchomenos  ‘he  that  comes  after  me  (Christ)': 
(581.3)  autos  hymds  baptisei  ‘he  will  baptize  you’  (Matthew'  111). 
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Allenlion  is  drawn  to  the  peculiar  property  of  derived  (possessive) 
pronouns  in  that  they  have  two  personal  anaphors  (diprdsdpoi),  and  mark 
one  person  by  their  lexical  form  and  the  other  by  their  nominal  inflection: 

first  person  enws~~~  third  person 

ltd  mu  gar  idi  k tenia  semainein  kai  ton  ktetora  perilanibdnousin  ...  en  men 
tei  archei  to  prdsopon  ton  ktttoros.  en  de  toi  telei  to  hi  emu  fas  well  as 
referring  to  the  thing  possessed  they  also  include  the  possessor ...  at  the 
beginning  (of  the  word)  comes  the  person  of  the  possessor,  at  the  end 
the  thing  possessed]  (Hilgard  1901:  264.30  265.5). 

18.  Ilepi  irpoOeoetov. 

npdOeoi*;  lcx\  npoxiOepevq  xdvirov  tow  ton  ?.dyou  pepcov 
Sv  tf.  ouvOeoei  Kai  onvxdtsi,  dai  6k  ai  nuoui  rtpoOcaeic  Okxo)  Kai 
8eKa,  div  povoauXXapoi  pev  £v,  ci'c,  Jtpd.  miv,  aitivc; 
o6k  dvacripdpovirn,  biauXXafloi  6k  86o  Kai  5i:ku,  dvd.  kutu,  5ta, 
petd,  jtapd,  dvxi,  end,  ttepi,  dptpi,  drro,  07t6,  wi6p. 

[18.  On  prepositions. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  pul  before  all  parts  of  speech  in  composition 
and  in  syntax.  They  number  eighteen  in  total;  six  are  monosyllabic: 
en  ‘in’,  eis  ‘into',  ex  ‘out  of,  pro  'before',  pros  ‘towards’,  and  syn 
‘with',  which  do  not  reverse  the  accent;  twelve  are  disyllabic:  and 
‘up',  kata  ‘down',  did  ‘through’,  meld  ‘with’,  para  beside',  anti 
‘against’,  epi  ‘on*,  peri  ‘around',  amphi  ‘around’,  apd  ‘from’,  hypo 
'under',  and  hyper  'beyond'. J 

Commentary 

We  now  pass  to  the  invariant,  uninflected  word  classes.  It  is  strange  that 
an  adequate  definition  of  the  preposition  or  an  exploitation  of  the 
preposition-noun  construction  was  not  achieved  before  the  western  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  in  Europe.  Though  he  gives  many  examples  of  prepositions  in 
construction  with  nouns  and  nominal  phrases,  Apollonius  Dyscolus  does 
not  make  evident  their  necessary  connection  with  verbs,  nor  does  his  self- 
styled  pupil  Priscian,  who  even  identifies  the  I. at  in  negative  prefix  in- 
with  the  preposition  in  ‘in’,  despite  the  homonymous  but  contrastive  pair 
in  visas  'unseen’  and  looked  at  askance’  (cf.  p.  97).  The  teaching  manual 
of  Alexander  de  Villadei  (c.  1200)  notices  the  eases  governed  by  different 
Latin  prepositions,  using  the  terms  regere  and  gttbernare,  but  the  expli- 
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cation  of  their  specific  function  of  syntactically  linking  nouns  with  verbs 
was  the  work  of  the  scholastic  grammarians  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  (cf. 
Reich  ling  1893:  1333-  2338,  1395;  Thomas  of  firfurt,  section  81). 

The  scholiasts  add  little  to  what  is  said  in  the  Techne ,  beyond  pointing 
out  that  as  independent  words  {en  syntaxei)  prepositions  construct  with 
one  of  the  oblique  cases,  whereas  in  nominal  compounds  they  form  nouns 
that  carry  the  full  paradigm  of  cases  (cf.  Hilgard  1901:  92.12-23). 
Prepositions  arc  another  closed  class,  and  the  Techne  lists  all  those  words 
that  its  author  recognizes  as  falling  into  this  class.  The  inadequate  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  class  was  presumably  responsible  for  the  neglect  that  they 
show  for  the  prepositional  function  of  such  words  as  dtcha  ‘apart  from'. 
c/i<5m  ‘without’,  and  he  nek  a  ‘for  the  sake  of  (cf.  under  section  20). 

The  reference  to  accent  reversal  {unastrophd)  is  from  the  paroxytone 
accentuation  of  disyllabic  pronouns  when  they  are  put  after  their  nouns: 
tes  gex,  apo  ‘from  the  land’,  etc. 

19.  Ilepi  fruppripaxo;. 

'Ercippripd  can  pdpo;  X6yoi>  dtCAixov,  Raid  pqpaxo;  Xeyopcvov  ij 
F.fuXcydpf.vov  pqpaxi.  Tu>v  Si  cTcippiipuxtov  xd  p£v  &mv  an Xd,  xd 
Si  aovOexa-  dnXd  p£v  olov  rcaXat,  anvOcxov  Si  olov  jipcmuXui.  xd 
Si  xpovoi)  bq/v(oxiKd,  olov  vOv,  xoxc,  au0t<;-  xouxou;  Si  rhe  f.i'8r| 
uuoxaKTiov  xd  icaipoG  aapaoxaxtKd,  olov  aqpepov,  uupiov,  xo<ppu. 
xeroc,  TtqviKa.  xd  8c  pcooxtiTo;,  otov  KaXro;,  aocpmc,  8i>vax(n<;.  xa 
8f.  7iot6xqxoc,  oiov  Xdt,  poxpu6ov,  dxcXii86v.  xd  Si  Jioadxq- 
xoc,  otov  tcoaXuki:;,  oXr/dia;,  pupidiac,  xd  Si  dptOpoo  dqXcoTucu, 
olov  8i;,  xpi;,  xexpdKi;.  xd  Si  xoniicd,  otov  dvco,  Kdxro,  cbv  axcoci; 
eiai  tpef;,  fj  tv  xbnro,  fj  F.i;  xorcov,  q  6f.  f.k  toicod,  otov  oi'koi. 
oiKaSe,  oikoOcv.  xd  Si  cuxqc  oqpuvxiicd,  olov  f.TOf.,  aide,  dpaXc. 
xd  8f.  oycxAiaoTiK'd,  olov  TcaTcai,  ioG,  <pcG.  xd  Sc  upvriaeo);  i’i 
ditorpdacroc,  oiov  ou.  oOxl,  oGSqxa,  ofiftapro;.  xd  8f.  aoyKaxaOcoco);. 
otov  vai,  valxt.  xd  Si  arcuyopcGacro;,  otov  pfj,  pqSqxa,  pqdaptoc. 
xd  Si  jujpapoXfjc  f\  6poi6fTF.nK,  olov  roc,  roojxcp,  f|Gxc,  KaOd. 
K«0dncp.  xd  8c  SuupuaxiKd,  otov  pupal,  xd  Si  elicaapoo,  otov 
laca;.  xdxa,  xuxov.  to  8c  xdvicco;;,  otov  cc,f|c,  coc^ijc,  x®piv 
d0poioF.ro;,  otov  ap8qv,  dpa,  fjXtOa.  xd  Si  JtapaKcXcGacro;,  oiov 
ciu,  aya,  cpcpc.  xd  Si  aoyKpioF.nx,  oiov  pdXXov.  t)tiov.  xd  Si 
epmti'i op.ro;,  oiov  irdOev,  7toi>,  jiqvlKa,  irtoc.  xd  8f.  F.itixuactoi;,  olov 
Xiav,  ocpddpu,  dyav.  rc&vu,  paXiaxa.  xd  Si  ouXXippcroc,  oiov  dpa. 
dgof),  dpn5ic-  xd  8c  d7tti)poxtKd,  oiov,  pd.  xd  8fc  Kaxropoxucd,  otov 
vrj.  xd  Si  Op.xtKd,  oiov  dvuyv(r>ax£ov,  ypuiricov.  ftXf.uoxcov.  xd  S£ 
pcpairbacroc,  oiov  8qXa8q.  xd  8c  GcmopoC,  oiov  cuoT,  cGuv. 
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[19.  On  the  adverb. 

An  adverb  is  an  uninflected  pari  of  speech,  said  about  a  verb  or 
added  lo  a  verb.  Some  are  simple  and  others  are  compounded: 
simple  like  palai  "long  ago',  compounded  like  prbpahti  ‘a  very  long 
lime  ago’.  Some  are  temporal,  like  nyrt  ‘now’,  tote  ‘then’,  out  his 
again';  one  should  add  to  these  those  adverbs  designating  a  definite 
poinl  in  lime,  like  semeron  "today",  aurion  ‘tomorrow’,  tophra  ‘dur¬ 
ing  that  lime',  teds  ‘meanwhile’,  and  pentka  ‘at  whal  lime?’.  Some 
are  adverbs  of  manner,  like  kalbs  ‘beautifully’,  sophos  ‘wisely’, 
dynaids  ‘ably’.  Some  are  qualitative,  like  pyx  ‘with  the  fist’,  lax 
‘with  the  foot',  botryddn  ‘in  clusters’,  ageleddn  ‘in  masses’.  Some 
are  quantitative,  like  pollakis  ‘often",  oligdkis  "seldom’,  and  myridkis 
ten  thousand  or  numberless  times’.  Some  arc  numcralivc,  like  dis 
‘twice’,  iris  ‘thrice’,  te  Irak  is  ‘four  times’.  Some  are  loealive,  like  and 
and  kind  ‘up'  and  ‘down’,  and  of  these  there  are  three  relationships, 
in  a  place  (in)to  a  place,  and  out  of  a  place,  c.  g.  oikoi  ‘at  home’, 
oikade  ‘homeward’,  and  oikothen  'from  home*.  Some  adverbs  are  a 
mark  of  prayer,  such  as  eithe,  ait  he,  abate  ‘would  lhal  ...'.  Some 
are  pejorative,  like  papat,  iou,  pheii  ‘alas'.  Some  are  negative,  such 
as  oit,  ouchi  ‘not’,  oudeta  ‘certainly  not*,  vudamds  ‘not  at  all’.  Some 
are  affirmative,  like  nai,  tune  hi  'yes’.  Some  are  prohibitive,  like  m$, 
medeta  ‘do  not",  medamds  ‘certainly  do  not*.  Some  are  used  for 
comparison  or  likening,  such  as  fids,  hdsper.  evte  ‘like,  as’,  kathd, 
kathdper  ‘just  as*.  Some  express  astonishment,  like  hahui  ‘good 
heavens!'.  Some  are  conjectural,  such  as  Lias,  tucha,  tyvhon  ‘per¬ 
haps’.  Some  are  used  for  ordering,  like  hexes,  ephexes  ‘in  line’,  ‘in 
a  row',  choris  ‘separately*.  Some  are  collective,  like  drden,  hdnui 
‘together’,  el  it  ha  ‘in  quantity’.  Some  arc  used  for  encouragement, 
like  efa,  age,  phere  ‘conic  on!’.  Some  are  comparative,  such  as  million 
‘more*,  has, son  ‘loss'.  Some  are  interrogative,  such  as  pot  hen 
‘whence?’,  poii  ‘where?’,  penika  ‘at  what  time?',  pds  ‘how?’.  Some 
are  intensive,  like  lion  ‘loo  much’,  sphddra  ‘very  much*,  agon  ‘too 
much’,  pony  ‘wholly’,  mdlista  ‘very  much’.  Sonic  arc  conjunctive, 
like  bantu,  homou ,  dmydis  ‘together’.  Some  arc  used  for  denying  on 
oath,  such  as  ma  ‘no.  by  or  for  affirming  on  oath,  like  ne  ‘yes, 
by  Some  are  obligalive,  like  anagnvsteon  one  should  read’, 
grapleon  ‘one  should  write’,  pleusteott  ‘one  should  sail’.  Some  are 
confirmatory,  like  delude  ‘clearly,  obviously’.  Some  are  ritualistic, 
like  euof,  euim  (used  in  Bacchanal  chants). 
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Commentary 

The  adverbs  form  an  extensive  class,  fully  subclassified,  mainly  on  se¬ 
mantic  criteria.  Like  Apollonius,  Priscian,  and  the  commentators,  the 
Techie  only  recognizes,  or  anyway  only  treats,  the  adverb  — verb  con¬ 
struction,  although  several  common  adverbs  may  be  freely  constructed 
with  adjectives  ( lian  mega  'loo  big",  for  example).  Some  words  which 
grammarians  today  would  class  under  others  of  the  eight  classes  arc  listed 
as  adverbial  subclasses,  as  are  interjections,  which  were  separated  from 
adverbs  by  the  Latins. 

The  term  mesoles  [(literally)  middle]  marks  the  largest  and  most 
productive  subclass  of  adverbs,  being  formed  from  adjectives  and  broadly 
translatable  into  English  "‘adverbs  of  manner".  The  scholiasts  give  a 
morphological  explanation  of  the  term:  as  deadjeclival  adverbs  (like 
English  bravely  etc.)  they  do  not  distinguish  the  genders  but  lie  between 
them  being  linked  most  directly  with  the  genitive  plural  forms,  which  are 
homonymous  in  gender  (kalon  'beautiful',  kalos  ‘beautifully’).  They  do 
additionally  point  out  that  all  these  adverbs  are,  in  their  meanings, 
adverbs  of  quality  or  manner,  in  addition  to  the  small  subclass  so 
designated  in  the  I'echnc.  Priscian  simply  uses  the  term  adverb  turn  quali- 
tatis  (Keil  1859:  86.22;  86.6).  The  following  passage  exhibits  the  position 
of  the  scholiasts  (Hilgard  1901:  97.31  —98.5). 

M coox q toc  mppr||.i(*Ta  ectxiv  oou  duo  ycvtKtbv  bvopdttnv  f.i<;  ok 
yc'/bvaai'  icai  F.ipr)tai  ptaoxTixoc,  aapoaov  eiai  pcaci  dpocviKtov 
k'ai  ()r|XuKajv  ovopaxojv,  (oc,  to  icaXoi  xaXai  kciXxov  ku>vO>;.  <ptXoi 
(piXat  pCXtov  piAtoq,  aoipoi  ootpai  aoqwbv  ooqxo^.  Kui  urco  pev  xfj ; 

pcaoTtixo^.  6x6  St  tij;  mipumac  aoioxqToc  £7tippV]para 
KuXouvxai,  oiov  ta\>  eXnat  ‘"k ccXun;  y  pap  to"  xf|v  7toioxqxa  xfjt;  Ka}.f\q 
ypuipf]C  £bf|A.tocr«,  ij  sdv  f.itcco  'laocpwq  Acyci)",  xrjv  TCOi6tr|Ta  tfjc 
ooptoxdxn^  Xfcqr.ro:;  £i>rj}*a>(ra-  (bate  xoivuv  d  xi  pcabxqxos,  xooxo 
kui  TtoioxrjTOi^'  oft  xo  avciTtaXiv. 

[Middle  adverbs  are  those  that  are  formed  from  genitive  plurals 
changed  to  -rfcy,  and  they  are  called  middle  because  they  lie  in  the 
middle  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the  nouns  adjective: 
ef.  kafoi  (masculine)  kalai  (feminine)  kalon  (all  genders)  kalos  (ad¬ 
verb)  'beaut iful(ly)’,  philoi  philai  phiton  philos  ‘dear(ly)’,  sophoi  so- 
phaisophSn  sophSs  'wise(ly)’.  From  their  formation  they  arc  middle, 
but  from  their  meaning  they  are  qualitative:  for  example,  if  I  said 
kalos  grapho  *1  write  beautifully’  l  referred  to  the  quality  of  beautiful 
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writing,  or  if  I  said  xophf/s  lego  .speak  wisely'  T  referred  to  the 
quality  of  very  wise  utterance.  So  then  if  an  adverb  lies  in  the  middle 
it  is  also  an  adverb  of  quality,  but  not  vice 

As  the  Stoics  had  uses  mesotes  for  all  adverbs  (Diogenes  Laertius  7.57), 
many  modem  writers  have  preferred  Steiruhal’s  syntactic  explanation 
(1891:  212  213)  that  adverbs  are  formed  primarily  from  nouns  adjective 
but  enter  into  the  syntax  of  the  verb  phrase,  Llnis  lying  ‘between”  the 
two  major  classes. 

What  is  surprising  to  a  modern  linguist  is  the  allocation  to  the  class 
of  adverbs  of  the  quasi-gerundival  forms  like  anagndsteon  Lone  should 
read',  corresponding  to  forms  such  as  Latin  legenJum  est.  As  well  as 
being  deverbally  derived  these  forms  share  all  the  syntactic  possibilities 
of  their  underlying  verbs,  such  as  transitivity,  construction  with  particular 
cases,  and  so  on.  One  scholiast  writes  (Hilgard  1901:  282.18-  19):  thetika 
eiretai  para  to  thefnai,  theinai  tie  to  poiesai  [they  are  called  thetika  by 
reference  to  thefnai  ‘to  make’,  and  making  is  doing  something  (poiesai)]. 
Me  goes  on  to  explain  their  use  pragmatically  by  reference  to  a  synony¬ 
mous  verbal  phrase  (282.20):  ho/e  anachorein  the! omen,  legomen  "antt- 
choreteon”  [when  we  want  to  go  back,  we  say  “one-shou  Id-go-back”]. 
Another  writes  (101.33  —  4):  eon  gar  eipd  "  game  t  eon” ,  horizo  hoti  Jet 
gametn  [if  1  say  “one-should-marry”  I  am  affirming  that  one  ought  to 
marry].  Though  these  forms  are  fully  verbal  in  their  syntax,  one  could 
perhaps  interpret  them  as  adverbial  forms  with  underlying  but  deleted 
esti  ‘it  is  the  case  (that  such-and-such  should  be  done)’. 

20.  ITepi  ouv56apa)v. 

InvSeapoc  eon  af.c.1^  ouvbf.ooaa  6idvot«v  petd  tciJIcok  Kai  to  njc 
£ppqveuic  Key'll vo c;  xAppoOaa.  Tcov  fie  auv8eapa>v  oi  pev  den 
aupjtXr.KtiKoi,  oi  8c  Siu^euKTiKoi,  oi  Sc  auvuirtiKoi,  oi  8 e  Ttopa- 
ouvujrxiKoi,  oi  8e  aitioXoyiKoi,  oi.  6f.  artopiipaxncoL  oi  8 c  auk- 
X-oyicmKoi,  oi  8e  7iupajr?vT\pa>paxiKoi.  Kai  aupttkeKTiKoi  pev  eiatv 
ftoot  tf|v  epptivciav  in'  uxapov  dctpepopcvTiv  auvSeouavv  dai  8c 
o\'8e,  pev.  8k,  te,  Kai,  a  A  Ad,  fjpcv,  f|86,  dx&p,  aOxdp,  i\xo\.  Sui^f.uk- 
tikoi  86  ciaiv  oaoi  tt)v  pev  ©pdaiv  extauvScouai,  axd  8e  xpuy- 
Paioc  eic  npdypo  Siicxwmv.  even  Sc  oiSc.  \\y  f)xoi,  ijc.  auvaaivKoi 
8e  etaiv  oaoi  unapCiv  pev  ot>  5r|Xof>ai,  oppai vouch  8e  dKoXooOiav 
dot  8k  otSe,  eT,  eittep,  etSf],  el8  rpiep.  xupaaovuTmKoi  6c  cicnv 
oooi  pc0’  UTCupqcw;  Kai  xd^tv  8r|Lo0aiv  etai  6e  ot8e,  tei,  diteiTtep, 
dcei5f|,  citei8f|itcp.  amoAoyiKot  6e  eimv  6aoi  ix'  drcoSoaei  aitiaq 
^apa/vCtpPavovxar  eiai  8c  oi8c,  Tva,  o<j>pu,  ojico^,  eveKa,  of>vek«. 
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Sxi,  816,  Sion.  Ka0o,  ku06ti ,  Ka66crov.  dnopTuiauicoi  5 i  riaiv 
6aot<;  frcoutoponvTfc;  f.ia)0ajju>v  xpfjoSuv  dai  6t  ot6a,  Apa,  mxa, 
prbv.  XuAAoyiCTTiKoi  6t  elaiv  5aoi  rcpoc  xac  c7ci<popu«;  tc  ical  aoX- 
Xnvci;  tebv  ouEoSei^cuv  t:ti  SiaKtiviar  dai  6c  oi'6c,  apa,  uaau. 
a/vAttpriv,  Toivuv,  Toiydpxoi,  xoiyapoov.  TtaptutXqptDpaxucoi  6c  ci- 
aiv  oaoi  pcxpou  rj  Koapou  cvckcv  7tapaXajipdvovtai.  dai  8c  o\'6c, 
5f|,  jSd,  v*6.  iron.  xoi,  Of|v,  up,  Srjia,  imp,  tc6.  pf|\\  ftv.  rib.  o6v,  kcv, 
y L  xivc;  6c  JipoaTiOfcaai  icai.  cvavnopaiiKouf;*  otov,  EpTcqc,  fijuoq. 

[20.  On  conjunclions. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  binding  together  an  expressed  thought  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  filling  a  gap  in  its  interpretation.  Some 
conjunctions  are  copulative,  some  disjunctive,  some  conditional, 
some  connective,  some  causal,  some  are  dubilalivc  (interrogative), 
some  are  syllogistic,  and  some  are  expletive.  Copulative  conjunc¬ 
lions  bind  together  the  interpretation  of  sentences  that  may  be 
prolonged  indefinitely:  men,  ‘on  the  one  hand’,  de  ‘but’,  te  kai  ‘and’, 
add  ‘bill’,  emeu.  ede  'and',  afar,  autdr  ‘but’,  hoi  ‘surely’.  Disjunctives 
bind  together  the  construction  but  separate  one  thing  from  another: 
t\  hoi.  ee  ‘or’.  Conditionals  do  not  designate  a  state  of  affairs  bul 
a  consequence:  ei,  eijwr,  eide,  eideper  ‘if.  Connectives  designate 
both  a  state  of  affairs  and  an  order  within  it:  epei.  epeiper,  epeide, 
epeidfper  ‘when,  since’.  Causal  conjunctions  are  introduced  to  ex¬ 
plain  reasons  or  causes  hina.  dphra,  hopes  ‘in  order  that’,  heneka 
houneka  ‘because  (of)  *  hdli,  did,  didii  'because',  kathd,  kathdti, 
kaihdson  ‘in  so  far  as’.  Dubilalivcs  are  those  that  we  tend  lo  use 
when  wc  arc  in  some  doubt:  dra  ‘is  it  so?’,  kata  ‘and  so?’,  man 
‘surely  not?'.  Syllogistic  conjunctions  are  appropriate  for  marking 
conclusions  and  connections  in  proofs:  dra  ‘consequently’,  alia, 
allamhi  ‘but’,  toinyn,  toigdrtoi,  (oigaroun  ‘therefore’.  Expletives  are 
introduced  for  metrical  or  stylistic  purposes;  dt  ‘indeed’,  rhd  ‘con¬ 
sequently’,  ny  ‘then’,  pod  ‘perhaps’,  tdi  ‘so’,  then  ‘surely*,  dr  ‘con¬ 
sequently’,  dha  ‘to  be  sure’,  per  ‘though’,  p6  ‘yet’,  men  ‘truly’,  an 
‘then,  if  so’,  au  ‘then,  on  the  other  hand’,  oun  ‘therefore’,  ken  ‘then, 
if  so’,  ge  ‘at  least’.  Some  grammarians  add  the  set  of  oppositives, 
e.  g.  empes,  homos  ‘notwithstanding’.] 

Commentary 

The  class  of  conjunctions  is  extensively  subdivided.  It  is  defined  syntac¬ 
tically  as  “binding  together”  an  expressed  sentence,  and  then  as  filling  in 

gaps  in  its  interpretation.  This  latter  function  is  mainly  fulfilled  by  the 
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much  used  set  of  whal  loday  are  generally  called  particles  men,  tie,  gtn\ 
eic.  'on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand,  for’,  whose  presence  is  not 
required  for  grammatical  acceptability,  but  which  link  up  different  parts 
of  a  sentence  and  different  sentences  into  paragraphs  and  texts.  It  is  well 
known  that  Greek  was  a  language  making  more  use  of  such  words  than, 
for  example,  English,  and  that  relatively  weak  degrees  of  contrast  or 
causation  would  be  explicitly  marked  by  particles  such  as  de  and  gar,  but 
left  unmarked  lexically  in  some  other  languages,  to  be  grasped  from  the 
context.  Whether  this  also  correlated  with  a  more  restricted  range  of 
contrasting  intonations  in  classical  Greek  cannot  be  determined. 

The  brief  distinction  made  in  the  TechnS  between  the  syntactic  unifi¬ 
cation  and  the  semantic  disjunction  effected  by  the  disjunctive  subclass 
is  elaborated  by  the  scholiasts  (Hilgard  1901:  287.29  —  33): 

Kax&  ti  kty ovxui  o£xoi  amoeopoi,  j«xi  raid  n  Sta^ewcrticot*  icai 
cuv&F.ajjoi  |ifa\  iea(l6  xtjv  cppdcnv  evappovia>;  KoopoOaiv  fiia^cuic- 
riKoi  5c,  kuOo  id  8f  atVunv  (ppa^opRva  cvavxiox;  exei,  olov  vuc, 
f|pepa  “ij  vu<;  Caxiv  ij  iipcpa”. 

[From  one  side  they  are  called  conjunctions,  from  another  disjunc¬ 
tives,  conjunctions  to  the  extent  that  they  bring  an  agreeable  order 
to  one’s  diction,  but  disjunctive  to  the  extent  that  whal  are  desig¬ 
nated  are  the  opposites  of  each  other,  as  with  nix  ‘night’  and  hemera 
‘day’:  E nix  estin  d  hemera  ‘Either  it  is  night  or  it  is  day’.] 

In  the  commentaries  on  some  of  the  conjunctions  this  is  the  one  place 
where  wc  find  the  indefinitely  extensible  potentiality  of  sentences,  so 
much  emphasized  loday,  explicitly  recognized  and  discussed  (Hilgard 
1901:  285.9-10): 

noUfrtv  §&  rcpuypuTtov  auvtkiiKoi  eiaiv  otVcoi  oi  m'jvbcapoi,  puA- 
Xov  8c  txJifupoiv,  ‘icai  0e6<;  £cm  Kiri  5ikt|  Ktxi  vopoi  koi  [laaiAf.b^ 
•cat  aoxppoauvq  Kui  noXitsla”. 

[These  (copulative)  conjunctions  join  up  many  things,  or,  rather,  an 
unlimited  number  of  things:  ‘There  is  a  god,  and  there  is  rectitude, 
and  laws,  and  a  king,  and  prudence,  and  citizenship 

Herutka  ‘for  the  sake  of,  because  op  would  loday  be  regarded  as  a 
postposition  governing  the  genitive  case,  and  not  included  among  the 
conjunctions.  Bui  the  Greek  grammarians  might  claim  that  their  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  preposition  (section  18)  scarcely  applied  to  heneka,  since  it 
rarely  occurred  before  its  noun  and  did  not  enter  into  any  compound 
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formations.  In  fact,  both  Apollonius  and  the  scholiasts  comment  on  the 
possibility  of  a  conjunctive  use  (syndesmike  syntax  is)  of  some  preposi¬ 
tions;  classing  heneka  as  a  conjunction  they  have  to  admit  to  its  near 
equivalence  to  ek  and  did  (Uhlig  1910:  457.12;  Hilgard  1901:  93.7-9: 
esti  de  hate  hit  anti  syiulesmdft  paraiambdnontai.  hos  phdmen  “ek  rhaithy- 
mias  peponthas "  ami  tou  “ herteken  rhaithymtas  peponthas"  [Sometimes 
prepositions  are  used  in  place  of  conjunctions,  as  when  we  say  “You  have 
suffered  from  your  idleness"  instead  of  “You  have  suffered  because  of 
your  idleness’*]. 

Three  interrogative  particles  are  listed:  dra  asks  a  question  neutrally 
(Latin  -ne),  dr  ou  expects  an  affirmative  answer  (Latin  iwime),  dra  me 
expects  a  negative  answer  (Latin  mini),  like  mon,  and  kata  (from  kai  etm) 
implies  doubt  as  to  what  has  been  asserted.  It  has  been  asked  why  these 
words  are  classed  as  conjunctions,  as  they  neither  join  words  together 
nor  phrases  or  sentences.  Lallot  (1985  b:  100)  suggests  that  this  may  be 
due  to  the  demand  by  questions  for  another  sentence  in  response,  or  to 
a  deleted  phrase,  is  it  the  case  (or  not)?’ 

All  the  subdivisions  are  semantic.  The  syntactic  distinction  between 
coordinating  conjunctions  ( kai  'and',  etc.)  and  subordinating  ones  (epci 
‘when,  since’  and  ei  ‘if,  etc.)  is  nowhere  made  explicit. 
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Introduction 

Priscian  must  have  been  one  of  the  relatively  few  Latin  grammarians 
leaching  and  writing  in  Constantinople  in  Byzantine  times,  lie  had, 
however,  a  Greek  pupil  Futyches,  who  subsequently  was  the  author  of 
some  Latin  grammatical  books  (Keil  1868:  447  —  89). 

When  Priscian  was  working  in  the  city,  around  500  A.D.,  it  was  still 
very  much  a  continuation  of  Rome,  the  “New  Rome”  as  its  founder 
Constantine  had  called  it:  and  its  government  retained  many  of  the 
traditional  Roman  appointments,  however  much  their  actual  functions 
may  have  changed.  Priscian's  grammatical  writings  clearly  point  to  die 
need  for  educated  persons  and  senior  administrators  who  were  native 
speakers  of  Greek  to  learn  Latin  and  to  use  Latin  at  least  in  their  official 
duties.  Thai  he  was  writing  primarily  for  Greek-speaking  pupils  is  shown 
by  his  constant  comparison  of  the  two  languages  and  his  regular  use  of 
Greek  examples  where  he  thought  these  would  aid  comprehension. 

In  fact,  the  task  he  had  set  himself  was  one  whose  purpose  was  steadily 
declining  in  the  city  wherein  he  had  settled.  Runciinan  (1933:  232)  esti¬ 
mates  that  Latin  as  a  language  of  conversation  and  routine  administration 
had  virtually  died  by  the  eighth  century,  and  only  existed  thereafter  as  a 
specialist  learned  and  written  language.  However,  Priscian's  historical 
importance  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  He  is  numbered  among  the 
“late  Latin  grammarians”  and  he  was  quite  the  most  prolific  of  any  of 
them  (Keil  1855,  1859).  Though  his  principal  work  was  not  immediately 
appreciated  in  western  Latinate  Rurope,  by  the  lime  of  the  Carolingian 
Renaissance  (ninth  century)  his  was  the  main  teachers  resource  book 
and  it  was  to  become  the  descriptive  foundation  upon  which  was  built 
the  impressive  edifice  of  scholastic  theoretical  grammar  by  the  so-called 
Modistae  (their  treatises  were  often  entitled  de  modis  sigtiijuandi  [on  the 
modes  of  meaning)  from  the  name  they  gave  to  the  grammatical  categories 
and  the  grammatical  features  of  Priscian’s  Latin  grammar).  The  impact 
of  Priscian  in  the  West,  both  in  teaching  and  in  theoretical  research  can 
be  estimated  by  the  several  hundreds  (once  thought  to  be  a  thousand) 
separate  manuscripts  of  his  grammar  that  are  known  to  have  existed. 
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The  contribution  of  ihe  philosophical  grammars  to  the  linguistic  tradition 
in  i he  West,  including  an  explicit  formulation  of  the  theory  of  universal 
grammar,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  book,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  such  publications  as  Robins  (1990:  chapter  4),  Bursill-Hall  (1971), 
Rosier  (1983),  Covington  (1984). 

Little  is  known  of  Prisciatvs  life.  He  was  a  native  of  Mauretania 
(Morocco),  hut  he  had  settled  in  Constantinople  by  the  time  when  his 
known  grammatical  writings  were  done.  His  principal  and  best  known 
book  is  his  majestic  grammar  of  Latin,  Institutiones  grammaticae,  which 
in  modern  print  lakes  up  nearly  one  thousand  pages  (Keil  1855,  1859). 
Besides  this  he  wrote  shorter  pieces,  on  the  Roman  numerals,  on  the 
metres  of  the  Latin  playwright  Terence,  a  textbook,  Praeexervitamina . 
on  different  rhetorical  styles,  the  lmtitutio  de  nomine  pronomine  el  verho , 
briefly  summarizing  the  derivational  and  inflectional  forms,  and  a  set  of 
twelve  Partitioned  [parsings]  of  the  first  lines  of  the  twelve  books  of  the 
Aenekl.  These  last  two  works  were  more  directly  formed  for  use  as 
classroom  texts.  All  these  works  arc  printed  in  Keil  1859:  407  —  515. 
Partitioned  used  well-known  literary  texts  to  provide  formal  drill  in  the 
teaching  of  grammar.  It  was  a  widely  used  device  known  as  schedographia 
in  the  Greek-speaking  world,  and  it  merits  a  chapter  of  its  own,  where  it 
will  be  exemplified  and  discussed  (chapter  7).  Paris  of  one  of  Pri scum's 
Partitioned  are  given  here  (pp.  105—108). 

Pri scum's  major  work,  the  Institutiones,  is  the  first  fully  comprehensive 
grammar  of  a  classical  European  language  that  we  have.  It  comprises  a 
preface  and  eighteen  books,  their  contents  being  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
preface.  No  definition  of  grammar  is  given,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
understood  grammar  in  the  organization  and  context  set  oul  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Techne  (pp.  44  45). 

Different  opinions  are  expressed  by  historians  according  to  their  prime 
interests  on  the  century  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  take  over  from  classical 
Antiquity;  hut  as  far  as  linguistics  is  concerned,  Priscian's  Insdtutiones 
(beginning  of  the  sixth  century)  can  be  seen  both  as  the  boundary  and 
the  link  belween  the  two.  His  grammar  represents  an  exhaustive  compi¬ 
lation  of  all  that  had  been  achieved  along  the  mainline  tradition  of  Greco- 
Roman  linguistic  scholarship:  but  at  the  same  time  it  formed  the  data 
base  and  the  resource  book  for  grammar  teaching  and  for  linguistic 
research  (see  further  Law  1982).  Among  the  figures  of  the  Seven  Liberal 
Arts  on  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Chartres,  Grammar  has  with 
her  a  carving  of  her  greatest  expositor,  Priscian  (Sandys  1958.  I:  672). 
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After  a  brief  account  of  articulate  speech  and  the  Latin  alphabet 
Priscian  treats  at  length  the  derivational  and  inflectional  morphology  of 
the  inflected  parts  of  speech:  nouns  (including,  of  course,  adjectives), 
books  1—7,  with  much  attention  to  the  case  forms  of  the  different 
declensions;  verbs,  books  8  — 10:  participles,  book  11;  and  pronouns, 
books  12  and  13.  Then  follow  the  uninflected  word  classes:  prepositions, 
book  14;  adverbs  and  interjections,  book  15;  and  conjunctions,  book  16. 
The  last  two  books,  17  and  18,  set  out  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  word 
classes  already  described  morphologically. 

In  these  last  two  chapters  Priscian  expressly  models  his  description  as 
far  as  possible  on  Apollonius,  whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  authority 
on  grammar  as  a  whole  (e.  g.  Keil  1 855:  548.6;  1859: 107.2).  Some  passages 
in  Priscian's  text  look  very  much  like  almost  literal  translations  of  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Apollonius’s  syntactic  books  (cf.  the  excerpts 
given  below  |pp.  100  —  102J).  This  dependence  on  Greek  models  was 
encouraged  by  the  typological  similarity  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  and  by  the  whole  altitude  of  deference  in  matters  of  scholarship 
and  the  arts  in  general  taken  by  the  Romans  toward  classical  Greece.  It 
was  reinforced  by  the  explicit  statement  of  a  Greek  grammarian,  Didymus 
(first  century  B.C.;  cf.  Keil  1855:  445.15):  ostendens  omnia,  quae  habent 
in  arte  Grat'd,  habere  ctiam  Latinos  [(Didvmus)  showing  that  everything 
that  the  Greeks  had  in  their  grammar  the  Latins  had  likewise]. 

This  was  not  completely  true  in  all  detail.  Varro  had  drawn  attention 
to  the  Latin  six-case  system  in  contrast  to  the  five-case  system  of  Greek, 
with  the  consequent  reallocation  of  syntactic  and  semantic  functions 
between  them;  and  Latin  grammarians  noted  the  absence  of  a  definite 
article  such  as  is  found  in  Greek,  assigning  the  relative  pronoun,  the 
“postposed  article’’  of  the  Techne  to  the  noun  or  the  pronoun  class,  but 
keeping  the  number  of  eight  word  classes  intact  by  separate  recognition 
of  the  interjection,  a  subclass  of  adverbs  in  Greek  grammar,  as  a  word 
class  of  its  own. 

It  is  typical  of  the  state  of  grammatical  exposition  in  Antiquity  that 
Priscian’s  morphological  books  are  far  more  systematically  set  out  than 
his  last  two  books,  on  syntax.  The  Techne  looks  both  concise  and 
authoritative,  but  it  is  concerned  only  with  orthographic  phonology  and 
morphology.  Some  non-extant  Stoic  treatises  on  syntax  are  known  to 
have  existed,  but  Stoic  doctrine  in  linguistics,  though  sporadically  men¬ 
tioned  by  other  grammarians,  as  it  was  by  Priscian.  was  never  expressly 
incorporated  into  the  tradition  of  Greco-Roman  grammar  teaching. 
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Two  centuries  after  the  Techne  Apollonius  had  written  his  books  on 
Greek  syntax,  which  comprised  four  general  books  on  syntax  and  a 
number  of  others  covering  the  particular  syntactic  usage  of  different 
classes  of  words,  of  which  only  those  on  adverbs,  pronouns,  and  con¬ 
junctions  survive  today.  Priscian  of  course  knew  Greek  well  and  had  the 
whole  Apollonian  corpus  at  his  disposal,  but  Apollonius's  syntax,  though 
forming  a  ’‘paradigm”  for  subsequent  work  in  this  field  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  appears  much  less  well  developed  than  its  contemporary'  word 
classification  and  morphology.  It  has  been  said  that  his  was  a  tentative 
and  ‘'observational”  account  of  syntax  rather  than  a  systematically  de¬ 
scriptive.  let  alone  an  “explanatory”  one,  in  Chomskyan  terms  (cf.  Sandys 
I95H.1:  319  -  320).  Priscian  went  little  further.  His  “perspective  on  syntax” 
has  recently  been  characterized  “as  lacking  in  theoretical  clarity.  So  often 
he  appears  to  us  moderns  to  have  been  on  the  brink  of  discovering  an 
important  syntactic  concept.  The  fault,  of  course,  lay  not  in  him  —  he 
was  a  mere  compiler,  but  in  his  Alexandrian  sources”  (Percival  1987:  72; 
ef.  Gaquin  1983:  137,  307  309).  It  would  be  perhaps  fair  to  describe 
him  not  as  a  brilliant  pioneer  in  linguistic  scholarship,  but  as  a  careful 
and  immensely  painstaking  expositor  of  existing  knowledge  at  the  stage 
in  which  he  found  it;  and  he  may  be  credited  with  setting  out  the  state 
of  didactic  grammar  in  the  early  years  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (Robins 
1988  b). 

We  may  take  note  of  the  practice  of  several  mediaeval  grammarians 
of  referring  to  the  first  sixteen  books  of  the  Institutiones  as  Priscittnux 
motor  and  the  last  two,  on  syntax,  as  Prise  ianus  minor.  Others  distin¬ 
guished  syntax  and  morphology  as  grammatica  nova  and  gramma  tiro 
vvtu.s,  reworking  a  different  distinction  seen  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
Techne  (ef.  Robins  1986:  16).  This  altitude  continued  in  the  west  until 
the  speculative  grammarians,  the  Modistae,  made  syntax  the  central 
concern  of  theoretical  grammatical  studies  (stadium  grammatica  rum  prae- 
cipue  circa  const  rut:  tionem  versatur  (the  study  of  grammarians  is  especially 
concerned  with  syntactic  construction!)  (Robins  1980:  232),  selling  them¬ 
selves  and  accomplishing  (in  their  own  terms)  the  task  of  expounding  a 
concise  and  disciplined  theory'  of  sentence  structure. 

PRISC1ANUS  CAESARTFNSIS  GRAMMATICUS 
Tuliano  Consuli  ae  Patricio 

lluius  tamen  opens  le  hortatorem  sortitus  iudieem  quoque  facio. 

Tuliane  consul  ac  patricie,  cui  summos  dignitatis  gradus  summa 

adquisivil  in  oinni  studio  ingenii  elaritudo,  non  lantum  aeeipiens 
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ab  excclsis  gradibus  honorum  prelii,  quantum  illis  dccoris  addens 
tui,  cuius  menlcm  tam  Hotneri  credo  quam  Virgilii  anima  eonstare, 
quorum  uterque  arcem  possedcrat  musicac,  te  lertium  ex  utroque 
compositum  esse  confirmans,  quippe  non  minus  Graecorum  quam 
Latinorum  in  omni  doclrinae  gencre  pracfulgenlem.  tibi  ergo  hoc 
opus  devoveo,  omnis  eloqucntiae  praesul,  ut  quanlamcumquc  mihi 
deus  annuerit  suscepti  laboris  gloriam,  te  comite  quasi  sole  quodam 
dilucidius  crescat. 

[Having  had  the  good  fortune  of  your  encouragement  in  this  work, 

1  make  you  also  its  judge,  Julian,  consul  and  patrician.  In  you  have 
been  combined  the  highest  ranks  of  public  service  and  intellectual 
distinction  in  every  branch  of  study.  You  have  both  received  acclaim 
from  your  senior  governmental  appointments  and  yourself  added 
to  their  honour.  Your  mind,  I  believe,  is  as  much  matched  with  the 
soul  of  Homer  as  with  that  of  Virgil,  each  of  whom  occupied  the 
very  summit  of  poetry.  I  am  sure  that  you  arc  the  third  occupant, 
combining  the  merits  of  each  of  the  two,  since  you  shine  forth  in 
every  sort  of  learning,  no  less  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the  Latins.  I 
therefore  dedicate  this  book  to  you,  our  leader  in  all  eloquence,  in 
the  hope  that,  whatever  lame  God  may  have  granted  me  for  the 
work  that  I  have  undertaken,  it  may  shine  the  brighter  with  you  as 
my  companion  and  almost  a  sun.J  (Kcil  1855:  2.24  3.2) 

This  is  the  concluding  part  of  Priscian's  rather  fulsome  dedication  to 
Julian,  a  Roman  consul  in  Byzantium.  It  is  written  in  a  somewhat 
overblown  Ciceronian  Latin,  noticeably  different  from  the  much  barer 
style  of  the  grammar  itself.  It  is  followed  by  a  table  of  contents,  with  a 
brief  summary  of  the  subject  of  each  of  the  eighteen  books. 

Clearly  the  city  still  retained  much  of  the  Roman  governmental  system 
as  the  “Second  Rome”,  and  at  this  time  the  rulers  and  the  ruling  class 
were  Latin  speakers,  or  if  they  were  not  they  had  to  learn  the  Latin 
language  and  Latin  literature  as  a  prerequisite  for  social  advancement. 

On  the  word  and  the  sentence: 

Dictio  est  pars  minima  orationis  eonstruelae,  id  esl  in  ordine  eompo- 
sitae:  pars  auiem,  quantum  ad  lotum  iniellegendum,  id  est  ad  totius 
sensus  intellectum;  hoc  autem  ideo  dictum  est.  ne  quis  conelur 
‘vires’  in  duas  partes  dividerc,  hoc  esl  in  *vi’  et  ‘res’,  vel  quaedam 
huiuseemodi.  non  cnim  ad  totum  intellegendutn  haee  fit  divisio. 
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[The  word  is  the  minimal  part  o f  a  constructed  sentence,  that  is, 
one  pul  together  in  proper  order.  It  is  a  part  in  so  far  as  it  contributes 
to  the  full  understanding  of  the  sentence,  a  full  understanding  of 
what  is  meant.  We  say  this  lest  someone  tries  to  divide  vires 
‘strengths’  into  two  parts  v/-  and  -res,  or  something  similar.  For 
this  division  does  not  contribute  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
sentence  ]  (Kcil  1855:  53.8—12) 

Oralio  esl  ordinalio  dictionum  congrua,  sententiarn  pcrfcclam  dc- 
monstrans.  est  autem  hacc definilio  orationiseius,  quae  est  genera lis, 
id  esl  quae  in  species  sive  partes  dividitur.  narn  oratio  dicitur  eliam 
liber  rhetoricus  ncc  non  unaquaeque  diclio  hoe  saepe  nomine  nun- 
cupalur,  cum  plenum  ostendit  sententiarn.  ut  verba  impcraliva  el 
responsiva,  quae  saepe  una  dictione  eomplenlur,  ut  si  dicam  ‘quid 
esl  summum  bonurn  in  vita?'  et  respondeat  quis  honeslas’,  dico 
'bona  oratione  rcspondil’. 

[A  sentence  is  a  well-formed  sequence  of  words  setting  forth  a 
complete  thought.  But  this  is  a  definition  of  the  sentence  for  general 
purposes,  for  within  Ihe  class  of  sentences  we  can  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  parts.  Wc  speak  of  oratio  to  refer  to  a  whole  book 
of  rhetoric,  and  also  a  single  word  is  often  called  a  sentence  when 
it  reveals  a  complete  thought,  as  with  imperatives  and  with  respon¬ 
sive  forms,  which  are  often  completed  with  one  word:  if  I  say  Quid 
ext  sunvnum  bonunt  in  vittfl  ‘What  is  the  highest  good  in  life?’  and 
someone  says  Hone  star  ‘Integrity’,  I  reply  Bona  oratione  res  pandit 
‘He  has  answeres  in  an  excellent  sentence’.]  (Kcil  1855:  53.28  —  54.2) 

These  two  passages  may  be  compared  to  ihe  corresponding  section  of 
the  t'echne  section  11.  from  which  they  are  obviously  derived.  The  same 
doctrine  as  regards  fundamental  units  of  grammar  is  expounded,  though 
at  greater  length.  Priseian  plays  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
oratio ,  signifying  both  an  oration  and  a  sentence  in  his  reference  to  a 
complete  rhetorical  treatise  and  a  single-word  sentence. 

On  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  parts  of  speech  (Keil  1855: 
55.4-56.27): 

Igitur  non  aliler  possunl  discemi  a  se  partes  orationis,  nisi  uniuscu- 
iusque  proprietates  significationum  attendamus. 

Proprium  est  nominis  substantiam  ct  qualitatcm  significare.  hoc 
habet  etiam  appellatio  et  vocabulum:  ergo  tria  una  pars  est  ora- 
lionis. 
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Proprium  cst  vcrbi  actionem  sivc  passioncm  sivc  ulrumquc  cum 
modis  el  formis  et  lemporibus  sine  casu  significarc.  hoc  habcnl 
eliam  infinita,  quare  non  sunt  separanda  a  verbo.  parlicipium  a ut cm 
hire  separatur  a  verbo,  quod  et  casus  habet,  quibus  caret  verbum, 
el  genera  ad  similitudinem  nominum,  nec  modos  habet,  quos  con- 
tinct  verhutn. 

Proprium  cst  pronominis  pro  aliquo  nomine  proprio  poni  et 
certas  significarc  personas,  ergo  ‘quis'  et  'qui'  cl  ‘qualis’  et.  Palis'  et 
‘quant us'  ct  Man t us'  el  similia,  quae sunl  ‘infinita’  sivc  ‘inlerrogativa’ 
vel  ‘claliva’  vcl  ‘redditiva’,  magis  nomina  sunl  appcllanda  quam 
pronomina:  ncquecnim  loco  propriorum  nominum  ponunlur  ncque 
certas  significant  personas,  sed  eliam  subslanliam,  quamvis  infini- 
tarn,  et  qualitatem,  quamvis  generalem,  quod  cst  suum  nominis, 
habent:  nomina  sunt  igitur  dicenda,  quamvis  dedinalionen  pro- 
nominum  habeant  quaedam  ex  eis.  non  enim  declinalio.  sed  vis  et 
significatio  uniuscuiusque  partis  est  contemplanda:  inditTerenter 
enim  multa  el  nomina  modo  pronominum  et  pronomina  modo 
nominum  invenimus  declinata.  quid  enim  stultius  quam  omnia,  quae 
numeros  significant,  nomina  dicere,  unum  autem,  ‘unus  unius', 
propter  dedinalionen  pronomen  appellare?  quod  si  declinatio  facit 
indicium,  qualis  sit  dictio,  debent  omnia  possessiva  pronomina, 
quia  nominum  declinationem  sequuntur,  et  participia  in  his  com- 
putari,  quod  omnino  caret  ratione.  ergo  non  declinatio,  sed  pro- 
prietas  est  excutienda  signification  is. 

Et  quoniam  de  proprietalc  nominis  ct  verbi  ct  participii  et  pro- 
nominis  breviter  dictum  est,  non  incongruum  esse  arbitror,  sutn- 
matim  de  ceterarum  quoque  proprietate  partium  orationis  pcrcur- 
rere. 

Proprium  cst  adverbii  cum  verbo  poni  nec  sine  co  perfeetam 
signitlcationem  posse  habere,  ut  ‘bene  facio',  ‘docte  lego',  hoc  ergo 
inter  adverbium  et  pracposilioncm  est,  quod  ad  vcrbi  um  ct  sine 
casualibus  potest  praeponi  ct  poslponi  verbis  el  cum  easualibus.  ut 
‘pone  currit'  et  ‘currit  pone',  ‘venil  tempore  longo  post’  cl  ‘post 
longo  tempore  venit*.  Tcrentius  in  adelphis: 

post  faceret  tamen. 

si  igitur  invenias  cum  nomine  adverbium  sine  verbo,  scias  hoc  per 
ellipsin  fieri,  ut  si  dicam  ‘non  bonus  homo’  pro  *malus‘,  subaudio 
‘est’. 
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Pracposilionis  aulcm  proprium  esl  separatim  quidem  per  appo- 
silionem  casualibus  praeponi,  ut  ‘de  rege',  ‘apud  amicum’,  coniunc- 
tim  vero  per  conipositionen  tam  cum  habentibus  casus  quam  cum 
non  hahcntibus,  ut  ‘indoctus’,  ‘inicrritus’,  ‘intcrcurro’,  ‘proconsul’, 
‘induce’,  ‘inspiciens’. 

Proprium  est  coniunctionis  diversa  nomina  vel  quascumque  dic- 
tiones  casuales  vel  diversa  verba  vel  adverbia  coniungcre.  ut  ‘ct 
Tcrcntius  cl  Cicero’,  ‘vel  Tcrenlius  vel  Cicero’,  ‘cl  formosus  cl 
sapiens’,  ‘vel  formosus  vel  sapiens';  ‘et  legens  et  scri bens’,  ‘vel  legens 
vel  scribens*;  ‘ct  ego  ct  tu\  ‘vel  ego  vel  tu’;  *cl  facio  cl  dieo’,  ‘vel 
facio  vel  dico’;  el  bene  et  celeritef,  ‘vel  bene  vel  celeriter';  quod 
praepositio  non  facit.  intcrcsl  aulcm  eliam  hoc,  quod  praepositioncs 
componi  possunl  cum  verbis,  coniunclio  vero  numquam,  ill  ‘sub- 
traho’,  addico’,  *praepono\  'produce',  ‘dehortor’,  coniunctio  au¬ 
lcm.  licet  sit  praeposiliva,  in  composilionc  lamen  non  invcnilurcum 
verbis,  ut  ‘at’,  ‘asf,  ‘sed\  et  quod  praeposilio  casualibus  separata 
praeponitur  semper,  coniunctio  vero  omnibus  potest  dictionibus 
modo  praeposita  modo  poslposila  coniungi. 

[There  is  no  other  way  of  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech 
(word  classes)  than  by  paying  attention  to  the  semantic  properties 
of  each  one. 

The  distinctive  property  of  the  noun  as  a  name  is  to  signify  a 
substance  and  a  quality.  Common  animate  and  inanimate  nouns 
have  this  property,  and  so  all  three  are  one  part  of  speech. 

The  distinctive  properly  of  the  verb  is  to  signify  activity  or  being 
acted  upon,  or  both.  Verbs  have  moods,  morphologically  different 
forms,  and  lenses,  but  they  do  not  have  cases.  These  properties  are 
also  taken  by  the  infinitives,  so  they  should  not  be  separated  from 
verbs.  The  participle,  however,  is  rightly  separated  from  the  verb, 
because  it  has  case  as  well,  which  the  verb  does  not  have,  and  also 
gender,  like  nouns:  nor  does  it  have  moods  as  verbs  do. 

The  distinctive  property  of  the  pronoun  is  to  be  substituted  for 
a  proper  noun  and  to  refer  to  specific  persons.  For  this  reason  quis 
‘who?’  and  qui  ‘who’,  qualis  ‘what  sort  of?,  of  which  sort’  and  tails 
‘of  that  sort’,  quanta v  ‘how  much?  as  much’  and  tantus  ‘so  much’, 
and  the  like,  which  are  indefinite  or  interrogative,  or  relative  or 
demonstrative,  should  be  called  nouns  rather  than  pronouns,  since 
they  are  not  used  in  place  of  proper  nouns  nor  do  they  signify 
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particular  persons;  bui  they  carry  with  them  substance,  however 
indefinite,  and  quality,  however  general,  which  is  the  properly  of 
nouns.  They  should  therefore  be  called  nouns  even  though  some  of 
them  have  pronominal  inflections.  For  we  must  consider  not  the 
inflections  but  rather  the  force  and  meaning  of  each  part  of  speech. 
We  find  many  examples  of  nouns  inflected  like  pronouns  and  of 
pronouns  inflected  like  nouns.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
call  all  the  words  designating  numbers  nouns,  except  for  just  one, 
unus>  genitive  unius,  'one',  to  be  called  a  pronoun  because  of  its 
inflection?  If  inflection  is  made  the  criterion  of  the  class  to  which  a 
word  belongs,  all  possessive  pronouns,  which  follow  a  nominal 
inflection,  along  with  the  participles,  would  have  to  be  nombered 
with  the  nouns,  which  lacks  all  rationality.  Therefore  it  is  not  the 
inflection  but  the  semantic  properly  that  must  be  examined. 

Because  wc  have  briefly  touched  on  the  properties  of  the  noun, 
the  verb,  the  participle,  and  the  pronoun,  I  think  that  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  run  through  the  properties  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech. 

It  is  the  distinctive  property  of  the  adverb  to  be  constructed  with 
the  verb  and  it  cannot  have  a  full  meaning  without  this:  e  g.  T  do 
weir.  T  read  learnedly’.  What  distinguishes  adverbs  and  prepositions 
is  that  adverbs  can  precede  or  follow  verbs  with  or  without  case- 
inflected  words,  as  in  ‘behind  he  runs’  and  ‘he  runs  behind',  and 
‘he  came  a  long  time  afterwards*  and  ‘after  a  long  time  he  came’. 
Terence  in  The  brothers  (1.2.30)  writes  post  faceret  tauten  Mater  on 
he  might  do  it  none  the  less’.  So  if  you  find  an  adverb  with  a  noun 
but  without  a  verb  you  will  know  that  this  results  from  ellipsis:  if 
I  say  non  bonus  homo  ‘not  a  good  man’  for  maius  (homo)  ‘a  bad 
man’,  you  will  understand  est  *is*  (non  est  bonus  homo). 

It  is  the  distinctive  property  of  the  preposition  to  precede  ease- 
inflccled  words  in  apposition,  like  ‘about  the  king’,  ‘with  a  friend’, 
but  in  composition  with  both  case-inflected  and  non-case-inflected 
words  such  as  indoctus  ‘untaught’,  interring  ’undaunted',  intercurro 
'run  between',  proconsul  ‘in  place  of  a  consul',  induco  ‘lead  in’,  and 
inspieiens  ‘looking  in’. 

It  is  the  distinctive  property  of  the  conjunction  to  join  different 
nouns  or  any  other  case-inflected  words,  or  different  verbs  and 
adverbs,  as  in  (  Terence  and  Cicero’,  ‘either  Terence  or  Cicero’,  ‘both 
beautiful  and  wise’,  ‘either  beautiful  or  wise',  ‘reading  and  writing’, 
either  reading  or  writing’,  I  and  you’,  ‘either  I  or  you’,  T  both  do 
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and  speak',  ‘either  1  do  or  1  speak’,  ‘well  and  quickly',  ‘either  well 
or  quickly’.  A  preposition  cannot  do  this.  Bui  it  is  also  relevant 
that  prepositions  can  lie  compounded  with  verbs,  which  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  cannot  be,  as  in  subtraho  ‘take  away’,  addico  ‘award',  praepono 
‘prepose’,  produeo  ‘produce’,  dchortor  ‘discourage’.  A  conjunction, 
though  it  may  precede  a  verb,  is  not  in  composition  with  verbs; 
examples  are  at,  as  I,  sed ,  all  meaning  ‘but’.  But  a  conjunction  can 
be  constructed  with  all  classes  of  words,  whether  preposed  or 
postposed.J 

The  list  of  specific  properties  of  each  class  of  words  shows  a  greater 
emphasis  on  semantic  factors  in  word  classification  than  is  found  in  the 
Techne.  We  see  its  detailed  application  in  the  allocation  of  a  set  of  words 
between  the  noun  and  the  pronoun  classes  in  this  passage.  It  accords 
with  the  doctrine  of  his  self-imposed  master  Apollonius  (On  the  pronoun 
85  a):  ou  phonais  memeristai  td  tod  logon  mere,  semainomenois  de  [words 
arc  distributed  into  word  classes,  not  by  their  inflected  forms,  but  by 
their  meanings].  When  each  class  is  subsequently  treated  at  length  defi¬ 
nitions  are  given  in  rather  more  formal  terms,  often  almost  a  translation 
of  the  corresponding  definitions  in  the  Techne  (cf.  Kcil  1855:  369.2  —  3; 
verbum  est  pars  arationis  cum  temporibus  et  modis,  sine  casu.  agendi  vel 
patiendi  significativum  [the  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  with  tenses  and  moods 
but  without  case,  signifying  action  or  being  acted  upon]). 

The  continuing  importance  of  case  inflection  as  a  fundament um  divi- 
siotti. y  between  word  classes  required  Priscian,  as  it  had  required  the 
author  of  the  Techne ,  to  recognize  the  participle  as  a  separate  word  class 
(section  15). 

There  is  some  admitted  disagreement  among  the  grammarians  about 
the  difference  between  appellatio  and  vocabulum.  though  all  recognize  the 
two  as  common  nouns,  distinct  from  proper  nouns  (names).  Some  make 
the  distinction  between  abstract  ( appellatio )  and  concrete  (vocabulum ), 
while  others  distinguish  between  appellatio  as  animate  and  vocabulum  as 
inanimate  (cf.  Kcil  1857:  320.14-24;  533.22-27;  1864;  373.5). 

In  his  discussion  on  the  noun-class  membership,  as  elsewhere  in  his 
works  Priscian  assigns  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  (in  modern 
terminology)  to  the  noun  class,  though  he  admits  that  some  Latin  gram¬ 
marians  have  taken  a  different  view,  putting  them  among  the  pronouns 
(cf.  Keil  1855:  61.9—20),  for  example  the  fourth -century  grammarian 
Probus  (Keil  1864:  133.14—136.18).  He  therefore  goes  into  the  question 
fairly  closely.  He  was  faced  with  a  clear  morphological  difference  between 
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the  Greek  relative  pronoun,  inflected  like  the  definite  article  and  treated 
as  a  “postposed  article’"  (Technc  section  1 6)  and  the  Latin  relative  pronoun 
inflected  like  the  interrogative  pronouns;  and,  of  course,  as  he  points  out 
more  than  once,  Latin  had  no  definite  article  (e.g.  Keil  1859:  11.25: 
articulum  Romani  non  habent  [the  article  is  what  the  Romans  do  not 
have]).  Apollonius  set  out  a  fairly  full  account  of  relative  constructions 
in  reference  to  the  ‘‘postposed  article”,  has.  he.  ho,  etc.  (Uhlig  1910: 
116-128:  Householder  1981:  79  87);  Priscian  writes  less  on  this  topic, 
his  main  statement  being  in  the  syntactic  chapters  (Keil  1859: 
127.12  -128.15). 

The  subclasses  of  nouns  under  discussion  follow  generally  their  Latin 
uses:  quis  and  qui  are  indefinite  in  such  constructions  as  si  quis  ...  ‘if 
anyone  followed  by  a  verb;  qui,  as  in  qui  color  ‘what  colour?',  is  used 
as  an  interrogative  adjective  (in  modern  terms:  the  Greek  and  Latin 
grammarians  included  the  adjective  within  the  noun  class). 

Priscian  uses  the  term  rclativum  rather  widely.  In  some  passages  it 
clearly  translates  into  an  English  relative:  (Keil  l <859:  128.1)  Virgifius,  cut 
gloria  con  fig  it  ‘Virgil,  to  whom  glory  was  given';  Virgiiius.  quern  laudant 
‘Virgil,  whom  they  praise";  (129.6)  quis  scripsit  bucoUca?  qui  etiam georgica 
‘who  wrote  the  Eclogues?  He  who  also  wrote  the  Georgies'.  But  in  some 
other  passages  rclativum  is  used  almost  interchangeably  with  redditivum: 
(Keil  1859:  125.1)  autos  ‘he.  himself  (Greek),  quod  ext  pronomen  rclativum 
[which  is  a  relative  pronoun];  (142.28  29)  relativa  quidem  sunt  'ipse'  vel 
'is'  vel  '.sui ’  [also  relative  are  ipse  ‘himself,  is  ‘he.  that  one’,  or  sui  ‘of 
himself]  (of.  Keil  1855:  578.12,  23).  In  his  discussion  on  specifically 
pronominal  inflection  he  had  a  particular  Latin  feature  before  him  (c.  g. 
Hie  ‘he,  that  one",  genilivc  illius.  dative  iili,  as  compared  with  senna 
‘slave’,  genitive  servi ,  dative  servo). 

On  adverbs  Priscian  follows  the  statement  made  in  (lie  Technc  that 
they  are  only  used  in  syntactic  constituency  with  verbs,  although  con¬ 
structions  with  other  word  classes  are  as  regular  in  Latin  as  they  are  in 
Greek.  The  exact  syntax  of  the  example  of  ellipsis  is  rather  obscure, 
though  its  signification  is  clear  enough:  presumably  non  bonus  homo  is  to 
be  understood  as  non  est  bonus  homo. 

On  prepositions  the  same  rather  misleading  treatment  as  was  given  in 
the  Techne  is  repeated  by  Priscian,  who  even  regards  the  negative  prefix 
in-  as  a  compounded  preposition  (of.  Keil  1859:  164.10-11),  despite  the 
existence  in  Latin  of  the  homophonous  pair  invisus  unseen’  and  invisus 
‘looked  at  askance,  hated".  No  doubt  the  fairly  lengthy  account  of  the 
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differences  between  prepositions  and  conjunctions  is  due  to  the  Stoics' 
assignment  of  them  to  one  single  class. 

On  the  interjection: 

Inleriectionen  Graeci  inter  adverbia  ponunt,  quoniam  haec  quoque 
vel  adiungitur  verbis  vel  verba  ei  subaudiuntur,  ut  si  dieatn  ‘papae, 
quid  video?',  vel  per  sc  lpapac\  etiatnsi  non  addatur  ‘miror.  habet 
in  se  ipsius  verbi  significationem.  quae  res  inaxime  fecit,  Romana- 
rum  ariium  scriptores  separatim  hanc  partem  ab  adverbiis  acciperc, 
quia  videtur  affectum  habere  in  se  verbi  cl  plenain  motus  animi 
significationem,  etiamsi  non  addatur  verbum,  demonsirare.  inter- 
iectio  tamcn  non  solum  quem  dicunt  Graeci  axcrXiaapov  significat, 
sed  eliam  voces,  quae  cuiuseumque  passionis  animi  pulsu  perexela- 
mationem  i n ter ici until r.  habent  igitur  diversas  significaliones:  gau- 
dii,  ut  ‘euax'i  doloris,  ut  ‘ei*. 

|Thc  Greeks  class  the  interjection  with  the  adverb,  since  it  also 
constructs  with  verbs  or  verbs  are  understood  in  ellipsis  with  it.  If 
I  say  papae  quid  video  ‘Good  gracious!  What  do  I  see?’  or  papae 
‘Good  gracious!’  by  itself,  though  no  such  verb  as  miror  ‘I  wonder’ 
is  added,  it  has  this  meaning.  This  was  why  the  writers  of  Latin 
grammars  look  this  sort  of  word  as  separate  from  the  adverbs, 
because  they  are  seen  to  have  in  themselves  the  force  of  verbs  and 
to  signify  a  mental  affection  even  without  an  added  verb.  Hut  ihe 
interjection  is  not  only  what  the  Greeks  call  sciiet/iasnws  ‘indignant 
complaint’,  but  it  also  includes  expressions  which  can  be  exclatna- 
torilv  interjected  by  the  impulse  of  any  mental  experience.  Interjec¬ 
tions  therefore  have  diverse  meanings,  of  joy  euax  ‘hurray’  and  of 
grief  ei  ‘alas’.j  (Keil  1859:  90.6-15) 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Latin  grammarian  to  have  treated  the 
interjection  as  a  separate  word  class  was  Cominianus,  following  Remmius 
Palaemon  (Keil  1857:  238.19  25:  nihil  docibile  habent,  significant  (amen 
adfeetum  animi  It  hey  have  no  definite  meaning  but  they  indicate  a  state 
of  mind]).  Thereby  the  Greek  number  of  eight  word  classes  was  preserved 
in  the  absence  of  a  Latin  definite  article  and  the  reallocation  of  the 
relative  pronoun.  Priscian’s  observation  that  the  Greeks  considered  only 
pejorative  forms  is  misleading.  Forms  which  would  be  classed  as  inter¬ 
jections  by  the  Latin  grammarians  are  distributed  among  the  many 
subclasses  of  adverbs  in  section  19  of  the  Tec/ine. 
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On  syntax: 

In  supra  diclis  igitur  de  singulis  vocibus  dictionum,  ul  posccbal 
earum  ratio,  traelavinms;  nunc  aulem  dicemus  de  ordinalionc 
carum.  quae  sold  fieri  ad  construed onem  orationis  perfeclac,  quam 
adtnodum  necessariam  ad  auctorum  expositionem  omnium  diligen- 
lissime  debemus  inquirere,  quod,  quemadmodum  literae  aple 
coeuntes  faciunt  syllabas  et  syllabae  diclioncs.  sic  et  dictiones  ora- 
tionem.  hoc  enim  etiam  dc  lileris  tradila  ratio  demonstravil,  quae 
bene  dicuntur  ab  Apollonio  prima  malcrics  vocis  esse  humanae 
individua.  ea  enim  non  quocumquc  mode  iuncturas  oslendit  fieri 
literarum,  sed  per  aptissimam  ordinationem,  unde  el  ‘liieras*  veri- 
similiter  dieunl  appellari,  quasi  'lcgiteras\  quod  legendi  iter  prac* 
beam  ordine  congruo  posilac.  ncc  non  etiam  aucliorcs  litcris  syl¬ 
labae  idem  recipiunl,  cum  ex  eis  coeuntes  iunclurac  pro  debito 
dietionem  perficiunl.  igitur  manifestum,  quod  conscquetis  est,  ut 
etiam  dictiones,  cum  partes  sint  per  constructionem  perfeelae  ora¬ 
tionis,  id  est  too  ic«ta  auvmiiiv  uutotc/.ou;  koyoo,  aplam  slrtic- 
turam  fid  est  ordinationem)  recipianl:  quod  enim  ex  singulis  dic- 
lionibus  paratur  sensibile  [id  csl  inlcllegibile],  quodammodo  clc- 
mentum  est  orationis  perfeetae,  et  quomodo  elementu  iuncturis 
syllabas  effieiuni  suis,  sic  etiam  ordinatio  inlellegibilium  imaginem 
quandam  syllabae  perlicit  adiunctione  dictionum.  est  enim  oratio 
eomprehensio  dictionum  aptissime  ordinalarum,  quomodo  syllaba 
comprebensio  literarum  aptissime  coniunctarum;  et  quomodo  cx 
syllabarum  coniunctione  diclio,  sic  etiam  ex  dictionum  coniunctionc 
perfecta  oratio  constat. 

Possunuis  aulem  ex  accidentium  quoque  similitudinc  hoc  con- 
tcmplari. 

Bis  idem  elementum  accipilur,  ul  ‘rclliquias,  reddo\  sed  etiam 
syllaba,  "Leleges,  tutudi,  pepcri\  similiter  et  dictio,  ut: 

Me,  me  —  adsum  qui  feci 

[In  earlier  pages  we  have  dealt  with  the  individual  forms  of  words, 
as  was  required:  now  we  shall  speak  of  their  ordering  in  strings, 
which  is  done  in  order  to  construct  a  complete  sentence.  This  is 
something  we  must  examine  very  carefully  as  it  is  vitally  necessary 
for  the  explanation  of  literary  authors.  Just  as  letters  properly  joined 
make  syllables,  and  syllables  make  up  words,  so  do  words  make  up 
sentences.  This  has  been  shown  in  the  ease  of  letters  by  the  accounts 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us;  Apollonius  does  well  to  tell 
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us  that  letters  are  the  primal  individual  matter  of  human  speech.  It 
shows  us  that  we  do  not  have  letters  joined  together  just  in  any 
order  but  through  the  most  properly  formed  sequences.  This  is  why 
litertie  'letters’  are  rightly  so  called,  as  if  they  were  legiterae  'reading 
paths’,  because  they  show  us  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  read 
by  being  pul  in  ordered  sequences. 

Moreover  syllables,  of  greater  size  than  letters,  are  treated  in  like 
manner,  since  combinations  of  them  properly  complete  a  word. 
Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  in  consequence  words  too,  being  the 
components  of  complete  sentences,  should  be  put  in  a  well  formed 
structure  (or  ordering).  What  is  seen  as  perceptible  (i.e.  intelligible) 
in  individual  words  is  in  some  manner  the  component  of  a  complete 
sentence,  and  just  as  the  component  letters  produce  syllables  by 
their  combination,  so  loo  does  the  ordering  of  meanings  produce 
the  impression  of  some  sort  of  (semantic)  syllable  through  the  string 
of  words.  A  sentence  is  the  unification  of  properly  ordered  words, 
just  as  the  syllable  is  the  unification  of  joined  letters,  and  as  the 
word  consists  of  joined  syllables,  so  too  does  the  full  sentence  consist 
of  joined  words. 

We  can  look  at  this  also  in  the  light  of  the  similar  treatment  of 
these  forms.  A  constituent  letter  may  be  repeated  as  in  rclliquias 
‘remains*,  reddo  ‘give  back’,  and  so  may  a  syllabic,  Leleges  'a 
Pelasgian  tribe’,  uttiuli  T  struck’,  and  peperi  ‘1  gave  birth’;  and 
likewise  a  word  may  be  repeated:  Me,  me  —  adsum  qui  feci  ‘On 
me,  on  me,  1  who  did  the  deed  am  present  . J  (Keil  1859: 
108.5  109.7) 

The  analogy  of  the  ordering  of  letters  and  syllables  with  the  syntactic 
ordering  or  words  in  a  sentence  is  Greek.  It  was  set  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  book  on  syntax  by  Apollonius  (cf.  Syntax  1.1—3;  Householder 
1981:  19).  In  fact,  if  these  two  passages  are  compared  it  will  be  evident 
that  Priscian  is  translating  almost  word  for  word  the  Greek  text  of 
Apollonius  with  the  substitution  of  Latin  examples. 

Litem  'letter'  is  used  simultaneously  as  the  minimal  unit  or  clement 
of  both  spoken  and  written  Latin,  as  was  gramma  in  Greek  (ef.  Techne 
section  6).  The  explanatory  "etymology”  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
etymology  was  understood  in  antiquity,  whereby  the  meaning  of  a  more 
complex  word  was  to  be  discovered  by  “unfolding”  it.  into  its  alleged 
constitutive  underlying  words  (cf.  Commentary  on  Techne  section  1).  Both 
Apollonius  and  Priscian  treat  the  relationship  between  letter,  syllable. 
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word,  and  sentence  as  one  of  size  rather  than  as  separate  levels  of 
phonology  on  the  one  hand  and  of  morphology  and  syntax  on  ihe  other. 
The  former,  single  level,  analysis  seems  to  be  implicit,  if  not  definitely 
slated,  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Ihe  Prague  School  and  of  Bloomfield  (cf. 
1926).  llockett  (1961)  discusses  this  matter  very  thoroughly,  distinguish¬ 
ing,  as  in  most  current  practice,  the  C?(onsi$ting  of)  relations  between 
units  at  a  single  level  and  the  R(epresentation)  relation  between  units  at 
di  fie  rent  levels. 

The  example  of  word  repetition  is  taken  from  Virgil.  Aeneid  9.47,  the 
full  text  being;  Me  me,  adsum  qui  fed,  in  me  convertin'  Jerrum,  O  Rutuli 
...  ‘On  me,  on  me,  who  did  the  deed,  turn  your  swords,  Rutulians'. 

On  syntax: 

sicut  igitur  apta  ordinationc  perfect#  redtlilur  oralio,  sic  ordinatione 
apta  tradilae  sunt  a  doctissimis  artium  scriptoribus  partes  orationis, 
cum  primo  loco  nomen,  seeundo  verbum  posuerunt,  quippe  cum 
nulla  oralio  sine  iis  complclur,  quod  licet  oslendere  a  eonslruclione, 
quae  continet  paene  omnes  partes  orationis.  a  qua  si  lollas  nomen 
aut  verbum.  imperfecta  fit  oralio:  sin  autem  cetera  subtrahas  omnia, 
non  necesse  est  orationem  dcficcrc.  ul  si  dicas:  ‘idem  homo  lapsus 
heu  hodie  concidil’,  en  omnes  insunt  partes  orationis  absque  con- 
iunctionc,  quae  si  addalur,  aliam  orationem  exigit.  ergo  si  tollas 
nomen  aut  verbum.  deficiet  oratio,  dcsidcrans  vel  nomcn  vcl  ver¬ 
bum,  ut  si  dicam  'idem  lapsus  heu  hodie  concidit'  vel  ‘idem  homo 
lapsus  heu  hodie’;  sin  sublrahas  adverbium,  non  omnino  deficiet 
oralio,  ut  ‘idem  homo  lapsus  heu  concidit’.  nee  non  cliam  parlici- 
pium  si  adimas,  neque  sic  deficiet,  ut:  ‘idem  homo  heu  hodie 
concidit'.  nec  si  pracposilionem  el  inlerieelionem:  ‘idem  homo  ce- 
cidil',  nee  si  etiam  pronomen:  ‘homo  cecidit'. 

P list  as  the  complete  sentence  results  from  the  proper  arrangement 
of  words,  so  we  have  been  handed  down  by  our  most  learned  writers 
of  grammars  (he  parts  of  speech  in  their  proper  order.  They  placed 
the  noun  first  and  the  verb  second,  for  without  these  two  no 
complete  sentence  can  be  formed.  This  can  be  shown  with  a  sentence 
construction  containing  nearly  all  the  different  parts  of  speech.  If 
you  take  away  the  noun  or  t  he  verb  the  sentence  is  not  w-ell  formed, 
but  it  you  take  away  all  the  others  the  sentence  is  not  necessarily 
defective.  If  you  say  ‘The  same  man  who  slipped,  alas,  today  has 
collapsed',  look,  all  the  parts  of  speech  are  there,  except  the  con¬ 
junction,  which  would  need  another  sentence  if  it  were  added.  So, 
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if  you  take  away  the  noun  or  the  verb,  the  sentence  is  defective  by 
its  absence,  as.  if  I  say  ‘The  same  who  slipped,  alas,  today  has 
collapsed’,  or  The  same  man  who  slipped,  alas  today’.  But  if  you 
delete  the  adverb  the  sentence  is  in  no  way  defective,  as  in  The 
same  man  who  slipped,  alas,  has  collapsed’;  nor  is  it  defective  if 
you  delete  the  participle,  as  in  The  same  man,  alas,  has  collapsed’; 
and  the  same  thing  applies  with  the  preposition  and  the  interjection, 
as  in  ‘  The  same  man  has  fallen’;  nor  is  the  sentence  defective  if  you 
delete  the  pronoun:  The  man  has  fallen’.]  (Keil  1859:  116.5  - 19) 

This  passage,  loo,  follows  closely  the  corresponding  passage  in  Apollonius 
(Uhlig  1910:  17.4  —  18.4;  Householder  1981:  23  —  24),  and  is  consistent 
with  his  assertion  that  all  the  other  parts  of  speech  are  syntactically 
referable  to  the  noun  or  the  verb  (33.9  —  10;  Householder  1981:  30;  cf. 
pp.  59  —  60)  and  it  follows  the  original  Platonic  division  of  the  logos 
‘sentence’  into  NP  (onotna  ‘name’  or  ‘subject  )  and  VP  (rhema  ‘what  is 
said  about  it'  or  "predicate’). 

Ordinatio  ‘ordering  or  arrangement’  here  refers  not  simply  to  the  linear- 
order  of  the  words,  which  in  Latin  could  vary  considerably  for  stylistic 
reasons  without  affecting  the  syntactic  structure  of  the  sentence,  but  also 
to  their  hierarchical  ordering  in  terms  of  their  potential  constituency. 
This  point  is  tolatcd  more  fully  in  reference  to  Greek  by  Gregory  of 
Corinth  (pp.  169—170)  Idem  ‘the  same’  is  counted  as  a  pronoun  (cf.  Keil 
1855:  589.14),  and  the  prolix  cm-  in  conddil  is  taken  as  the  conjoint  form 
of  the  free  preposition  cum  ‘with’.  The  somewhat  wooden  English  trans¬ 
lations  are  intended  to  make  the  positions  of  permissible  and  impermis¬ 
sible  delections  clearer  by  sticking  to  a  word-for-word  translation  in  the 
same  word  sequence  as  Priscian’s  Latin.  A  little  further  on  (Keil  1859: 
116.27—117.4)  sentences  comprising  a  single  verb,  which  are  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  a  "pro-drop"  language  like  Latin,  arc  explained  by  the  “under¬ 
standing”  of  a  nominatival  subject  NP,  in  the  case  of  impersonal  verbs 
lik c  fulminat  ‘lightning  Hashes'  and  tonal  ‘it  thunders’  the  “understood” 
subject  being  Jupiter. 

On  transitive  verbs: 

Verba  quoque  Iransitiva  similiter  variis  solenl  casibus  coniungi,  ut 
‘miles  eget  imperatoris :  Aeneas  praemia  donat  Euryalo;  Plato erudil 
Aristotelcn;  Cicero  potitur  laude’.  quomodo  auteni  nominativus 
obliquis  aple  possit  construi,  quantum  rationc  polui  comprehcndcre 
doceho,  quos  lamen  etiani  Plexus  sibi  defendil,  ut  ‘Aeneas  rex  Troia- 
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noruni;  Aeneae  regis  Troianorum;  Aeneae  regi  Troianorum’;  sic  per 
reliquos  casus  quoque. 

Nominalivus  igitur  [casus  nominum]  genelivo  adiungitur,  quando 
possessio  aliqua  et  possessor  significatur.  et  nominalivo  quid  cm 
possessionem,  genclivo  autem  possessorem  proferimus,  ut  ‘Hector 
films  Priami;  Davus  servus  Simonis;  Aeneas  rex  Troianorum;  Pa- 
iroclus  amicus  Achillis;  patronus  Verris  Hortensius'.  quae  sic  inlcr- 
pretamur,  ut,  adiuncto  verbo  possessionem  significantc,  posscssio 
quidem  niutei  nominalivum  in  accusativum,  possessor  vero  gene- 
tivutn  in  nominalivum,  verbi  huius  nalura  hoe  exigence,  ut  intran¬ 
sitive  quidem  nominalivum,  transitive  vero  accusativum  cxigal; 
‘quid  esl  enim  Hector  filius  Priami?’  interpretantes  dicimus:  ‘hoc 
cst  “Hcciorem  filium  Priamus  possidet”’  vel  ‘habet’. 

[Transitive  verbs  can  in  like  manner  be  constructed  with  different 
cases,  as  in  'A  soldier  needs  a  commander’  (genitive),  'Aeneas  gives 
rewards  to  Euryalus’  (dative),  ‘Plato  teaches  Aristotle’  (accusative), 
‘Cicero  wins  praise’  (ablative).  I  will  set  out  the  rules  for  properly 
constructing  nominal  case  forms  with  the  oblique  cases,  which  are 
formally  maintained  by  their  inflection,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  grasp  them  systematically.  Examples  arc:  ‘Aeneas,  king  of  the 
Trojans’,  ‘of  Aeneas,  king  of  the  Trojans’,  ‘to  Aeneas,  king  of  the 
Trojans’,  and  so  for  the  rest  of  the  oblique  eases. 

The  nominative  is  constructed  with  the  genitive  when  a  possession 
and  a  possessor  are  signified;  and  we  make  known  the  possession 
by  the  nominative,  but  the  possessor  by  the  genitive,  as  in  ‘Hector, 
son  of  Priam*;  'Davus,  slave  of  Simon’;  ‘Aeneas,  king  of  the  Trojans’; 
■Patroclus,  friend  of  Achilles’;  ‘Horiensius,  patron  of  Verres’.  These 
phrases  are  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  with  the  addition  of  a  verb 
signifying  possession,  the  possession  transforms  the  nominative  into 
the  accusative,  and  the  possessor  transforms  the  genitive  into  the 
nominative,  since  the  inherent  features  of  the  verb  require  that  it 
takes  the  nominative  intransitively  but  the  accusative  transitively. 
‘What  is  “Hector,  son  of  Priam?”’.  Interpreting  this  phrase  we  say 
It  is  “Priam  possesses,  or  has,  a  son,  Hector”’.)  (Kcil  1859: 
212.27—213.12) 

This  passage  illustrates  Priseian’s  use  of  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
syntax  of  verbs.  It  is  similar  but  not  identical  in  its  relation  to  modern 
usage;  transitivity  relates  to  separate  component  NPs  in  the  sentence, 
and  there  is  an  intransitive  relation  between  the  subject  and  a  transitive 
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verb  as  much  as  between  the  subject  and  an  intransitive  verb  (Priseian, 
of  course,  never  encountered  (he  problems  associated  with  ergative  con¬ 
structions,  to  which  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  today,  in  which  (he 
subjects  of  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  are  in  different  cases  differ¬ 
ently  constructed).  It  derived  1'rom  Apollonius’s  use  of  metabasis  and 
didbasis  [moving  across],  analysing  the  meaning  of  transitive  verbs  asm- 
volving  some  action  “passing  over*  from  the  subject  as  agent  to  the 
object  as  recipient,  crudely  illustrated  by  verbs  such  as  ‘cut’  and  ‘beat’, 
and  (hen  extended  to  all  verbs  taking  an  object  in  an  oblique  case  (cf. 
Uhlig  1910:  46.17-19;  Householder  1981:  35;  243.3-4;  Householder 
208:  he  energeia  hos  pros  hypokemendn  ti  diabibdzetai  [the  activity  is,  as 
it  were,  carried  across  to  some  object]).  With  intransitive  verbs  no  such 
transition  lakes  place,  the  activity  being  confined  to  the  nominative 
subject,  as  in  an  English  verb  like  thrive  or  soar.  It  follows  that  transitive 
verbs  can  be  passivized. 

Speaking  of  subject  and  object  in  relation  lo  transitive  verbs  in  the 
work  of  Apollonius,  Priseian,  and.  indeed,  the  grammar  books  of  the 
Byzantine  age,  as  we  have  just  done,  is  strictly  speaking  anachronistic. 
As  we  saw  with  Apollonius  (p.  30),  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  arc- 
related  directly  to  ihe  oblique  cases  and  the  nominative  case,  not  lo 
independently  named  syntactic  elements  like  subjects  and  objects  as  such 
(the  specifically  syntactic  terms  supposition  and  apposition ,  distinct  from 
the  logical  subiectum  and  pruedicatm i,  were  the  creation  of  the  later 
western  scholastic  grammarians;  cf.  p.  162).  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the 
quotation  from  Apollonius  given  above  the  term  hypokeimenon  ‘subject’ 
in  the  metalanguage  of  logic,  is  used  simply  to  indicate  the  referent  of 
the  oblique  (‘object’)  noun  form  (cf.  pp.  36-37). 

Tn  his  detailed  exposition  of  the  relations  between  possessor  and 
possession  phrases  and  their  corresponding  full  sentences  Priseian  resorts 
to  a  metalanguage  reminiscent  of  earlier  transformational  usage,  though 
in  this  case  the  sentence  would  be  taken  as  basic  and  the  nominal  phrase 
its  transform. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  syntactic  classification  of  verbs.  In 
Priam  has  a  son.  Hector  the  relation  between  Priam  and  has  is  intransitive, 
and  that  between  has  and  a  son.  Hector  is  transitive  (cf.  Keil  1859: 
213.10).  Formally  the  distinction  is  between  verbs  constructing  with  one 
NP  only  and  those  accepting  or  requiring  two  NPs.  In  Latin  the  object 
NP  was  usually  in  the  accusative  case,  but  as  the  examples  show  the 
genitive  and  ablative  were  used  W'ilh  some  verbs. 
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We  see  in  Priscian's  exposition  the  germ  of  the  notion  of  government 
0r  rection,  which,  along  with  the  transitive  and  intransitive  distinction, 
was  very  influential  among  the  Latin  grammarians  of  the  later  western 
Middle  Ages. 

Partitio  II: 

CONTTCVF.RE  OMNES  1NTENTIQVP.  ORA  TENEBANT. 
Scande  versum.  Contieu  ere  om  nes  in  tenti  que  ora  tc  nebant.  Die 
caesuras.  Semiquinaria,  conticuere  omnes.  Quot  habet  tlguras?  De¬ 
cern.  Quarc?  Quia  habet  duos  dactylos  et  tres  spondeos.  Tracta 
pedes.  Conticuere  omnes  et  cetera.  Quot  partes  oration  is  habet? 
Sex.  Quot  nomina?  Duo.  Quae?  Omnes  ora.  Quot  verba?  Duo, 
conticuere  tenebant.  Quid  aliud  habet?  Participium,  intenli,  et  con- 
iunclionem,  que.  I'racta  singulas  partes. 

Conticuere  quae  pars  orationis  csl?  Verbum.  Quale?  Perfcctum. 
Quo  modo  dictum?  Indicative,  conjugations  secundae.  Cur  secun- 
dae?  Quia  in  praesenti  tempore  secunda  persona  in  es  productam 
desinit,  conticeo  contices,  quamvis  a  prima  quoque  persona  hoc 
manifeslum  est  in  hac  coniugatione.  omnia  enim  verba  in  eo  desi- 
nenlia  secundae  sunt  coniugaiionis  exeeplis  paueis  primac  eoniu- 
galionis,  quae  fere  sunt  haec,  bco  beas,  crco  crcas,  scrco  scrcas, 
meo  meas,  nausco  nauseas,  laqueo  laqucas,  calcco  calecas,  quod 
alii  calcio,  enucleo  enucleas:  et  quartae,  eo  is,  queo  quis,  et  quae  ex 
his  componuntur.  Cuius  est  signillcationis?  Activae.  Die  passivum. 
Conticeor.  Cuius  est  numeri?  Pluralis.  Cuius  figurae?  Compositae. 

Ex  quibus?  Ex  inlegro  el  eorruplo.  nam  con  praepositio  est  integra, 
quamvis  separata  in  appositione  non  potest  inveniri,  sed  semper  in 
compositione;  ticuerc  autem  corruptum  est,  quia  a,  quod  habuit 
integrum,  mutavit  in  i,  ticuere  pro  tacuere.  Cuius  est  personae? 
Terliae  pluralis,  quae  tarn  in  re  quam  in  runt  in  hoc  tempore  tlnitur. 
Cuius  est  temporis?  Praeteriti  perfect!.  Die  primas  eius  personas  in 
omni  tempore  per  singulos  modos.  Indicative  conticeo  conticeham 
conlicui  conticueram  conticebo. 

(‘They  all  fell  silent  and  in  their  eagerness  kept  their  mouths  closed.’] 
Sean  the  line.  Contieu  ero  om  nes  in  tentique  ora  te  nebant.  Give  the 
caesuras.  One  caesura  after  two  and  a  half  feet:  conticuere  omnes. 
How  many  different  forms  can  such  a  line  have?  Ten.  Why?  Because 
il  has  two  dactyls  and  three  spondees.  Set  out  the  feet.  Contieu  ere 
om  nes  and  so  on.  How  many  component  words  does  it  have?  Six. 
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How  many  nouns?  Two.  Which  are  the  nouns?  Qmne.s  ‘all’  and  ora 
‘mouths’.  How  many  verbs?  Two,  conticuere  ‘they  fell  silent’  and 
tenebunt  ‘kept  closed’.  What  else  does  the  line  contain?  A  participle 
intent i  'eager'  and  a  conjunction  -que  ‘and’.  Bx  plain  each  single 
word. 

What  pan  of  speech  is  conticuere ?  A  verb.  Of  what  sort?  Perfect 
(in  tense).  What  mood?  Indicative,  second  conjugation.  Why  second 
conjugation.  Because  in  the  present  tense  the  second  person  (sin¬ 
gular)  ends  in  -es  [with  a  long  vowel]:  conticeo,  c  out  ices.  But  in  this 
conjugation  it  is  also  made  clear  from  the  first  person  (singular); 
all  verbs  ending  in  -eo  are  of  the  second  conjugation  except  for  a 
lew  lhal  belong  to  the  first:  for  all  practical  purposes  these  are:  bco. 
beas  'bless',  creo.  creas  'create’,  screo,  screas  ‘hawk  and  hem’,  meo, 
meets  ‘go’,  nausea,  nauseas  ‘be  sick',  laqueo,  laqueas  ‘entangle’,  caiceo 
calceas  (for  some  calcio)  'furnish  with  shoes’,  enucleo,  emteleas  ‘lay 
open-,  and  lo  the  fourth  conjugation:  eo,  is  'go',  queo,  quis  ‘be  able' 
and  verbs  compounded  from  them. 

What  is  its  structural  meaning?  Active.  Give  the  passive.  Conti - 
ceor  'silence  is  kepi  about  me'.  What  is  its  number?  Plural.  Of  what 
structure  is  it?  Compounded.  Compounded  from  what?  From  a 
whole  word  and  an  incomplete  word.  For  the  preposition  con- 
‘togethcr,  with’  is  complete,  though  it  cannot  appear  by  itself  in  a 
construction,  but  always  in  a  compound  word.  But  -ticuere  is 
incomplete,  because  the  a  which  the  independent  form  had  has  been 
changed  to  an  i,  giving  -ticuere  from  tacuere.  What  is  its  person? 
Third  person  plural,  which  in  this  tense  ends  in  -re  as  well  as  in 
-runt.  What  is  its  tense?  Past  perfect.  Give  the  first  person  singular 
forms  in  each  mood.  In  the  indicative:  conticeo  T  fall  silent’,  con- 
ticebam  ‘I  was  falling  silent',  conticui  ‘I  fell  silent’,  conticueram  \ 
had  fallen  silent',  amt  tee  bo  ‘1  shall  fall  silent’.]  (Keil  1860: 
469.14  -  470.3) 

The  partitio  continues  on  the  same  lines  to  complete  the  forms  associated 

with  conticuere  and  then  deals  in  like  manner  with  each  successive  word. 

Two  further  short  passages  may  be  considered: 

Omnes  quae  pars  orationis  est?  Nomcn.  Quale?  Appellativum.  Cuius 
est  speciei?  Numcralis.  Omnia  autem  numerorum  significative  ap- 
pellativa  sunt,  quamvis  sinl  quaedam  cognomina  propria,  quae 
vocem  quidem  hubent  numeralium.  non  lamen  etiam  significa- 
lionem,  ut  Quintus  Calulus,  Decimus  Brutus.  Potest  habere 
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comparationem  hoc  nomen?  Non.  Quare?  Quia  nullum  nomen 
numerum  significans  comparationem  potest  habere,  cum  unus  qu- 
isque  numerus  in  se  constat  nec  augeri  aut  minui  in  sua  qualitate 
potest,  exccplo  prior,  quod  de  duobus  ordinem  significat. 

[What  part  of  speech  is  omttesft  A  noun.  What  sort  of  noun?  A 
common  noun.  Of  what  class?  Numeral.  All  nouns  signifying  num¬ 
bers  arc  common,  even  though  some  are  also  proper  nouns  or 
names,  having  the  forms  but  not  the  meaning  of  numerals,  such  as 
Quin  ms  Catulus  (quin  fits  'fifth’)  or  Decimus  Brutus  (decimus  ‘tenth’). 
Can  these  nouns  have  a  comparative  form?  No.  Why?  Because  no 
noun  signifying  a  number  can  have  comparison;  each  single  number 
is  constant  in  its  meaning  and  in  its  own  nature  can  be  neither 
increased  or  decreased.  An  exception  is  prior ,  which  signifies  prior 
order  in  two  entities.]  (Keil  1860:  472.1 1  -  18) 

Ora  quae  pars  oralionis  cst?  Nomcn  appcllativum  neutrum  plurale 
simplex,  casus  in  hoc  loco  accusative,  idem  tamen  est  semper  in 
neutris  nominibus  ct  nominativus  et  accusativus  et  vocalivus.  Die 
singulare.  Os  oris,  nam  si  coi  reple  os  dicas,  aliud  significat,  el  ossis 
dicis  genelivum.  Fac  diminulivum.  Oscillum,  osculum  et  ex  hoc 
osculor  oscularis.  ostium  quoque  indc  dcrivatur,  cx  quo  ostiarius  et 
ostia  lim.  oro  quoque  verbum  ab  ore  est  et  oraculum. 

[What  part  of  speech  is  ora'l  A  noun.  A  common  noun,  neuter 
plural  and  uncompounded:  its  ease  in  this  context  is  accusative. 
The  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  cases  arc  always  in  the 
same  form  in  neuter  nouns.  Give  the  singular.  Os  ‘mouth’,  oris 
(genitive).  If  you  shorten  the  o  the  word  has  a  different  meaning, 
os  ‘bone’,  and  you  give  its  genitive  as  ossis.  Make  the  diminutive 
forms  of  os.  Oscillum  ‘small  cavity’,  osculum  ‘kiss’,  and  from  this 
osculor,  oscularis  ‘kiss  (verb)’.  Ostium  ‘door’  is  also  derived  from  it. 
out  of  which  we  get  ostiarius  ‘door  keeper’  and  ostiatim  ‘from  door 
to  door’.  From  os  comes  the  verb  oro  ‘pray’  and  the  noun  oraculum 
‘oracle’.]  (Keil  I860:  474.3  9) 

These  passages  are  taken  from  the  second  of  Priscian’s  twelve  Par  tit  tones. 
Each  one  comprises  an  analysis  of  the  first  lines  of  each  of  the  twelve 
books  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid.  Partitioned ,  in  Greek  merisnuri  or  epinwrismoL 
played  a  vital  role  in  education  in  language  and  literature.  They  enjoyed 
particular  favour  in  Byzantine  limes,  and  more  is  said  of  them  later 
(chapter  7;  for  a  full  account  see  Gluck  1967). 
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Essentially  they  were  extensive  treatments  of  lines  from  selected  literary 
and  later  of  Biblical  lexis,  sometimes,  as  here,  set  partly  in  question  and 
answer  form,  and  clearly  designed  for  rote  Leaching  and  rote  learning. 
While  they  are  not  unlike  the  notes  provided  in  modern  school  texts  of 
classical  authors,  they  go  considerably  further,  being  taken,  as  is  evident 
from  the  passages  quoted  here,  for  an  opportunity  to  rehearse  general 
grammatical  information,  expressed  in  ‘‘gobbet’'  form.  The  great  contem¬ 
porary  value  of  such  teaching  resources  lay  in  the  rarity  of  books  for 
school  and  for  oilier  purposes.  Though  ultimately  Priscian’s  Institutiones 
ran  into  several  hundred  manuscripts  (a  testimony  to  its  reputation),  we 
must  remember  that  every  copy  of  every  book  before  the  age  of  printing 
was  a  one-off  product  of  individual  copyists.  The  amount  of  reading 
aloud  by  the  teacher,  to  be  taken  down  by  students  must  have  been 
enormous  (our  word  lesson  is,  of  course,  a  dcrivatc  of  Latin  lectio 
‘reading’),  and  every  device  for  ready  memorization,  “learning  by  heart”, 
such  as  versification  (as  in  Alexander  Villa-Dei's  Docfrina/e)  and  the 
division  of  knowledge  into  memorable  bits  summarily  expressed  was 
naturally  employed.  Though  a  few  public  and  private  libraries  contained 
many  thousands  of  books,  we  must  assume  that  most  libraries  could  at 
best  be  likened  to  a  reference  collection  in  a  good  university  library  today; 
and  the  number  of  books  possessed  individually  by  most  students  must 
have  been  minimal  by  modern  standards. 

In  the  metrical  section  figurae  ‘forms’  (Greek  schemata)  stood  for  t he 
possible  permutations  that  such  a  line  could  have.  With  a  spondee  or  its 
trochaic  aquivalent  obligatory  as  the  final  fool  in  Latin  hexameters  the 
possibility  of  either  a  spondee  or  a  dactyl  existed  in  the  other  five  feel, 
though  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  fool  was  decidedly  “marked”  and  rare. 
Within  this  system  a  combination  of  three  spondees  and  two  dactyls,  or 
of  two  spondees  and  three  dactyls  could  be  metrically  arranged  in  ten 
different  ways  ifignrae).  In  a  verse  with  one  dactyl  and  four  spondees  in 
the  first  five  feel  five  different  arrangements  could  be  made  (as  in  the 
metrical  composition  of  the  line  in  Part  it  io  VIII,  Keil  1859:  496.1—6). 
Where  all  five  feel  were  dactyls  only  one  sequence  was  possible  (as  in 
Partitio  X,  Keil  1859:  504.1  -6). 

Conticeo  is  a  present  tense  form  collateral  with  the  much  commoner 
conticesco.  both  meaning  ‘fall  silent'  and  both  having  their  perfect  tense 
form  cornicin'.  The  possibility  of  the  passive  conticeor  is  supported  by  the 
transitive  use  of  con  lieu  it  ‘kept  silent  about',  as  in  tantumque  nej'as  mens 
conscia  varum  conticuit  ‘his  mind,  aware  of  the  soothsayers,  kepi  silent 
about  so  great  a  wrong’  (Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonaut  tea  3.302). 
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ft  is  lo  be  noticed  that  Priscian,  like  Apollonius  (Uhlig  1910: 
395. 1 2  —  396.2;  Householder  1981:  208)  effectively  distinguishes  three 
classes  of  verbs:  active,  passive,  and  neutral  (intransitive).  Only  verbs 
capable  of  forming  a  passive  paradigm  and  engaging  in  regular  passive 
syntactic  constructions  (i.e.  transitive  verbs)  are  counted  as  active.  Other 
verbs  in  - o ,  though  the  same  in  their  morphology  as  active  transitive 
verbs,  are  categorized  as  neutral  (Keil  1855:  373.26—28;  375.9  —  12). 

In  its  genera]  didactic  function  the  Partitio  goes  beyond  the  simple 
analysis  of  the  component  words  themselves,  as  we  see  in  the  treatment 
of  contwuere.  The  same  extension  of  summary  information  is  seen  also 
in  the  short  passages  quoted  from  the  sections  dealing  with  omnes  ‘all’ 
and  ora  ‘mouths'. 

PrisciaiTs  shorter  grammar  book,  the  Institutiv  de  nomine,  pronomine 
ei  verbo  (Keil  1859:  443  456),  though  of  less  intrinsic  interest  than  his 
Institution**,  is  worth  a  mention  in  view  of  its  didactic  importance  and 
its  wide-spread  use  in  the  West,  some  years  before  the  Institutiones  became 
so  well  known.  It  amounts  to  a  concise  morphological  presentation  of 
these  three  inflected  word  classes,  with  the  forms  of  participles  appended 
to  the  verbal  section.  Nouns  and  verbs  are  set  out  in  the  five  declensions 
and  the  four  conjugations  found  in  the  Institutiones,  the  same  as  those 
used  since  then  in  all  traditional  grammars  of  Latin  in  modern  times. 
Conjugations  as  a  subclassificalion  of  verbs  go  back  to  the  Greek  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Techne\  but  among  grammars  of  Greek  we  do  not  And  nominal 
declensions  of  the  sort  used  by  Priscian,  w  hich,  in  fact,  were  foreshadowed 
by  Varro  {De  lingua  Latina  10.62;  cl*.  Taylor  1990),  before  the  final 
centuries  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  when  contacts  between  East  and  West 
were  intensifying  (chapter  12,  pp.  242-244) 

One  passage  from  the  fnstitutio,  in  fact  its  first  paragraph,  will  be 
enough  lo  illustrate  the  style  of  this  brief  textbook  (Keil  1859:  443.3  —  9): 

Omnia  nomina.  quibus  Latina  ulitur  eloquentia.  quinque  declina- 
tionibus  flectunlur.  quae  ordinem  aceeperunl  ab  ordine  vocalium 
formantium  genetivos.  Prirna  igilur  declinalio  esl,  cuius  genctivus 
in  ae  diphthongon  dcsinit,  ul  hie  poela  huius  poelae;  secunda,  cuius 
in  i  productam  supra  dictus  finitur  casus,  ul  hie  doctus  huius  docli. 
Tenia  in  is  brevem,  ut  hie  pater  huius  patris;  quarta  in  us  productam, 
ut  hie  senatus  huius  senatus;  quinta  in  ei  divisas  syllabus,  ut  hie 
meridics  huius  mcridiei. 

[All  nouns  used  in  the  Latin  language  arc  inflected  in  (one  of)  five 
declensions,  which  are  ordered  by  reference  to  the  order  of  the 
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vowels  forming  their  genitive  (.singulars).  The  first  declension,  then, 
is  the  one  that  forms  its  genitive  with  the  diphthong  -tie,  as  in  hie 
poeta  This  poet',  huius  poetae  'of  this  poet';  the  second  is  the  one 
forming  this  case  with  (long)  -f,  as  in  hie  ductus  This  learned  man’ 
huius  doc (l  ‘of  this  learned  man’;  the  third  inflects  with  short  -is,  as 
in  hie  pater  This  father',  huius  patris  ‘of  this  father’;  the  fourth 
inflects  with  (long)  -its,  as  in  hie  sen  a  tits  This  senate’,  and  huius 
serial  its  ‘of  this  senate’;  and  the  fifth  inflects  with  disyllabic  -ei,  as 
in  hie  meridies  This  noontide*,  and  huius  meridiei  ‘of  this  noontide’.] 
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The  Kandnes  and  their  commentators:  the 
morphological  data-base 


In  addition  to  the  Tecline  and  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  another  scholar  of 
Alexandria  was  destined  to  have  a  didactic  influence  among  teachers  of 
Greek  throughout  the  Byzantine  period.  This  was  Theodosius,  who  prob¬ 
ably  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  His  best  known 
work  was  his  exposition  of  the  “rules  of  grammar”,  specifically  of  mor¬ 
phology,  the  famous  kandnes ,  for  the  different  inflectional  and  deriva¬ 
tional  forms  of  the  Greek  noun  and  the  Greek  verb,  a  straightforward 
listing  of  all  the  grammatically  possible  forms  (Hilgard  1894;  1.1—99). 
In  the  verbal  section  two  verbs  arc  taken  as  exemplificalory,  lipid  ‘beat, 
hit’  and  tilhemi  'put'  representing  the  -6  verbs  and  the  -mi  verbs  respec¬ 
tively. 

Typld  had  been  taken  as  a  typical  verb  by  the  author  of  the  Techne , 
though  he  confined  himself  to  the  Attic  forms  in  regular  use  by  the 
classical  authors  of  his  day.  Theodosius  lists  all  the  possible  verbal  tense 
forms  of  his  two  verbs,  including  duals,  first  and  second  aorists  and 
futures,  in  all  voices  and  moods,  including  now  the  participial  forms,  and 
exhibiting  some  forms  certainly  not  in  classical  usage  and  probably  not 
in  regular  general  use.  lie  admits  to  the  non-use  of  theko  as  an  aorist 
subjunctive  of  tilhemi ,  though  pointing  it  out  as  theoretically  possible; 
edei  men  can  fheko  [there  ought  to  be  (edri)  th6kd  ‘(if)  I  put’l  (Ililgard 
1894:  1.96.6;  cf.  Sandys  1958  I;  361—362).  Some  later  writers  followed 
the  same  expository  method.  Theodosius  also  lists  the  second  aorist  forms 
like  el  hen  ‘I  put’  and  eilon  i  gave’  as  well  formed  (Hilgard  1894; 
1.85.21  —23).  but  Choeroboscus  comments  (11.345.31—32)  that  such 
forms  ‘have  not  been  found  in  actual  use’  (ouch  heurentai  en  chresei). 

It  may  be  asked  what  purpose  these  kandnes  fulfilled.  Certainly  in  all 
ages  elementary'  Latin  grammars  have  followed  the  same  lines  in  listing 
individual  word  forms  that  would  be  hard  to  contextualize,  though  they 
are  morphologically  well  formed,  like  anne  oh  year!"  and  amamini  ‘be  yc 
loved!’  (Kennedy  1930:  18,  73);  and  the  scholastic  grammarians,  freed 
from  direct  connections  with  literature,  produced  such  non-starters  as 
Socrates  puisai  Pfatonem  ‘Socrates  hits  Plato’  and  Socrates  albus  currii 
bene  ‘while  Socrates  runs  well’.  A  similar  disregard  for  contextual  plau- 
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sibiliiv  or  even  formal  acceptability  will  have  had  the  same  didactic 
purpose  of  setting  out  the  grammar  of  the  language  without  at  this  stage 
burdening  the  teacher  and  the  learner  with  a  heavy  lexical  load.  Theo¬ 
dosius  and  his  successors  were  telling  their  readers  “If  all  the  morpho¬ 
logically  possible  forms  and  all  their  variants  were  to  be  formed  on  a 
single  verb  root,  this  is  what  it  would  all  look  like*’.  Pupils  could  then 
derive  and  correctly  analyse  those  forms  that  were  in  actual  use  with 
lexically  different  verb  roots.  All  this  is,  naturally,  very  remote  from  the 
teaching  of  a  language  like  English,  with  so  reduced  a  morphology.  But 
we  must  remember  the  morphological  complexity  of  Greek  and  also  bear 
in  mind  the  wide  spread  in  centuries  and  in  dialects  contained  whthin  the 
accepted  corpus  of  Greek  literature  by  this  time. 

The  Byzantine  grammarian  Choeroboscus  (c.  750—825;  Riihler- 
Theodoridis  1976)  who  lectured  in  Constantinople  and  may  have  been 
(he  university  librarian  (Raster  1988:  394  396),  wrote  very  expansive 
commentaries  on  Theodosius’s  Kanones  (Hilgard  1894  11.1  —371).  He  was 
a  prolific  writer  and  his  commentaries  were  much  in  use  by  some  of  the 
grammarians  in  Italy  during  the  revival  of  Greek  teaching  in  the  early 
Renaissance  (Sandys  1958  I:  390).  They  amount  to  a  diligent  and  ex¬ 
haustive  search  for  formation  rules  governing  the  paradigm  lists  set  out 
by  Theodosius.  Choeroboscus  was  concerned  both  to  prevent  and  correct 
“barbarisms”  and  “solecisms”,  which  he  defined  separately  (I  lilgard  1894: 
11.1.15  —  2.3).  the  former  being  spelling  and  accentuation  errors  in  indi¬ 
vidual  works,  like  Denwsthertou  instead  of  Demosthenoux  as  the  genitive 
of  Demosthenes  or  *anthropos  in  stead  of  imthropos.  the  latter  being 
syntactic  errors  such  as  the  nominativus  pendens  like  *egd  peripatdn  to 
tofehos  epesen  *‘l  walking  about,  the  wall  fell  down’  (a  sentence  like  this 
is  actually  found  in  an  ad sensum  construction  in  Plato,  Apologia  Sorratis 
21  c:  dialegomenos  autoi  edoxe  moi  ‘talking  with  him  it  seemed  lo  me 
Clearly  the  primary  objective  of  these  lengthy  commentaries  was  to  assist 
in  the  “Hcllcnization”  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  into 
familiarity  with  literary  Greek  and  the  formal  koind  for  Biblical  studies, 
cither  as  second  languages  or  as  a  different  form  of  Greek  from  the 
con  tempo  ra  ry  Umgangssprache. 

Another  similar  set  of  commentaries  on  Theodosius’s  Kanones  has 
come  to  us  in  the  form  of  excerpts  from  the  sixth-century  grammarian 
Charax  made  by  Sophronius,  a  ninth-century  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(Hilgard  1894:  11.372-  434). 

The  term  kanSn  (Latin  regu/a.  English  rule )  was  used  to  refer  both  to 
the  formation  rules  of  nouns  and  verbs  and  to  the  ordered  paradigms 
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eeneraicd  by  the  rules.  In  conformity  with  ancient  practice  a  specific 
word  form,  nominative  singular  in  nouns,  first  person  present  active  in 
verbs,  served  as  the  basis  for  the  rules,  with  the  other  word  forms  being 
taken  as  (he  result  of  “bending”  (k/isis).  Where  necessary  the  forms 
themselves  arc  identified  by  their  “endings”,  from  the  verb  lego  (- eis ) 
fend,  finish  (in)].  This  use  of  tigo  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  Apollonius 
(Schneider  1878:  31.6  —  7). 

The  following  passages  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples  of  Theodo¬ 
sius's  Kan  ones  and  the  commentaries  of  the  later  grammarians: 

doayrnviKoi  Kavopec; 
irepl  diottD?  ovopdxmv 

Kavd>v  a' 

'Evikcl  Aiac  Aiavxoc-  xa  dq  a q  KaOapov  ovopaxa  SiaauXufJu 
papOxova  puKpoKaxaXnKiu  5id  xoG  vx  icXivaxru,  ©oas;  Ooavxoq, 
"Yac  "Yavxoc;,  Ai'aq  Aiavxoc  to>  Atavxr  Ttrma  yr.viKp  eic  oc 
Xfiyoiiaa  psxapaXXoixra  Tf)v  o;  dq  l  xf)v  5oxnci)v  7Coif.T  ojioxovov 
Kai  ojibxpovov.  r.pcoroq  tipam,  Mivcoo;  Mi  von,  Aiavxoc;  Ai'avxi. 
xov  Ai'avxa  —  n.<irsa  doxucf)  dq  I  CKipiovoopevov  Xip/oorm  oxc  f.yr. i 
iaoaoXXaPov  xr)v  aixi«xud|v  xporcri  xou  T  dq  a  aoxf|v  noief,  >.spr|xi 
&  Alav*  itctcra  yr.viKn  Sid  xoG  vx  K/vivop£vn  dito|la/.ij  xof> 
xoq  noiei  xf)v  KXr|xiKf|v\  ri  \ir\  5ie>06y/<p  7t«paXf|yoixo,  Aiavxoc; 
Alav  Sevocpdjvxo^  Ef,vo<pa>v  rcXaicoCvToc  5c  TtXaKoC  icai  Iipouvxoc; 
TigoO. 

[Introductory  rules  for  lhe  inflection  of  nouns 

Rule  1 

Singulars.  Aias  'Ajax':  disyllabic  nouns  ending  in  -as  and  with  lhe 
vowel  long  and  unchanged  and  wilh  grave  accenluation  inflect  with 
nt.  Thoas  Thoantos,  Him  Hyantos,  Aias  Amnios.  Toi  Aumti  'to 
Ajax’:  every  genitive  ending  in  -os  forms  ils  dative  by  changing  -os 
lo  i,  accentuation  and  vowel  lengih  remaining  unaltered,  erotoseroti 
’of  love,  to  love',  Xi  inbox  \finoi'  ‘of,  to  Minos',  Aiantos  Aianti.  Ton 
Aianta  (accusative):  every  dative  ending  in  -i  pronounced  separately 
and  having  an  accusative  parisyllabic  lo  lhe  dative  changes  the  -i 
to  -a  to  form  its  accusative,  leheti  lebeta  ‘kellle’.  0  Afan  'O  Ajax’: 
every  genitive  formed  with  nt  forms  ils  vocative  by  deleting  -tos, 
provided  thal  il  does  nol  have  a  diphthong  in  ils  penultimate 
syllable,  Aiantos  Afan .  Xenophon  tos  Xenophon,  but  piakounlos  ‘flat 
cake'  plakoii  and  Simounlos  Simou.\  (Hilgard  1894:  1.3.1  13) 
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daaywyiKoi  Kavdpei;  Ttr.pi 
K/JaCOX  f»npdT<av 

T.vixd.  Tikxw  x<x>v  tv  ton;  bpicrciKOiq  pf|  pa<nv  evetyxdntDv  evF.pyq- 
nicajv  860  eiai  Kata/.Ti^f.i^  n  xe  f.i;  to  teal  rtapdyor/o;  f|  F.ic  (IT 
rinovta;  oCv  irprTnov  tip.  pi  xcov  sic  to  pru-tcmov  uaxr.pov  Kai  tie  pi 
xtov  cl;  pi  8ia>.rp|/opf.0a.  7idv  xotvm-  prjpa  r.l;  dj  Xfjyov  papdvexai, 
ACyio,  pF.par  5aa  6f.  irspia7tda(hi,  tuutci  6716  papoxdvcov  auvripcOq, 
jioiFoi  Jioitt),  poflKO  pod),  XP^^o)  tuhici;-  rcav  7ipavxov 

rcpoaomov  f.i;  ©  /vfjyov  dpoipij  xof>  <o  ci;  siq  xd  SeuxF.pov  itpoaroTtov 
7i oid,  AF.y©  /.eyct;,  kotitcd  kotitcic’  xd  7iepiaiubpevu  7tp6;  n']v 
auvaipeaiv  tioieTtui  xi|v  ypatpnw  Ttoidic  hoiei;,  poact;  (loqc  to 
ydp  ue  ci;  (t  Kipvdxai,  oiov  xd  F.pd  xdpd  xpuaoci;  kui 

e8ei  pF.v  xpuaoiX'  td  ydp  of.  f.I;  xqv  do  8iip0oyyov  Kipvdxai,  fat;  to 
F.pov  xodpov  dXk'  cjif.i  xd  ci;  (7)  pqpuTi  Ttdvx©;  tv  df.oxcpm 
7t po admen  8i(p0oyyov  f%ci  t,1v  too  t,  F.TtcicpdxiiaF.v  fj  di  81- 
<p0oyyoc  £k6>.iPevio;  xou  u.  x67txer  ndv  bEuxepov  updawTiov  F.i;  ; 
/.fjyov  djropoAfi  too  ;  xd  xpixov  jioif.T,  notei;  jtoici,  e>vCyr.;  E/xyc 
nepi  yap  xoO  7iapaKEipf.vou  Kai  xou  dopiaxoo  daxepov  f.poupev. 

(Introductory  rules  for  the  inflection  of  verbs 
Singular.  Typto  ‘beat*,  in  indicative  verbs  there  are  two  endings  in 
the  present  tense  active,  those  in  -6  and  the  derived  ending  -mi.  So 
we  will  speak  first  about  verbs  in  -d  and  later  take  in  those  with 
-mi  as  well.  Every  verb,  then,  ending  in  -6  has  a  final  grave  accent, 
lego  'I  say’,  pherd  I  bear’;  those  having  a  circumflex  accent  are 
contracted  from  a  grave  accent,  pored  poid  ‘I  make',  bond  bod 
‘shout’,  ebrysdo  chrysd  i  gild'.  Typteis  ‘you  beat’:  every  first  person 
ending  in  -o  forms  its  second  person  by  changing  -d  to  -eis,  lego  I 
say’  legeis  ‘you  say',  kdpto  ‘l  cut'  kdpieis  ‘you  cut';  circumflex  verbs 
arc  written  in  the  contracted  form,  poieeis  poieis  ‘I,  you  make', 
boaeis  boats  ‘1,  you  shout’,  because  ae  suffers  erasis  to  give  a,  as  in 
id  emd  lama  ‘mine  (plural)’.  Chryxois  'you  gild’:  it  ought  to  be 
chry  soils  because  oe  gives  ou  as  in  id  emon  loutndn  ‘mine  (singular)’, 
but  because  verbs  in  - d  all  have  a  diphthong  with  i  in  the  second 
person  the  oi  diphthong  won  through  with  the  u  squeezed  out. 
Typtei  ‘he,  she  beats':  every  second  person  ending  in  -.1  forms  its 
third  person  by  deleting  the  ,v.  poieis  poiei  ‘you,  he  makes’,  eleges 
efege  ‘you,  he  was  saying’.  We  will  speak  later  about  the  perfect 
and  the  aorist.]  (Hilgard  1894:  1.43.1  —  18) 

At  this  stage  kits  is  is  used  in  the  same  sense  for  nominal  and  verbal 

inflection;  there  are  no  separate  declensions  listed  as  such,  nor  is  syzygia 
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‘conjugation'  used  in  Theodosius’s  account  of  verbal  morphology,  though 
il  does  appear  as  a  technical  term  in  Choeroboscus  (Hilgard  1894: 
11.13.18).  In  the  main  the  rules  are  set  out  in  relation  to  graphic  forms, 
but  attention  is  drawn  to  the  separate  pronunciation  of  i,  marked  V,  in 
word  forms  like  Xfinoi,  and  the  now  “silent”  /  written  with  the  “iota 
subscript”  in  the  letters  a,  xi>  and  m  (for  details  see  Allen  1974:  80  83). 
It  may  be  noted  how  after  the  nominative  of  nouns  and  the  first  person 
of  verbs  each  successive  inflected  form  is  used  wherever  possible  as  the 
descriptive  basis  for  the  form  next  listed. 

The  terms  kfisis  and  syzvgia  are  worth  some  attention .  AT his  had  been 
used  by  the  Stoics  to  stand  for  any  relevant  morphological  differences 
within  the  nominal  and  verbal  forms  in  Greek.  Its  Latin  translation,  first 
made  by  Varro,  was  dedinatio ,  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  the  Tedme 
lists  thirteen  syzygiai  as  subsets  of  verbs  having  similar  inflectional  par¬ 
adigms,  rather  strangely  counting  syzygia  as  one  of  the  pare  pome  no 
[grammatical  categories]  of  the  verb  (section  13)  and  assigning  a  separate 
section  (14)  to  them  alone.  There  are  six  conjugations  of  verbs  in  -o 
(i baryta  no  [grave  accented]),  depending  on  their  root-final  consonant,  on 
which  other  forms  depended  (e.  g.  grdpho  ‘write’,  future  grdpso.  nemo 
‘distribute’,  future  nemo,  etc.),  three  of  “contracted  verbs”  {perispdmena 
[with  final  circumflex  accent]),  tim(  aid  ‘honour’,  phiKejo  love,  and 
delfojo  ‘show’,  and  four  of  the  verbs  ending  in  -mi,  si  she  mi  ‘place’,  kistemi 
set’,  didomi  ’give’,  and  deiknymi  ‘show'’. 

This  persisted  through  the  later  Greek  and  until  the  later  Byzantine 
age,  though  klisis  continued  to  be  used  in  the  general  sense  of  inflection, 
as  in  kfisis  rhPnialdn  [verbal  inflection];  a  scholiast  on  the  Tedme  (Hilgard 
1901:  549.33—34)  notes  that  nouns  have  inflection  and  case,  but  verbs 
have  only  inflection  (cn  lots  ondmasi  fegomen  klisin  kai  pf  os  in.  en  de  lots 
rhemasi  klisin  mown  (cf.  chapter  12,  pp.  243  -  244)). 

The  Lalin  translation  of  syzvgia,  coniugatio  (English  conjugation)  ap¬ 
peared  in  technical  relation  to  verbal  morphology  as  early  as  Sacerdos, 
a  third  century  author  of  an  Ars  grammatica ,  and  such  a  morphological 
subclassification  of  Latin  verbs  is  to  be  seen  in  Varro  (9.109),  where  three 
subclasses  were  distinguished  by  their  second  person  singular  forms:  meo, 
mens  ‘go’,  net)  nes  ‘sew’,  and  ruo,  ruis  Tali’.  In  Priscian’s  Instiiutio  the 
four  conjugations  are  set  forth  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
memberships  as  in  subsequent  and  modern  Latin  grammars  (Keil  1859: 
450.12-25). 

Though  in  general  Latin  grammarians  followed  rather  than  led  their 
Greek  colleagues,  it  does  seem  that  in  nominal  morphology  they  were 
more  innovative. 
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Varro  used  deefinatio  in  its  wider  sense  of  all  morphological  variation, 
but  lie  also  recognized  specific  nominal  decimal iones  [declensions]  as 
subclasses  of  nouns  by  reference  lo  their  ablative  singular  forms  (10 : 62), 
terra  ‘earth’,  lance  ‘platter’,  clavi  ‘key’,  each  ‘sky’,  versa  ‘verse’.  By  the 
late  fourth  century  Charisius  had  distinguished  the  five  declensions  by 
reference  to  their  genitive  singular  forms,  essentially  the  practice  of 
modem  European  grammars  of  Latin  (Keil  1857:  18  -31;  31.8  —  22). 

Donatus  docs  not  directly  refer  to  this,  but  his  commentator  Servius 
(c.  400)  explicitly  repairs  this  omission,  also  making  the  genitive  case 
criteria!  for  each  declension  (Keil  1864:  408.36—409.3): 

Omnia  nomina,  quae  in  rcrum  natura  sunt,  quinque  regulis  conti- 
neniur,  quae  rcgulae  apud  Donalurn  quidem  non  sunt  propter 
conpendium,  tamen  lenendae  sunt,  colligunlur  autem  istae  regulae 
de  gcnclivo  singulari:  nam  is  casus  quinque  finibus  terminatur,  aut 
ac  diphthongo.  ul  Musa  Musae,  aut  i,  ill  doctus  docli,  aut  is,  ut 
paler  patris,  aut  us,  ul  hie  fluclus  huius  fluclus,  aut  ci,  ut  hie  vel 
haec  dies  huius  dici. 

(All  nouns,  as  they  stand,  arc  brought  within  five  declensional 
paradigms.  These  rules  are  not  found  in  Donatus,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  but  they  should  be  observed.  They  are  formulated  by 
reference  lo  the  genitive  singular,  because  this  case  has  five  endings: 
in  - ac ,  like  Musa  ‘Muse’  Musae ,  in  -/',  like  doctus  ‘learned’  docti,  in 
-is,  like  pater  ‘father’  patris ,  in  -us,  like  fluclus  ‘wave’  huius  fluents 
'of  this  wave’,  or  in  -ei,  like  dies  (masculine  or  feminine)  \lay\  huius 
diei  ‘of  this  day'.] 

This  system,  accepted  in  all  modern  grammars  of  Latin,  was  clearly  set 
out  by  Priscian  at  the  beginning  of  his  didactic  Instituiio  (1859:  443.1  -9 
(cf.  chapter  5.  pp.  109  —  110)).  But  he  continues  lo  use  decimal io  in  its 
generalized  .sense  of  inflection  with  reference  to  verbs:  de  general!  verbi 
declinations  [on  the  general  inflection  of  verbs]  (Keil  1855:  452.1). 

In  the  exhaustive  nominal  paradigms  of  Theodosius’s  k undoes  there 
arc  fiflv-six  separate  rules  and  sets  of  forms  generated  by  the  rules,  sorted 
into  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  nouns,  and  subclassificd  by  their 
nominative  and  genitive  endings,  but  without  any  further  sorting  into 
declensions.  Probably  under  Latin  influence  the  very  late  Byzantine 
grammarians  who  carried  the  Greek  language  back  lo  Italy  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  adopted  a  system  of  five  declensions,  still  using  the  gen¬ 
eralized  term  klisis,  though  with  some  differences  between  them  on  the 
membership  of  these  five  declensions  (see  pp.  243  —  244). 
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VVc  may  now  look  a(  some  of  the  comments  made  by  C.'hoeroboseus 
and  Sophronius.  On  the  five-case  system  of  Greek  nominate  Choeroboscus 
writes  (Hilgard  1894:  1.110.26  -1 1 1.23): 

ftqiov  56  son  ^Tixfjaai,  d  ofiv  of  opoi  td>v  aMteubv  fiici,  —  xi  y dtp 
fccrctv  &v0po)itoc  dpi^opeOa,  teal  oux'i  xt  caxiv  dvOpamou  -  fj  be 
cuUeta,  (be  Eipr|T«i,  o6k  can  Kupiax;  ruubaic,  5td  xi  Opi^opcvot  x6 
ovopa  Xeyopfiv  6xt  “ovopa  caxi  p&poc  Xoyou  ttxgjxikov”.  "Eativ 
o5v  djtciv,  oxi  (baits  p  yeXacmKov  Xfcyopev  xo  iteqmico;  ycXav  Kai 
XpepsxiaxiKdv  xo  xe<poK<>;  xPeP£TtCeiv»  toy  aihov  xporcov  >cui 
itxcaxiKdv  eviauGu  Xsyopcv  xo  TtetpoKOc;  F.ixi66xF'a6ai  nicljagi^-  Kai 
yap  i'i  f.OGcTa  jmbai;  pev  ook  ken t,  icXivcxai  6£  dq  rcxwafiic,  xoo- 
xSaxiv  tie  yevtKrjv  5oxua|v  aixiaxiKi'iv  Kai  KAT|xiKiiv.  Tauxa  pev 
Av  xouxoic.  El  8c  xt-;  xqv  dv-pipdav  aKomiaci.  f.opf]af.t  oxt  onSc  h 
kXtjxi ict)  dm  Kopiov;  tcxwolc-  Kai  SfjXov  cvxeoOcv  at  ydp  7tx(baeic 
od  aqpai  vonaiv  opOoj;  xrjv  otiaiav  xof>  itp&ypaxoc  «XX’  6k  tiXayiou- 
f\  ydp  f.vcKXV  Kif)paxo;  TtapaXappdvovxai  r\  f.vskcv  7cpdypaxo^- 
fcvtKev  pev  Kxr|paxo<;.  otov  'Apiaxdpxou  dypo^,  'Aptax&pxou  of- 
ko<;.  evciccv  6c  rcpdypaxo:;.  otov  ’Apiatapyoi)  qKouau,  ’Apiaxdpya) 
8c6a)Ka'  60cv  Kai  imbacis  KaXoovxui,  (nq  cKitsaouaat  xqc  dpGpc 
aripaaiac,  Kai  TtXdyioi,  6>;  pfj  appai vooaai  opOa>;  xfiv  ouatav  xof> 
itpaypaxoc  dXX,  f,k  TcXayiov  f|  be  KXryaKq  opOmc  aqpaivci  xqv 
ouaiav  xoo  npdypaToq-  dp  o6v  oiixf.  r\  kX^tikt]  can  Koptax;  tcxukju;. 

[If  our  definitions  are  of  nominative  forms  (for  we  define  mthropos 
‘man’  but  not  anthropou  ‘of  a  man')  and  the  nominative  is,  as  has 
been  said,  not  properly  a  case,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  why  we  define 
the  nouns  as  a  case-inflected  part  of  speech.  One  can  say  that  just 
as  we  call  “laughing"  that  which  is  naturally  inclined  to  laugh  and 
"neighing"  that  which  is  naturally  inclined  to  neigh,  so  we  call 
“case-inflected”  that  which  naturally  admits  ease  inflection.  The 
nominative  is  not  a  case,  but  it  is  inflected  into  eases,  genitive, 
dative,  accusative,  and  vocative.  So  much  for  that.  But  if  one  looks 
inlo  the  precise  state  of  affairs,  he  will  find  that  the  vocative  is  not 
properly  a  case  either.  This  is  plain  lo  be  seen;  the  (oblique)  cases 
do  not  designate  the  essence  of  what  they  stand  for  directly,  but 
obliquely,  either  in  relation  to  a  possession  or  in  relation  to  the 
thing  itself;  in  relation  to  possession  as  in  ‘Aristarchus’s  field’  or 
'Aristarchus’s  house’,  in  relation  to  the  thing  itself  as  in  ‘I  heard 
Aristarchus'  or  'I  gave  something  to  Aristarchus’.  These  forms  are 
called  cases  (‘fallings’)  because  they  fall  outside  the  straightforward 
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meaning  of  what  they  stand  for  and  oblique  because  they  do  not 
indicate  its  essence  directly,  but  from  a  particular  angle.  But  the 
vocative  does  designate  directly  the  essence  of  what  it  stands  for, 
and  this  is  why  the  vocative  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  case  either.] 

Sophronius's  comment  on  this  same  question  is  as  follows  (Hilgard  1894 
11:  378.26-38): 

Toxcov  oil  JTMttCTRiq  Ka/.oOvTui  ou  ku0o  Kata  <p(ovf|v  ck  if|c 
jtCTtxwKuai  -  Kata  touto  yap  Kai  to  pfjj.ia  6<pdX&t  Ttxftaei:;  nyav 
—  (iXX'  on  fj  pev  euOf.ta  opOftc  tt^v  ooaiav  aqpaivf.r  oOnv  oi  opot 
<i>;  tfji;  oucriac  aqpavTiKot  (in'  edOda-;  upyovxar  ai  6k  fiXXai  ofiie 
aiVrt|v  irporp/oupcva*;  aXXa  n  xftv  rtepi  at>if|v  50cv  Kai  icX&yioL 
icaXoiivxat.  (be  Kupitoq  pev  rd  rtepi  trjv  otiaiav,  Ik  nXayiov  6k  Kai 
afm'iv  mjpaivouoar  f]  8£  op0f|  Kaxd  anvsKbpopi'iv  nxcocn;  KaXr.i- 
xat,  oKTJtap  fj  anapeptpaxo-;  cyK/aaic,  Kai  xo  ft  rrjc  KXqxiKf|c  dp0pov 
KaxaxpiloxiKftK.  Kf.KXqxai  6L  ft-;  <papev.  opOij  did  xo  opOft;  oqpai- 
veiv  xf|v  oOoiav  dXXa  pqv  Kai  bid  to  xoiq  opOoh;  pqpaou  xooxe- 
oxiv  ^vcpyiixtKoi^  ouvxdaof.oOai-  d  5c  Kai  cv  xoi-;  UTtxiou;,  ton- 
xcaxL  xoiq  rra0T|xiKot:;.  aXX'  ck  tow  xtpuoxepou  xf|v  dvopuoiav 
f.iAqtpcv  cv)0da  5c  auveovupo)-;  ?xycxat,  C7tci  xo  dp()6v  cuOu. 

[It  is  to  be  noted  that  cases  are  so  named  not  by  reason  of  the  form 
in  which  they  have  fallen  from  the  nominative  (“vertical”)  case  (if 
this  were  so,  the  verb  ought  to  have  cases  too),  but  because  the 
nominative  straightforwardly  signifies  the  essence  of  the  noun:  this 
is  why  definitions  of  the  essence  of  anything  are  based  on  the 
nominative  case  forms.  The  other  cases  do  not  define  an  essence 
directly  but  some  relation  which  it  bears;  so  they  are  called  oblique 
cases,  because  they  properly  signify  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
essence,  and  signify  the  essence  itself  from  a  sideways  (oblique) 
position.  The  nominative  is  called  a  case  by  analogy,  just  as  the 
infinitive  is  included  in  the  verbal  moods,  and  the  d  "off  of  the 
vocative  is  called  an  article,  but  improperly.  As  wc  say,  the  nomi¬ 
native  has  been  called  the  upright  or  straightforward  case  because 
it  directly  signifies  the  essence  of  the  noun,  but  also  because  it 
constructs  with  “upright”,  that  is  to  say,  transitive  active  verbs;  if 
the  “laid  back”,  that  is.  the  passive  verb  forms,  are  also  involved, 
then  the  name  “upright”  has  been  taken,  as  the  title  of  the  more 
prestigious  one.  Orthos  ‘upright'  and  cut  hits  ‘vertical’  are  synony¬ 
mous  terms,  because  what  is  upright  is  vertical. J 
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The  contrast  between  the  three  oblique  cases  and  the  nominative  is 
primarily  a  syntactic  one,  between  subject  and  object.  But  these  specifi¬ 
cally  syntactic  terms  were  not  available  to  the  Byzantines,  and  following 
Apollonius  they  treated  the  transitive  relations  between  nouns  and  verbs 
as  holding  between  a  nominative  and  an  oblique  ease  (cf.  chapter  3, 
pp.  37  -39,  where  we  have  an  explicit  and  authoritative  statement  of  this 
case  to  case  relationship  |Uhlig  1910:  413.3-4]  ). 

The  problem  of  the  vocative  is  an  old  one,  going  back  to  the  Stoics, 
who  were  the  first  grammarians  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  nom¬ 
inative  and  the  oblique  cases.  Syntactically  and  presumably  phonologi- 
cally  it  was  more  independent  within  the  sentence  than  the  other  cases, 
and  could  easily  constitute  a  sentence  by  itself,  or  aided  only  by  o  ‘oh’. 
But  morphologically  it  belongs  within  the  case  paradigm  and  vocatives 
are  often  homophonous  with  nominatives,  in  all  nouns  so  in  the  dual 
and  plural  numbers.  The  inclusion  of  the  vocative  within  the  category  of 
case  by  the  author  of  the  Techtw,  followed  reluctantly  but  pragmatically 
by  later  grammarians,  as  we  see  here,  marks  the  triumph  of  morphology 
over  syntax,  which  fils  in  well  with  the  general  grammatical  priority 
assigned  to  it  throughout  the  Greek  and  Byzantine  centuries.  This  excerpt 
may  be  compared  with  the  observations  of  the  commentators  on  the 
lechne,  who  expound  the  same  thinking  but  in  somewhat  different  words 
(see  chapter  4,  pp.  65-67). 

On  the  morphology  of  the  Greek  eases  Choeroboscus  writes 
(1.175.5-18): 

'AttopoGoi  5c  iivsc  /veyovxEq,  kui  iko*  E7cl  tou  xuXkcu  yaz-Ka  tcai 
Xpuoeu  gpuod  K«i  ogxeu  oerra  kui  icdvca  kuvu  ougcpmvou  7tpoT|- 
yogivou  ton  e  eiq  a  eyeveto  f|  Kpdaic;,  Tauv  oCv  simv,  oxt  ook 
fcyevcxo  xo  yakKd  utto  tou  %a\K?.a  kutu  Kpaotv  ouxe  xo  xpuad  dxo 
xof>  xpiicTca  ouxu  xo  daxd  utuo  tou  60x6a  ouxe  to  kuvu  dvr  6  tou 
Kavsa,  dXXd  Xtyopev  fixi  at  eoGaui  xouxtnv  ai  evikui  5ix<0£  Xfiyov- 
xai,  Kai  evxeXwc  Kai  xaxa  Kpaaiv*  kui  al  pev  ofiv  evxcXeu;  cftOeTat 
JtXqOuvTiKai  dno  xqi;  evxF.Xooc  Evucqc  cuOciaq  ekXiQtiouv,  oiov  euro 
xou  xuXkeov  xaAKca  Kai  dno  xou  xpt){TROV  XPbocu  kui  and  xou 
datf.ov  ooTFu  kui  dno  xou  icdvcov  Kuvca,  at  Be  K*axd  Kpuoiv  eOOfitai 
TcXriOnvxiKui  and  xou  Kata  Kpaaiv  c09cia;  xmv  evikujv  dmv,  otov 
duo  too  xu^kouv  gaXicd  kui  d7to  xou  xi>u0of>v  xpuau  kui  drro  xof> 
oaxouv  oaxd  kui  dixo  xou  kuvoGv  K«va,  xouxEaxtv  iv  xrj  cdOr.iq 
x(ov  fcviKrbv  syevexo  f|  Kpdaic  Kai  ekciGcv  f\  kXioic  xoic  tuXiiOdv- 
TlKOfC- 
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[Some  have  raised  (he  question,  how  do  we  get  a  crasis  (vowel 
combination)  of  c  into  a  in  words  like  chdtkea  ‘copper’  and  c haiku, 
chryrnt  ‘golden'  and  chrysa,  ostia  ‘bones’  and  osta,  and  kaneu 
‘baskets’  and  karul,  when  a  consonant  precedes.  The  answer  is  that 
none  of  the  above  words  were  derived  in  this  way;  we  say  rather 
that  the  nominative  singulars  of  these  words  are  found  in  Lwo 
forms,  without  crasis  and  with  crasis  and  that  the  nominative  plurals 
without  crasis  are  formed  from  similar  nominative  singulars,  as 
chalkea  from  chulkeon.  chrysea  from  chryseon ,  ostia  from  osteon, 
and  kaneu  from  kaneon ,  but  the  nominative  plurals  with  crasis  are 
formed  from  nominative  singulars  with  crasis,  as  in  chulkoun  and 
chalk  d.  chrysoun  and  chrysa,  ostoun  and  ostd,  and  kanoun  and  karul. 
That  is  to  say.  the  crasis  occurs  in  the  nominative  singular  and  the 
nominative  plural  forms  are  derived  from  this.] 

Choeroboscus  (11.11.23 — 12.7)  lakes  up  the  semantics  of  the 
verbal  tense  forms  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  scholiasts  com¬ 
menting  on  section  13  of  the  Techne  (see  chapter  4,  pp.  71  —74): 

Xp6voi  56  k<i06a.oi)  eicri  xpeic.  evecrroK  TtapEAqAoOrto;  prAArov.  F.k 
xotVwov  6  cvRCTtfh;  ot>K  f.vdf.XF.xai  6ia  ipr.cn  v,  r.itr.tSq  KivSuveoet  pq 
r.ivai  xpovos1  AF.yooai  yap  xtvr.;,  oti  d  dpa  ad  6  ypovoq  Kivdtai. 
oi)K  dpa  duvaxai  loraoOai,  r.i  pq  taxaxai  5c,  ook  apa  caxiv  6 
cveaxcbc  xpdvo;.  'AAXu  Acyopcv,  oti  ol  xpovoi  d  pf)  cvcoxqaav 
oCi 5c  napqpxovTo  yap  Sdvuxai  icapcAGciv  to  pq  crra06v,  kai 
yap  rj  xOeaivq  qpdpa  ei  pq  rtpoxepov  ev£aiq  odd t  TtapqpxF.to-  icai 
7td3.iv  6dv  xiq  tov  SdictnXov  atVrof)  r.t<;  icponvov  dr.i  pcovxu 

q  r.iq  itoxapov  dr.i  pr.ovxa  tov  no 6a  uoxoo,  SqAovoxi  ouxe  cv  x(7> 
7tapr.A0ovxi  ouxr.  ev  no  pcAAovxi  5uvuxai  ppequi  auxov,  U/.X’  tv  xq> 
cveordm  xpdvcp  Kai  q  5iaxdpa£i<;  5c  q  yivopcvq  ck  too  xpoyou 
dqAovoxi  8T  6vcax<7)xoc;  xpdvou  ytvexai  Kai  obxr.  did  ton  TtapcA- 
06vxo;  otixe  5id  too  p^aaovxo;1  Kai  ftdvxa  6r.  xd  yivopcva  Kai 
Ttdvxa  xd  Acyopeva  tv  xcj)  dveaxeim  xpdvco  Ar.yovxai  Kai  ytvovxai. 
vF.oxt  St  o  Ivcnrtbq  dKapiaibq,  tootf.cttiv  dpa  x<p  AF.yr.aOai  cxKl 
Kai  to  eivar  cikotok;  odv  o5k  evd^xf-tai  tiva  diaipr.aiv.  Tarcov  dr. 
5xi  ti  apa  pev  xoT^  ypappaxiKoi^  TtXaxtKo-;  r.cmv  6  eveotox;’  oiovr.i 
yap  7tAdxoc  ditepipaivei  <•><;  Ttpoc  xdv  7tapd  xoic  cpiAoaotpou;  dKap- 
tatov  Acyopcvov  xpdvov,  <b<;  6xav  r.l7t<»pr.v  “6  cvcaxcbi;  cviauxoc 
xoioade  eaxi”,  irapa  6r.  xoic  ©iA.oao(pot<;  uKapiaioq  dart,  xooxr.cmv 
dpa  xro  Ar.yr.aOai  f.xei  Kai  xo  rival,  <S»s  £iti  xoo  xbrcxoj  ypaepo-  xaoxa 
yap  dpa  xtg  XcycaGui  f.xooai  Kai  xo  rival. 
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[There  are  three  different  times  altogether,  present,  past,  and  future. 

Of  these  the  present  cannot  be  subdivided,  because  it  may  very  well 
noi  be  a  real  period  of  lime  at  all;  for  some  say  thaL  if  time  is 
always  moving  forward  it  cannot  stand  still,  and  if  it  docs  not  stand 
still  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time  present.  But  we  reply  that  if  times 
did  not  present  themselves  they  have  not  passed.  How  can  what 
has  not  stood  at  all  pass?  If  yesterday  was  not  once  present  it  has 
not  passed  either.  Again,  if  one  dips  one’s  finger  into  a  flowing 
fountain  or  one’s  fool  into  a  flowing  river,  it  is  clear  that  one  cannot 
be  dipping  it  in  what  has  passed  or  is  yet  to  come,  but  in  what  is 
here  now.  The  divisions  of  lime  marked  by  a  turning  wheel  are 
plainly  in  present  lime,  neither  past  nor  future.  Everything  that 
happens  and  everything  that  is  said  happens  and  is  said  in  the 
present.  But  the  present  is  without  duration;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
its  existence  at  the  moment  it  is  spoken  of.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
admit  of  any  subdivision. 

But  we  must  note  that  for  grammarians  the  present  tense  has 
some  breadth;  for  example,  it  seems  to  suggest  an  extension  to  the 
instantaneous  time  envisaged  by  the  philosophers,  as  when  we  say 
"The  present  year  is  such  and  such”.  For  the  philosophers  the 
present  is  instantaneous,  that  is,  it  has  its  existence  at  the  moment 
it  is  spoken  of.  as  with  typto  T  am  hitting’;  yrapho  T  am  writing’. 
These  words  are  said  and  the  events  lake  place  at  precisely  the  same 
time.] 

The  Greek  verb  translated  by  ‘stand’  in  the  passage  above  has  the  same 
root  as  mest6s  (chro/ios),  originally  the  intransitive  aorist  participle  of 
imhhtemi  [stand  in  one’s  presence].  Sophronius’s  discussion  (I  lilgard  1 894: 
11.413.31  -32)  on  the  problems  of  tense  and  time  may  be  compared: 

Tpixfj  PunpF.rrm  6  y.pdvoc,  tiq  f.vf.atcTna  ita|Xj)xnM^vov  KUi  pek- 
Aovta*  7tdv  yup  rcpaypa  f\  7tdpecmv  i]  jtupn^Of.v  i]  pr/A'/xi. 

[Time  is  divided  in  three  wavs,  present,  past,  and  future.  For  every 
action  is  either  taking  place  here  and  now,  or  has  been  taking  place, 
or  is  going  to  lake  placed 

"Ihere  follows  some  discussion  on  the  descriptive  priority  of  the  tense 
forms  (Hilgard  1894:  11.414.7-14): 

TtpoTCTUKTut  6  cvccftok  6p«x6c  Kcci  tpavcpoT 7tdK  yap  dv  6 proto 
9  <paivoito  |if|rc<o  };At|Au06c;  Sti  6c  kcu  ku6o  ta;  trTw  d/./vCov  xpdvrnv 
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(pcova?  tvecxom  F.ic<pcovou|A£v  ext  Si  Kai  5xi  cracpfioxspoc  mtiv  si 
yap  nq  xov  xou  Xdyu>  cveaxtoxa  £p(OTq0F.iri,  agqnpoXov  cupfjoti 
xf|v  aTioKpioiv,  SovagF.von  k«L  tow  /.F.ipoj  kui  toO  Xdruo  xdv  (nVrov 
t'/civ  |x6/vAOVia*  ka  v  <>f.  urco  bvcotcqto^  upxtbpeGa,  oftSftv  ftjnpifloXov 
yivexar  Kai  yap  xou  XsCffa  icai  too  Aetata  d  at’>xoq  psAXcov  Ariyco. 

[The  present  tense  has  been  given  priority  as  being  visible  and 
apparent  in  its  reference;  for  how  could  whai  has  not  yet  come 
about  he  visible  or  apparent?  And  it  is  also  the  case  that  we 
pronounce  the  other  tense  forms  by  reference  to  the  present  tense, 
and  this  makes  for  greater  clarity.  If  one  were  to  be  asked  for  the 
present  tense  of  leipso  (‘I  shall  leave'  or  i  shall  pour'),  one  would 
get  an  ambiguous  answer,  because  the  two  verbs  lei  bo  ‘pour’  and 
leipd  ‘leave'  have  identical  future-tense  forms.  But  if  wc  start  from 
the  present  tense  no  ambiguity  results.  We  just  say  that  leibb  and 
leipd  have  the  same  future  tense  form  leipso.] 

Throughout  Antiquity  and  the  Byzantine  period  discussion  continued 
over  the  semantic  relations  between  formal  tense  and  actual  time,  espe¬ 
cially  with  reference  to  the  status  of  “present  lime”,  and  the  distinctions 
between  the  meanings  of  the  “four  past  tenses”.  The  aspectual  insights 
of  the  Stoics  seem  to  have  left  little  except  some  terminology  to  the 
mainline  tradition  of  grammatical  writing.  The  difference  between  the 
philosophers'  time  and  the  grammarians'  tense  was  made  rather  less  easy 
to  handle  by  the  fact  that  in  Greek  a  single  word  chronos  represents  both 
concepts.  We  have  to  wait  until  later,  in  the  work  of  Maximus  Planudes 
(chapter  1 1 ,  pp.  227  —  232).  for  significant  advances  in  Byzantine  tense 
theory. 

As  the  Kandnes  and  the  comments  on  them  made  by  later  grammarians 
were  primarily  done  for  didactic  purposes,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
systematic  theoretical  expositions,  and  we  notice  how  a  general  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion  on  time  is  pul  “off  limits”  as  far  as  the  grammarian 
is  concerned,  as  it  is  by  the  commentators  on  the  Teehne  (see  pp.  72-  74). 
In  the  grammatical  description  the  dominant  model  is  the  one  designated 
by  Hoekell  (1954)  as  word-and-paradigm.  and  the  relations  between 
members  of  a  paradigm  are  predominantly  of  the  process  type,  whereby 
the  forms  of  inflected  words  are  derived  by  rules  relating  them  to  a  basic 
form  or  to  one  already  given. 

Once  again  we  sec  the  priority  given  to  the  morphological  component 
of  grammar.  Sophronius  justified  the  present  tense  as  the  best  starting 
point  for  a  description  of  verbal  morphology  by  reference  to  its  economy 
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of  rules  and  the  avoidance  of  ambiguity.  VVc  may  compare  this  with 
Bloomfield's  observation  (Bloomfield  1935:  217)  that  several  French 
adjectives  which  vary  formally  in  their  genders  may  be  more  economically 
described  if  we  start  Prom  the  feminine  forms,  deriving  the  masculine 
forms  by  deletions  (c.g.  lenie  (feminine)  /la  1/  ‘slow’,  and  hide  /led/  ‘ugly’, 
giving  ihe  masculine  forms  lent  /la/  and  laid  /If./  ‘ugly’,  respectively. 


Chapter  7 

Epimerismoi  and  Schedographia :  teaching  methods 


The  Greek  words  merismos  and  epimerismos  refer  to  an  educational  device 
of  long  standing.  The  corresponding  Latin  word  was  partitio .  and  we 
have  seen  a  specimen  example  of  Priscian's  twelve  Partitiones  (chapter  5), 
for  a  full  account  of  which  see  Gluck  (1%7).  It  would  appear  that  it 
played  an  important  part  in  Greek  and  Byzantine  education  (Gluck  1967: 
162).  enjoying  an  especial  educational  favour  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  in  the  Byzantine  Empire*  under  the  title  schedographia. 
We  are  looking  not  just  at  an  aspect  of  the  development  of  grammatical 
and  general  linguistic  theory,  but  at  a  major  teaching  technique  and 
school  drill. 

Like  all  technical  terms  in  ancient  linguistics  the  pioneers  had  no 
choice  but  to  employ  existing  ordinary-language  lexical  items  in  special 
senses,  as  with  imoma,  rhema ,  etc.  which  then  became  institutionalized  in 
the  accepted  terminology.  Merismos  and  epimerismos  had  a  regular  non¬ 
technical  meaning  of  division,  distribution,  and  allocation  (e.  g.  Plato, 
Laws  903  B),  like  their  associated  verbs  merizein  and  epimerizein  and  the 
already  established  mere  togou ,  which  had  been  used  by  Plato  to  designate 
the  two  majow  syntactic  components  of  sentences,  later  to  lake  on  the 
meaning  of  word  classes.  Merismos  and  epimerismos  were  employed  by 
Apollonius  to  refer  to  the  parsing  of  phrases  and  sentences  and  the 
allocation  of  the  component  words  to  specific  classes  (c.  g.  Schneider 
1878:  144.11;  Uhlig  1910:  34.17.  65.6.  150.8.  264.14,  491.14).  He  also 
wrote  four  books  devoted  to  this  analytic  process,  of  which,  however, 
only  fragments  remain  (Schneider  1910:  30  —  37). 

Later  in  the  second  century  A.D.  Sextus  Empiricus  used  the  verb 
merizein  in  this  technical  sense,  and  in  a  section  of  his  Adversus  mat  he¬ 
rn  a  tieos  he  included  the  scansion  of  a  line  of  verse  within  this  analytic 
process  (1:  158-168). 

Thereafter  the  content  of  epimerismos  was  enriched  as  it  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Herodian,  Apollonius’s  son  (Gluck  1967:  31—46),  and 
others,  reaching  the  level  already  seen  in  Priscian’s  Partitiones  (chapter  5). 

Scholars  have  pointed  out  how  much  emphasis  was  laid  by  teachers 
and  by  the  public  on  education  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  that,  while 
no  writers  or  teachers  at  the  level  of  Abelard  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are 
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found  there,  the  general  level  of  education  was  very  much  higher  than  in 
the  west  (Buckler  1929;  Marrou  1948:  340;  Runciman  1933:  chapter  9; 
Reynolds  Wilson  1978:  45-69). 

Hellenism,  the  leaching  of  the  Greek  language  and  its  literature  and 
Greek  culture  in  general  was  originally  a  product  of  (he  Macedonian 
conquests,  and  the  educational  tradition  inaugurated  in  the  Hellenistic 
age  persisted,  unaltered  in  its  essentials  through  the  period  of  Roman 
imperial  control  and  the  different  conditions  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Naturally  Greek  grammar  was  a  central  and  vital  part  of  this  education, 
and  as  with  specifications  set  out  in  the  Techne  (p.  44,  above)  the  term 
grammatikv  was  used  in  both  its  wider  and  its  narrower  sense. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  basically  theocratic  nature  of 
Bv/anlinc  statecraft,  the  conflict  between  pagan  (classical)  learning  and 
Christian  scholarship  was  not  nearly  as  strong  as  it  was  in  parts  of  the 
west;  no  great  distinction  between  artes  and  auctores  appears  to  have 
arisen,  with  classical  and  Christian  scholarship  flourishing  side  by  side  in 
the  schools  and  the  university  system.  Wc  may  notice  Anna  Comnena's 
wide  education,  of  which  she  was  so  proud  (Buckler  1929:  165.  1948). 
The  Byzantine  tradition  would  have  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
auctores  in  the  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts ,  as  is  shown  by  the  part  it  later 
played  in  the  revival  of  humanism  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

All  this  formed  the  context  in  which  mcristic  studies  took  up  their 
central  place  in  educational  techniques,  with  both  pagan  and  religious 
lexis  being  used  as  sources  for  epimerismoi.  Devised  as  an  analytic  and 
descriptive  method  of  grammatical  explication  and  based  on  the  gram¬ 
matical  model  set  out  in  the  Tec/mt,  they  had  been  extended  beyond  (he 
scope  of  (he  text  lines  themselves  and  were  no  longer  confined  to  gram¬ 
matical  theorizing,  but  formed  a  didactic  instrument  for  facilitating  learn¬ 
ing  and  textual  interpretation.  On  them  could  be  hung,  as  wc  have  seen 
with  Priseian's  Par  tit  tones,  grammatical  and  lexical  information  ranging 
far  outside  the  immediate  explanation  of  the  words  selected  from  the  text 
lines,  though  their  first  task  was  in  line  with  the  earlier  sense  of 
(epi)merismos,  the  grammatical  identification  of  the  individual  words 
and  their  assignment  to  word  classes,  and  their  further  information  always 
retained  a  link,  however  tenuous,  with  the  word  cited  for  the epimeri.smos. 

Their  didactic  purpose  should  be  plainly  seen  in  the  excerpts  given  in 
this  chapter.  Again  in  must  be  emphasized  that  in  a  society  in  which 
every  book  was  a  one-off  copy  made  by  hand  the  number  of  books  in 
the  possession  of  most  school  pupils  and  even  university  students  would 
bo  scanty  and  so  memory  was  at  a  premium  to  an  extent  difficult  to 
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comprehend  today  (Runciman  1933:  223-224).  Byzantine  students  are 
reported  to  have  known  by  heart  long  texts  from  Homer  and  other 
classical  authors,  and  the  more  extended  of  the  epimerismoi  would  have 
served  as  material  for  committing  to  memory  a  good  deal  of  the  requisite 
grammatical  information  in  the  course  of  education. 

The  queslion-and-answer  fonnat  of  parts  of  many  epimerismoi  pro¬ 
vided  one  means  then  available  for  ready  information  retrieval,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  first  grammars  of  Greek  for  use  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  by  Chrysoloras,  was  cast  in  this  mode  and  entitled 
Erot&nata  [Questions].  Some  collections  of  epimerismoi  were  set  in  verse 
form,  as  were  some  Latin  grammars  in  Lhe  West;  such  memorizing  devices 
survive  flagmen  la  rily  today  in  the  traditional  Anglican  Catechism  and  in 
the  so-called  gender  rhymes  of  older  Latin  primers  (cf.  Kennedy  1930: 
221  -225).  Boissonade  (1830:  340  —  393)  provides  an  example  of  a  short 
grammar  of  Greek  written  in  verse  form. 

The  word  sehedos  [lesson]  was  used  to  refer  to  passages  of  epimerismoi 
containing  grammatical  and  other  linguistic  information  for  instructional 
purposes:  they  might  range  from  a  single  short  sentence  to  quite  a  long 
text.  Sehedographia  [the  writing  of  sehede J  signified  the  composition  of 
such  pieces.  They  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  Byzantine  schooling, 
particularly  in  the  eleventh  century,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Psellus, 
a  philosopher  and  hisLorian  in  Constantinople,  where  he  held  a  number 
of  senior  government  appointments.  He  also  wrote  on  grammar  and 
claims  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  revived  this  educational  technique 
(Sathas  1876:  492).  The  etymology  of  the  w-ord  sehedos  is  unclear;  it  has 
been  explained  as  a  tablet  on  which  the  information  was  written  for 
school  and  private  use  (Sophokles  1887.  s.  v.). 

The  historian  Anna  Comnena  vigorously  attacked  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  policy  expressed  in  the  sehede,  which  she  saw  as  a  recent  craze.  It 
is  not  only  against  schedographia  as  a  didactic  device  that  she  directed 
her  attack,  for  she  clearly  disapproved  of  its  exalted  place  in  education 
as  a  whole.  She  was  voicing  the  perennial  complaint  made  by  some  about 
what  they  see  as  the  excessive  formalism  and  desiccation  of  many  types 
of  parsing  grammar.  Her  dislike  must  have  been  intense;  she  brought  in 
her  personal  recollections  of  the  haled  drill  almost  adventitiously  into 
the  final  book  of  her  laudatory  biography  of  her  father,  the  Hmperor 
Alexius  (Alexiad  15.7,  Reifferscheid  1884:  293-294;  Dawes  1967:  411). 
Book  15  begins  w'ilh  her  father's  last  campaign  against  the  Turks,  in 
which  he  was  victorious,  and  continues  with  his  humanitarian  care  for 
the  victims  of  the  war,  the  veterans,  the  wounded,  the  widows,  and  the 
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war  orphans,  who  were  housed  and  educated  in  the  celebrated  Orphanage 
(orphanotropheion ).  After  describing  the  care  that  the  inmates  received 
she  turns  her  enraged  attention  on  to  schedographia ,  which  she  claimed 
in  her  times  was  supplanting  literature,  history,  and  general  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  Thereafter  she  returns  to  her  narrative,  recounting  her  father’s 
struggles  with  sundry  heretics  and  his  death.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting 
in  full,  with  its  personal  emphasis  and  its  near  total  irrelevance  to  the 
story  she  is  writing  in  this  book,  as  an  example  of  contemporary  criticism 
from  a  highly  educated  writer  (Reiff'crscheid  1884,  2:  293-  294). 

dXXd  xauxa  pf.v  xd  xepp.vq  mi  icpd  ippovxioxfipia  F.imiSvxi  cot 
Kurd  Xaidv  aTtavifiacur  mid  8i:  tqv  iic^idv  too  peydXoo  Tcpivooq 
7taiocuxf|ptov  dmim  xa>v  ypappaxiKdjv  zuataiv  optpavoic  gk  zcav- 
xoSarroC  ycvooc  aoveiXf.ypcvoii;,  f.v  <b  nai5et>xf|<;  xi;  7tpoKCt0r|xm 
mi  ztaiScc;  zrepi  adxov  Tax  do  tv,  ot  psv  ztF.pi  cpe>Tf]oei^  czttotipGvoi 
ypapgaxiKd;.  oi  5f.  c,oyypu(pF.T^  xrov  Xeyopp.vrov  axe^rov.  mi  coxiv 
L6f.iv  mi  AaxTvov  cvxatSOa  7cui8oxpi|lot>pi:vov  icai  SkuDviv  feXXrjvi- 
£ovxa  mi  Topalov  xu  xdiv  T.XXqvojv  aoyypdppaxa  pcxaxf.ipiCo- 
pevov  mi  xov  aypapporrov  "EXXr|vu  6p0o<;  eXXqva^ovxa.  xotafzxa 
Koi  irepi  tt) v  XoyiKrjv  Jtaidcuoiv  xd  too  'AXs^iou  azroobdapuxa. 
xoo  8f.  oxcdouc.  i'i  xiyvii  eoptipa  x<dv  vetoxeptov  F.oxi  kui  xr\<;  £qT 
rjpSv  yevede;. 

dXXd  vov  oi)C’  cv  8a)x«p(p  Xbyq)  xd  rtepi  xonxwv  run-  pexefbpmv 
kui  nouix(7»v  Kui  uuxdiv  au'/yputpanv  kui  xfj^  djc6  xouxcov  ^pircipiaq- 
7UF.xxF.ia  8c  to  aztooSuapa  icai  dXXa  xd  epyu  dOcpixa.  xuGxa  8c  Xcyto 
dxOopcvr|  8id  xrjv  zcavxuXq  xfj«;  C'/KweXiou  kui8f.6of.(0«;  dpeXanv. 
xooxo  yup  poo  xfjv  yuxTlv  uvatpXF.yci,  bxi  TtoXo  ztepi  xuoxd  £v6ia- 
xexpKpa,  kuv\  f.neiSdv  dztqXXuypai  tfjs  ztuioapuoSou^  xooxtov 
axoXf|^  mi  cic;  pqxopiKTiv  napqyyaXa  mi  (piXooocpia;  rp|/apr|v 
mi  pcxuc.0  Xfi>v  £znarr|pr7>v  rrpoc  ztoiqxdc  if.  mi  quyypatpcac;  j)£a 
Kai  xf|$  yXojxxiic  too;  oxOooc;  teTOF.v  F.^iopuXtodp'tiv.  dxa  pqxo- 
piKfjc  tmpTiyoooq^  £poi  mx&yvcov  xf|c  too  ztoXuztXoKOD  xfjc  oyc- 
8oYpa<plu<;  ztXoKqq. 

[On  your  left  as  you  come  in  you  would  see  the  sanctuaries  and  the 
schools.  On  the  right  of  the  large  sanctuary  a  grammar  school  has 
been  established  for  orphans  brought  in  from  every  race,  and  in  it 
a  schoolmaster  sits  with  his  pupils  standing  around  him,  some 
puzzling  over  questions  of  grammar,  others  writing  the  so-called 
parsing  grammars.  There  you  can  also  see  Latin  speakers  being 
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educated,  a  Scythian  learning  Greek,  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  study¬ 
ing  classical  Greek  literature,  and  an  illiterate  Greek  speaking  the 
language  correctly.  Alexius’s  passion  for  education  in  logic  was  no 
less.  The  technique  of  parsing  grammar  is  a  discovery  of  the  younger 
people  and  of  our  generation. 

Bui  now  not  even  a  second  place  is  allotted  to  more  exalted 
studies,  studies  of  our  poets  and  prose  writers  and  of  the  knowledge 
that  comes  from  them.  This  passion  for  parsing  and  other  improper 
subjects  is  like  a  game  of  draughts.  1  say  this  because  I  am  distressed 
by  the  complete  neglect  of  general  elementary  education.  This  en¬ 
rages  my  mind  because  I  have  spent  much  time  on  these  same 
parsings,  and  when  I  escaped  from  these  puerile  studies  and  took 
up  rhetoric  and  applied  myself  to  philosophy,  as  part  of  these  studies 
I  turned  eagerly  to  the  writers  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  from  them 
I  smoothed  away  for  myself  the  roughness  of  my  speech;  and  (hen 
with  the  help  of  rhetoric  I  recognized  the  worthlessness  of  the 
complexities  of  this  already  excessively  complicated  writing  of  pars¬ 
ing  grammars.  J 

Clearly  Anna  expresses  her  distaste  both  for  the  theory  and  practice  of 
schedogrnphy.  One  problem  of  translation  and  interpretation  remains. 
The  translation  given  here  follows  Krumbachcr  in  referring  to  spoitdasma 
in  the  second  paragraph  to  schcdography  itself  and  listing  it  with  other 
useless  pursuits  as  the  grammatical  subject  to  the  verbless  predicate  petteia 
a  game  of  draughts’.  Others,  for  example  Buckler  (1929:  167  -  188)  and 
Dawes  (1967:  41 1 )  treat  petteia  as  the  subject  linked  with  la  erga  athemita 
as  a  complex  predicate  and  taking  to  spoitdasma  as  the  subject  [the  present 
craze  of  the  students  is  for  draughts  and  other  improper  pursuits].  Against 
this  interpretation  lie  the  previous  use  of  td  spouddsmata  to  refer  to  areas 
of  scholarship  and  the  appearance  of  this  short  section  in  the  middle  of 
her  attack  on  schcdography  in  the  schools.  On  this  view  alia  td  erga 
athemita  would  be  taken  as  an  expletive  reference  to  schedographia  [this 
craze  for  parsing  grammar  and  all  that  rubbish]. 

In  one  sense  Anna’s  diatribe  is  timeless,  in  facing  the  question  how 
far  should  elementary  education  rely  on  rote  learning  and  prcdigcslcd 
gobbets  of  systematic  knowledge.  Her  assertion  of  the  dead  and  deadening 
nature  o f  schedographia  as  compared  with  the  liberating  effects  of  rhetoric 
and  literature  is  comparable  to  debates  today  on  the  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  on  educational  standards  and  practices,  and  the  extent  to 
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which  pupils’  creativity  can  be  combined  with  a  regorous  control  of  a 
learned  body  of  basic  knowledge.  Krumbachcr's  comment  is  relevant 
here  (1897:  592)  that  the  didactic  principles  involved  in  the  schede  were 
not  far  removed  from  Ihc  school  practices  of  the  Prussia  of  his  own  time 
(late  nineteenth  century),  a  time  in  which  German  educational  achieve' 
men  Is  were  greatly  admired  in  Europe  as  a  whole. 

The  schede  or  epimerismol  and  the  kunbnes  on  which  they  were  based 
are  scarcely  exciting  in  theoretical  terms,  but  our  debt  to  the  scholars  of 
the  Byzantine  Pm  pi  re  in  their  continuation  of  classical  Greek  scholarship 
while  Greek  linguistic  and  literary  studies  dwindled  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  in  western  Europe  must  be  incalculable.  Ferdinand  Lot  (1951:  189) 
and  others  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  great  part  played  by  the 
Latin  grammarians  in  the  defense  of  the  classical  heritage  in  the  West 
(Lot  1951:  189;  cf.  Law'  1982).  A  recognition  of  the  no  lesser  debt  to  the 
Byzantine  Greek  grammarians  is  overdue.  Schede  could  be  fairly  lengthy 
or  very  short;  they  were  normally  keyed  to  a  particular  text,  but  there 
are  some  examples  of  alphabetically  arranged  schede  (c.  g.  Cramer  1835: 
331  426). 

Examples  are  given  below  exemplifying  epimeristic  and  schedographic 
techniques  devoted  to  sacred  and  profane  lexis,  and  the  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  thought  tit  to  include  within  their  range. 

Epimerismos  on  anSr  ‘man’  from  Psalm  1,  verse  I,  '‘Blessed  in  the 
man  ...”  (Gcorgi  Choerobosci,  Epimerisnti  in  Psaftnos ,  cd.  Thomas  Gais- 
ford,  1842:  6-8): 

’AN  HP  6v6patOs  fioti  yevouq  dpaevucoO,  eiSouq  napayroyom  d- 
8ou;  T<nv  Jtapaywycov,  prjpaTiKoO.  LlbOev  ylvetai;  flapd  to  dvuro, 
to  Tf.>.Kia>  Kui  7tpuTT(j),  &vf)p,  fbttnp.p  itapa  to  ui0co,  t6  kuioj  aU)r|p, 
Kui  uto,  to  nvwrt,  dqp,  r\  itapa  to  uvuu>  dvot'lp,  icai  tv  auyKoicfj 
Avfjp*  dvDOxiKwtcpo;  yap  xai  npaKiiKmippoc  6  dvqp  rfjq  yuvancoc. 

Ti  rcveupu  \jnX6v;  To  A  rtpo  ton  N  yiXouTur  uvia  dvepoq.  To  dvura 
’AttikoL  6aai)voi)m.  'AN  Hi*  H  5iati  nav  dpop.vucov  Kui  OqXuicov 

Kai  uXXco^'  xd  dc  HP  F.rri  itavroq  yevoog  6id  tou  H  ypd(|>uxai. 
’Avqp  turret  d£6;  Td  dq  HP  J.qyovxa  cmfcp  piav  auXAuPnv  dnvii. 

|if|  ovt«  Kdpiu,  £0vucd,  Oubvoviai,  otov  ai0f)p,  baqp,  uf|p, 
dvfjp'  paye.un  to  apipp'  towc;  5e  too  Spiripo;  cotiv  drtoKonn. 
rioau  aiipuivci  ’AN' I  IP;  Teaaapu  tdv  <j>6aei,  6q  to 
dvSpa  pot  svelte  poOaa  itoXiVrporrov 
xdv  yti)pavTa,  6c  to 
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&v5p«  pcv\  6  cSocrav  | ic  natf|p  «cai  noxvia  pfjxnp' 
xov  avSpciov.  (be  xd  6  <|>iaoi,  dvepei;  tore, 

KCii  tov  &v5pft£  iv-LKiav  ggovra,  6c;  id  5;  rcou  vfiv  ye  pex'  dvSptbv 

'AN  HI*  noiou  ci'Sous  t6v  unonejtKOKdxcov  t6  dvdpaxi;  "Oxc 
cnipaivei  xf|v  tpdaiv,  npocTp/opucou.  Aidpiaov,  TTpoarp/opiKdv  6e 
ton  xd  ti|v  k'oivtjv  ouaiav  anpaivov,  ofov  dvOpamoc;,  ijtjkx;,  uvr|p. 
Ei  5e  aiipalvei  tov  dvSpeiov,  teolod  el5ooc;  t6v  uitoTcenTtOKOXtov 
T(jj  ovopaxi;  ’EniOexiKod.  Aiopiaov.  'ErciOexov  5c  can  to  £ni  Kup- 
icov  fj  jipoa»iyopiKa)v  opcovuptoc;  xi9£pevov.  Kai  to  dvf|  p  xouxo 
rcdOev  Aappdvexai;  'And  a6paxo<;.  Aiopiaov.  'A no  5c  cwpaxoc;,  (he, 
xayvq,  ppa^oc.  Ei  5c  aripaivci  tov  yfjpavxa,  noiou  cYSoik;  t6v 
unonenxcoKdTtDV  x6  ovopaxi;  T6v  npdc;  xi.  Ai6piaov.  ripoq  xi  £%ov 
6c  caxi  to  it po-;  exepov  c/ov  axeaiv,  6c  naxTip,  uioc;,  tpiXo;,  5c£idc;. 
Kai  icpo£  xiva  e/ei;  Flpo<;  xf|v  yuvuiKu.  Kai  nocmytiyc,  xd  rtpo^  xi; 
Texpaxt&v  Kaxd  xi  Kai  xi;  <J>daci  pev,  naxfjp  npd;  uldv  t6x\1, 
6:;  Sotdvoi  npdc;  Scanoxiiv  xcyvi^,  6c;  pa9i)xr|$  npdc;  6t6daKa/.ov 
npoaipeaei,  6c;  cpiXog  npoc  tpiAov.  Ei  6t  aiipaivet  xov  avSpo<; 
f|XiKiav  cxovxa,  noiou  cY5ou<;  xmv  dnonenxtoKoxtov  xq>  dvdpaxi; 
T6v  6q  npdc  xi.  Aiopiaov.  T6v  6c;  npoc;  xi  cyov  6 1  ton,  xd  itpo^ 
exepov  pev  Xeyopevov.  kut'  dvavxidxTixa  6c,  cpOapxiKov,  6c  vuc. 
fpiepa,  Odvaxoc;  ^o>n.  Kai  noa«x6c  /.apPdvovxai  xd  6;  npd-;  xi; 
Tex  pa /6c  Kaxd  noiov,  6q  to  yXuKu  npdc;  nuepdv  Kaxd  noaov,  6c; 
to  piKpoc  npo^  peyu-;,  Kai  dvf|p  npdc;  pcipdKiov  Kaxd  eppeaov. 
6-;  xd  dpapxwXd;  npoc;  5ikaiov  cvSe/eTai  yap  Kai  xdv  dpapxioXov 
pcxcxsiv  5iKaioai)vr|^,  Kai  xdv  5(kuiov  dpapxiac;-  Kaxd  dpcaov  6; 
to  vut  Yipcpa,  Sdvuxoc  etotV  Kai  xi  5ia<pcpci  xd  npoc;  xi  x6v  6; 
npoc;  ti;  Aiatpfcpei  oxi  xd  pev  npo^  xi  atopuxiKd  ciatv  od  yap 
ciprixai  iraxfjp  /topic;  uiou,  ou5c  uid;  x©P wertpA^*  xd  6c  6c;  npoi; 
xi  dvaipcxiKd  ciaiv  dX).i]Xrov  dvaipoupcvr)c  yap  xfj^  fipcpaq  cpxc* 
xai  f\  vu^,  Kai  dvaipoupcvr|C  xrj;  cpxcxai  6  Bavaxoc.  nd>c 
K/avcxai;  lou  dvepoc.  'O  Kav6v  x6v  cic;  HP  d^uxovfov  oaa  pev 
c/ci  xd  T  cn’  edOcia^  6ia  xou  H  K/avcxai,  Kapmiipoc  cic;  axnpo>; 
(fAuxfjpoc,)  acaiipcitopcvoo  xou  naxcpoc  daxepo-;-  daa  5d  pi'i  hyr.i 
to  P  in'  cdOcia-;  5id  xou  E  K/avexau  ddpoc,  6acpo;,  dvepoc,  Kai 
cv  auyKonfi  av5pdc.  'O  kuv6v  ai  auyKonxdpcvai  yeviKai  Kai 
pipciaOai  OdJimxri  xdq  o^utovouc  cdOciag.  Kai  nxbq;  Hvexai  5’ 
dv6poq  Kaxd  nXcovaapdv  xou  A.  Kai  Siaxi  cn>.edvaae  xd  A;  Aidxi 
xd  N  ou  Suvaxai  etvai  npd  xou  P.  ouxe  Kaxa  auXXrpj/iv,  ouxe  Kaxd 
Siaataaiv-  Kaxd  auXX-nyiv,  nXfiv  xou  M  xou  N  6c  fev  x6  pveia  Kai 
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&|iv6$*  Kaiu  Suit axamv,  oxi  ftaaa  auXXaJJt'i  drc6  tofi  P  dpxoncvT| 
OtXci  cxeiv  Tf)v  npo  auxfjc  fil?  P  ATjyoiKTttv  6c  ini  to  nfoTaxov, 
olov  dppcv,  puppivip  dppwaxoc’  8id  xoGxo  kXrovu&i  to  A,  kul 
yivtxai  av8p6c. 

Kai  8iaxi  ouk  ibcXedvaocv  dXXo  rn'ipcpavov,  a tStJi  to  A;  ‘Etcci6ti 
al  ovyroicxAiievai  yfivtKai  jnjietcrOaL  0£/.ouai  xdc  A^uxovouq 
fioOf.ia;-  f|  Av6po<;,  xf|v  dpodpAc,  r\  rare pA;  Kai  BuyaxpA;.  xf|v 
iaxpo^. 

Kai  Kara  1160005  xpoitoix;  reXfiovd^ci  xo  A;  Kata  xcaaapac. 
Kaxd  xi  Kai  xi:  Kata  ieA.ioiv,  (be  to  dv»)p,  dvcpoq,  Kai  f.v  aoyicoicfj 
dv8p6q'  Kaxd  ypaqrf|v,  6;  to  inn  xo  [\pky_(\>.  Crop.  Kai  ntaovaaiirp, 
xou  A  u8a>p’  Kaxd  noiT)TLicf|v  fi8ciav,  cb;  to 
u58aaf.  8’  ysprav  Kai  SjcciOcto  pu0a>. 

Kaxd  dvayieaiav  o6vxa£iv,  6c  xo  yoipoi;,  dyr.poc,  Kai  xXcova- 
ap6  too  A  axepSoc  saxi  8£  poxdvp  dKav065r|<;,  P1!  8«vapcvr|^ 
XF.ipoc  yauoai  xadxn;.  Kai  aixiaxiKii,  xov  ftvSpa.  O  xovo^;  Ai 
pevxoi  si;  A  aixiaxiKai  SioAXXapoi  jiovrn;  [Japevovrai.  yi)va. 
rcaiSa,  avSpa.  'II  kX^tikh,  6  dvep.  'O  K*av6v  xd  si;  dpexapoXa 
XfjYOvxa  paKpoKaxd?a|KTft,  axoPaXXovxu  zf\c  yevtKfjc  xf|v  F.cr/dxnv 
xA  OI,  iroici  xfjv  ka.i|tikt| v.  "On  fyidpxnxai  Kai  Kaxd  xov  xovov 
Kai  Kaxd  xfjv  K/daiv.  Kai  oMahc,'  creoripdcoxai  xo  dvtp,  irdxr.p, 
arbiKp,  8df.p,  dvapipduovxu  xov  xovov  cni  xfjc  KXqTiKfj^.  Kai  Siuxi 
a£OT)pei(oxai:  Aioti  Kav6v  coxiv  6  Xeytov,  oxi  xd  f.Lc  P  fipayiiKu- 
xdXiiKxa  uirsp  piav  m>?,.XcipT]v  dvaoxpttpovxai  xf|v  Ac^iav  xdoiv, 
icXtf|v  xfj;  urcep  jtpoOe<xe«^  Kai  xou  adxdp  ai>v8i:opoo. 

[Antr  is  a  masculine  noun  belonging  to  the  subclass  of  derived 
nouns,  and  derived  from  a  verb.  What  is  its  derivation?  From  anjo 
‘achieve’  (ef.  teleiS  ‘complete’  and  priiito  ‘do’),  like  aither  ‘upper 
air’  from  aitho  ‘burn’  (cf.  kaid  ‘burn’)  and  a$r  ‘air’  from  ad  ‘breathe’ 
(cf.  pried  ’breathe*).  Or  il  may  be  from  a  word  form  atiyir  ‘achiever’ 
(cf.  an  yd)  with  elision  of  the  y  vowel,  man  being  more  active  and 
practical  than  woman.  Why  does  it  have  a  smooth  (unaspirated) 
vowel  onset?  Because  words  beginning  with  an  are  all  smooth  (ef. 
onto  ‘troubles’  and  < memos  ‘wind’).  But  speakers  of  Attic  Greek  do 
aspirate  anjo.  Why  is  anh  written  with  a  long  vowel  <??  All  mas¬ 
culine  and  feminine  nouns  ...  or  nouns  ending  in  -er  of  all  genders 
have  the  long  vowel. 

Why  is  it  oxyton?  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  -er 
are  oxyton,  except  for  proper  nouns  and  ethnic  nouns,  e.  g.  aithdr 
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‘upper  air',  daer  ‘brother-in-law’,  aer  ‘air’,  undr  ‘man’.  /Crier  ‘faithful’ 
is  exceptional;  perhaps  it  comes  from  erieros  with  the  loss  of  os. 

How  many  meanings  does  andr  have?  Four. 

1.  Its  natural  meaning,  as  in  ‘Sing,  inuse,  of  the  man  of  many 
wanderings’. 

2.  ‘Husband’,  as  in  ‘Mv  husband,  lo  whom  my  father  and  lady 
mother  gave  me’. 

3.  ‘Courageous',  as  in  ‘My  friends,  be  men!”. 

4.  ‘A  male  of  adult  age’,  as  in  ‘One  who  now  sits  among  (he  full- 
grown  men’. 

To  what  subclass  of  nouns  does  aner  belong?  When  it  bears  its 
natural  meaning  it  is  a  common  noun.  Give  a  definition.  A  common 
noun  is  one  that  signifies  a  common  essence,  like  unthropos  ‘man*, 
hippos  ‘horse’,  an&r.  But  if  it  means  ‘courageous’  to  what  subclass 
does  it  belong?  It  is  an  adjective.  Give  a  definition.  An  adjective  is 
a  subclass  of  nouns  which  may  be  pul  in  conjunction  with  proper 
or  common  nouns.  And  from  what  is  this  use  of  andr  taken?  From 
physical  features,  as  with  lachys  ‘quick’  and  brachys  ‘short’.  And 
when  it  means  ‘husband’  of  what  subclass  is  it?  It  is  a  relational 
noun.  Give  a  definition.  A  relational  noun  is  one  semantically- 
related  to  another,  like  ‘father’,  ‘son’,  ‘friend’,  ‘light  (hand)’.  To 
what  is  ‘man'  related?  To  ‘woman’.  How  many  such  relationships 
arc  there?  Four.  According  to  what  and  to  what  else?  Natural,  as 
father  to  son;  contingent,  as  slaves  to  a  master:  in  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  pupil  to  teacher;  by  choice,  as  friend  to  friend. 

If  it  means  ‘someone  of  adult  age'  to  what  subclass  does  it 
belong?  It  is  a  quasi-relalional  noun.  Give  a  definition.  A  quasi¬ 
relation  is  said  lo  be  in  a  relationship  to  another  noun,  as  in 
antonymy  or  negation,  like  nix  ‘night’:  hemera  ‘day’,  thdnatos 
‘death’:  zdc  life’.  How  many  such  quasi-relalionships  are  there? 
Four:  in  quality,  like  glvkys  ‘sweet’:  pikrds  ‘bitter’;  in  quantity,  as 
in  mikros  ‘small*;  me  gas  ‘great’,  aner  ‘man'  and  meirdkion  'boy'; 
intermediately,  like  humanoids  ‘sinner’:  dikaios  ‘righteous’,  because 
the  sinner  may  partake  of  some  righteousness  and  the  righteous 
man  may  partake  of  some  sinfulness;  and  directly,  as  in  nyx  ‘night’: 
hemera  ‘day’,  ihdnaios  ‘death’:  zoe  ‘life*. 

How  are  relational  and  quasi -relational  nouns  distinguished?  In 
this  way:  relational  nouns  are  physically  related  to  each  other;  you 
cannot  speak  of  a  father  unless  there  is  also  a  son,  nor  of  a  son 
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without  a  father.  Quasi-relational  nouns  are  destructive  of  one 
another:  if  day  is  ended  night  comes,  if  life  is  ended  death  comes. 

How  is  oner  declined?  The  genitive  is  a  tier  os  ‘of  a  man’.  The  rule 
is  that  oxytonic  nouns  ending  in  -er  with  /  in  their  nominative  are 
declined  with  long  e\  k  am  pi  Pros  ‘(of  a)  turning  point'  and  words  in 
-a  ter  os  (c.  g.  efateros  (of  a)  charioteer’);  exceptional  are  pateros , 
genitive  of  path  ‘father'  and  aster  os.  genitive  of  astir  ‘star’.  But 
those  without  /  in  their  nominative  case  forms  are  declined  with 
short  e,  as  with  aeros,  daeros,  aneros,  and  with  vowel  elision  audios. 
The  rule  for  this:  vowel-elided  genitives  tend  to  follow  the  oxytonic 
nominatives.  How  arc  they  formed?  Andros  is  formed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  d.  Why  is  this?  Because  n  cannot  precede  r  either  within  the 
syllable  or  between  syllables.  Within  the  syllable  only  run  is  found, 
as  in  mneia  ‘memory’  and  amnds  Mamb\  between  syllables,  syllables 
beginning  with  r  generally  have  their  preceding  syllable  ending  in  r 
for  the  most  pari,  as  in  arrhen  ‘male’,  myrrhine  ‘myrtle’,  drrhdstos 
‘weak’.  That  is  why  we  add  d  and  get  andrds. 

Why  arc  not  other  consonants  added  apart  from  </?  Because 
vowel-elided  genitives  seek  to  follow  oxytonic  nominatives:  andrds 
like  amydrds  ‘indistinct’,  pairdx  ‘of  a  lather'  and  thygafros  ‘of  a 
daughter'  like  iatros  ‘doctor'. 

In  how  many  ways  is  d  added?  In  four  ways.  What  are  they? 

1.  In  inflection,  as  with  auir,  andrds .  after  vowel  elision. 

2.  Graphically,  as  with  hyd  Tain’  (cf.  brecho  ‘wet’)  hi'dr  becomes 
hydor  with  the  addition  of  d. 

3.  By  poetic  licence,  as  in  eddei.se  d’ho  gerott  kai  epeitheto  my t hoi 
‘The  old  man  shuddered  and  did  as  he  was  bidden’. 

4.  By  grammatical  exigency,  as  with  choir,  cheirds  ‘hand’,  dcheros 
‘without  hands’,  anti  with  the  addition  of  d  dcherdos  ‘a  prickly 
shrub’:  this  is  a  plant  rather  like  an  acanthus  and  it  cannot  be 
touched  by  hand. 

The  accusative  dndra.  what  about  its  accent?  Disyllabic  -a  final 
accusatives  make  this  case  paroxytonic  only:  chetui  ‘goose',  patda 
’boy’,  dndra  ‘man’.  And  the  vocative  S  d/ter ;  The  rule  is  that  nouns 
ending  in  a  liquid  consonant  and  a  long  vowel  form  their  vocatives 
by  deleting  -os  from  their  genitives.  This  breaks  the  rule  as  far  as 
accentuation  and  inflexion  are  concerned.  Alternatively,  vocatives 
like  drier,  pater,  sdter  ‘saviour’,  and  dder,  which  move  their  accent 
back  arc  marked  as  irregular.  And  why  are  they  so  marked?  Because 
there  is  another  rule  which  says  that  words  with  final  r  and  a  short 
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vowel  and  which  are  disyllabic  do  move  back  the  accent,  except  for 
the  preposition  hyper  ‘beyond1  and  the  conjunction  aular  ‘but1.] 

This  is  one  of  the  longest  schede ,  with  three  pages  of  printed  text  in 
reference  to  a  single  word.  It  comes  from  the  schede  written  for  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  aner  ‘man'  is  chosen  with  others  from  Lhe  first  and 
following  verses.  The  first  verse  reads:  ’Blessed  is  the  man  who  walks  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sits 
in  the  seal  of  the  scornful'. 

Schedographie  texts  vary  greatly  in  length  even  in  reference  to  the 
same  passage,  some  being  no  more  than  one  line  long.  This  one  clearly 
passes  beyond  the  mere  explication  of  the  word  referred  to  and  attaches 
to  it  a  general  review  of  spelling,  accentuation,  and  morphology.  There 
is  a  gap  in  the  text  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph;  and  presumably  the 
rather  otiose  information  that  nouns  ending  in  -er  are  spelled  like  that  is 
included  because  the  letter  H  had  not  been  always  or  universally  used  to 
indicate  '‘long  e'\  e  like  alpha  being  left  graphically  indeterminate  as 
regards  length. 

Some  points  in  this  schedos  are  of  interest.  We  see  how  well  integrated 
were  secular  and  religious  education.  The  word  being  glossed  comes  from 
sacred  literature,  but  it  freely  quotes  from  classical  (pagan)  texts.  It  is  set 
partly  in  question  and  answer  form,  and  devotes  much  attention  to  the 
sort  of  word-for-word  etymologies  with  which  the  ancient  and  mediaeval 
worlds  found  themselves  familiar,  and  which  persisted  until  Renaissance 
times  and  in  some  cases  beyond,  before  being  ultimately  replaced  by 
increasingly  rigorous  comparative-historical  etymologies. 

The  basis  of  the  grammatical  information  is  in  the  form  laid  down  in 
the  Techne  as  the  Byzantine  world  had  it,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
prior  Alexandrian  history  (see  in  particular  section  12,  with  reference  to 
the  forms  and  categories  of  nouns).  More  immediately  the  schede  in  this 
text  are  based  on  the  information  given  summarily  in  Theodosius's 
Kandnes  and  discussed  at  length  in  Choeroboscus’s  comments  on  them. 
In  the  final  section  of  the  schedos,  for  example,  Chocroboscus's  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  vocatives  in  -er  in  an$r  and  other  identically  inflected 
nouns,  referring  to  two  possible  explanations  of  the  forms  may  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  rules  given  by  Theodosius  (Hilgard  1894: 
1.17.12 — 18.3  and  38.12  — 15)  and  the  commentaries  thereon  (262.3  — 
262.5,  390.4-  12)  by  Choeroboscus  and  by  Charax  (11.394.21  —24). 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  essence  the  choice  lies  between  a  strictly  class- 
based  noun-morphology  rule,  and  a  more  inclusive  rule  of  general  word 
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structure  staling  that  in  words  ending  in  a  short  vowel  and  r  the  accen¬ 
tuation  is  paroxylon.  Each  rule  as  formulated  involves  some  individual 
lexical  exceptions,  which  could,  of  course,  in  modern  generative  terms  be 
suitably  marked  as  such.  Each  rule  is  a  typical  example  of  the  purely 
synchronic  derivational  rules,  written  in  the  prevailing  word-and-para- 
digm  model  of  grammar  (Mockett  1954:  210),  accounting  for  one  or  more 
inflective  forms  as  derivates  of  some  other  form  chosen  as  descriptively 
basic  (cf.  p.  58  above). 

In  contrast  to  a  lengthy  sdw.dos  on  a  single  word,  that  we  have  just 
seen,  the  entire  set  of  epiinerismoi  on  Psalm  23  runs  lo  no  more  than  a 
single  page  in  print.  (The  tendency  to  progressive  brevity  in  epimerismoi 
as  one  advances  through  the  text  is  also  seen  in  Priscian’s  Partitioned  as 
he  passes  from  one  Virgilian  line  lo  the  next.)  In  the  interest  of  overall 
conciseness  the  same  information  is  not  repealed  again  and  again. 

In  the  schette  on  this  psalm,  though  ihe  tcxl  is  religious,  the  notes  for 
the  student’s  attention  are  simply  linguistic  ones.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
psalm  is  given  below  and  the  translation  follows  the  Greek  as  closely  as 
possible. 

Kupioc  Ttotpuivci  pc,  Kai  ou fif.v  pc  I'xrtepfjoei.  etc  xemov  x^-opc 
cm  pc  kutcok'i) vcoacv  ciri  uSaxo;  dva7tau(Tfio>c  f.E,c()pc\|/f.  pc-  xi]v 
wi>XX)v  pou  c^coTpcycv  &Sf|yi)a£  pc  erri  xpipowc  biKaiom>vr|C  cvc- 
kcv  xou  ovopaxoq  auxoi).  ‘Edv  vdp  Kai  rropcoOco  cv  pemo  ok  Lac 
Guvdxou,  on  oopiiOfjaopai  KaKd,  on  an  pci’  epou  cl1  fj  pd[56oc 
aou  Kai  fj  paKxnpitx  oou,  atixai  pc  rcapCKdAcaav.  'Ilxoipaaac 
evdmov  pou  xpdac^av  cc,cvavriac  xc?)v  OXipovxrov  pc  fcXtnavac  cv 
cAuitp  xf|v  KepaXiiv  pou,  Kai  to  Troxi'ipiov  pou  pcOuaKOV  <bc  Kpd- 
xioxov.  Kai  xo  cXcoc  aou  Kaxa&ta>ccxm  pc  itdaac  xdc  fjpcpac  xfjc 
Ctoric  pou,  Kai  xo  KaxoiKciv  pc  cv  oticip  Kupiou  etc  paKpoxr|xa 
rjpcpwv. 

[The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  and  nothing  shall  be  lacking  lo  me.  In 
the  place  of  green  grass  there  he  settled  me,  and  by  the  water  of 
repose  he  nurtured  me.  He  corrected  my  soul  from  error,  and  he 
led  me  into  the  w;ays  of  righteousness  for  his  name’s  sake.  Even  if 
I  w?alk  in  the  midst  of  the  shade  of  death,  I  will  not  be  afraid  of 
evil  things,  because  you  are  with  me.  Your  rod  and  your  staff  were 
my  comfort.  You  prepared  before  me  a  table  against  those  who 
trouble  me,  and  you  anointed  my  head  with  oil.  My  cup  runs  right 
over  with  wine.  Your  compassion  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
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life,  and  my  settlement  will  be  in  the  house  of  the  I.ord  for  the 
length  of  days.]  (Gaislbrd  1842:  134  —  135). 

'Y£TEP'£.  £k  ton  uaxepo.;,  xonto  rk  xfj<;  vnd  irpoOeoaoc,  to 
anyKpuiKOV,  Cutotcpo;,  kui  tv  ooyicoirg  ton  I  uoxp.poc  irXeovu^ei 
fie  to  £,  tai  Kavcbv  e<mv  6  /J,yow,  on  to  o  ooyKorcxopK vov  txu^ukc 
TiXf.ovdCeiv  to  L.  oiov  0e6(j)pa<5toc;.  Buds,  (Oeo^riiov  0£o4>citov) 
0p.odKf.poc(Xoi;)  9toKC>.oc,  nTtoxtpo?.  uorcpoc.  'Yoxf.pi^a>  8e  kui 
date  pin  8ia<|>ept;r  6axepl£a>  psv  taxi  xo  (3pa$t>vro,  6cm:pd>  5e  x6 
«avtf.Xd>;  crrcpiaKto. 

XAO  H  Tcupd  to  <J>AFrn,  to  dva6i8wpi. 

IKI’A,  rcupd  tt'iv  (tov  rcpoOrxnv  kui  t6  idco  to  nopsoopai,  n 
aoprtopnuopdvti  xa>  arbprm. 

BAKTHPTA  7tapd  to  xfjv  paaiv  rqpuv.  cPd[38oq  kui  pUKtiipia 
§ta<)>£pci.  'Pdftdo^  psv  f.oxiv  f|  7to\puvxtKf|,  |5atctTipi«  Si  f)  ton 
yi'ipa)?  dv&rcanmc. 

TPAFITZA,  napd  xo  xcaaupa-;  txc^ui;  Exr'lv>  B  Ko8a<;. 

MP@'YIKQ  6k  xof>  peGuw  peGuoto,  icai  TtAF.ovaopw  ton  K 
pc0ncfKO>.  To  peOixo  rtapd  to  pf]  Gdciv  i\  pf|  xp^/fiiv"  oi  yap  pe- 
Gdovtec  dktvr|Toi  slot  pexpu;  od  uixopcOnonaiv,  i)  mpd  xo  pe0u<o 
xd  dpcAO). 

[Hysterd.  From  hysteros  ‘lace’.  This  is  formed  from  the  preposition 
hypo  ‘below1  and  the  comparative  form  hypoieros,  with  elision  and 
the  addition  of  s  to  give  hysteros,  because  the  rule  says  that  the 
elison  of  o  is  naturally  followed  by  the  addition  of.?,  like  theophras- 
tos  ‘manifested  by  God'  and  theos  ‘God'  ( theophaton .  thesphaton 
‘what  is  ordained  by  God’),  theoeikeros(-los) ,  theskelos  ’godlike’, 
and  hypo  ter  os,  hysteros.  Ilysterizo  and  hysterd  differ  from  each 
other:  hystenzd  means  ‘slow  down’,  but  hysterd  means  ‘totally 
deprive'. 

ChloS  ‘green  grass*.  Compare phleo  abound'  and  antuUddmi  ‘send 
forth'. 

Skid  ’shade*.  ‘shadow*.  Compare  the  preposition  syn  ‘with*  and 
kid  'go'  like  poreuomai  ‘go1.  Hie  shadow  ‘accompanies  the  body’. 

Bakteria.  Compare  basin  terein  guard  one's  step’.  Rhdhdos  and 
bakteria  arc  different:  rhdhdos  is  what  shepherds  use,  bakteria  is  for 
the  relief  of  old  age. 

Trupeza  ‘table1.  Compare  what  has  tesseras  pezas  or  pddas  ‘four 
feet*. 
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Methysko  ‘run  over,  inebriate*.  From  methyo  {me  thy  so,  future 
tense)  'be  drunk*,  with  the  addition  of  k:  compare  me  theein  or  mt> 
trechein  'not  to  run',  since  those  who  are  drunk  are  motionless  until 
they  become  sober  again.  Methyo  may  be  compared  with  ametf> 
'take  no  care'.]  (Gaislord  1842:  134—135) 

Hystero  in  classical  usage  constructs  with  the  dative  case,  this  later  use 
with  an  accusative  may  be  compared  with  its  use  in  in  Mark  10.21:  hen 
se  hysterd' one  tiling  is  lacking  to  you’.  The  alleged  "derivation"  of  the 
word  is  also  given  in  Chocroboscus's  commentary  on  the  Kandnes  (Hil- 
gard  1894:  1.291.8,  391.10). 

These  schede  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  sort  of  etymologies  so 
beloved  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  complex  or  supposedly 
complex  words  were  “derived”  from  one  or  more  simpler  words  with 
various  rather  arbitrary  additions  and  substractions.  These  continued  to 
be  sought  by  Christians  as  by  earlier  pagans  as  long  as  man’s  age  upon 
earth  since  creation  or  descent  from  gods  or  goddesses  was  considered 
so  short,  and  some  means  had  to  be  found  to  account  for  the  richness 
of  know'll  languages  in  relation  to  the  assumed  sparsencss  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  human  speech  with  their  few  proud  phonai  or  proto  onomuta 
‘first  sounds’,  ‘first  names’.  The  verb  kid  is,  in  fact,  used  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  devoted  to  language  (Cratyhts  426  C)  as  a  source  word;  otherwise 
it  is  confined  to  Homeric  and  some  later  poetic  usage. 

A  set  of  epimer'ismoi  based  on  the  Iliad  is  very  similar  to  Priscian’s 
Partitiones  on  the  Acneid.  Their  dale  is  uncertain  but  it  may  be  around 
1.000.  The  comment  on  the  first  w;ord  of  the  first  line  of  the  first  book 
is  a  good  example  of  a  sch&dos  drawn  from  a  classical  text  (Cramer  1841: 
294  —  296).  Phis  text,  has  been  edited  more  recently  by  Dyck,  and  the 
passage  that  follows  is  to  be  found  in  Dyck  (1983:  55  —  60). 

pfjvn;.  ”Ovopa  TrpoaiivopiiTiKbv  pnpauicov,  7tap&  to  psvro,  pevu; 
Kui  pfjvt£,  fj  umpovot;  dpyf|.  rcapa  6k  to  psvro  y£yovc.  psvoc;  f) 
i|/uyf|.  tiiSioq  vdp. 

flcpi  8s  tqc  icXiosto;  trov  eic  oiitro?  cvi  6iaXa|lciv.  Tu  tic;  lc 
Xriyovta  dcpxova  imep  piav  auX>-a(3fiv  rcdvxa  diet  xou  K/a vctui, 

cits  SKTstvouai  to  I,  rX tc  auax  sXXoocn.  td  psv  CKteivovia.  otov 
Kvnpi;.  acppayf;-  td  8e  onaT^v^ovia  otov  da7uc.  pav(<;.  7t>.f|v  too 
dy>Jv,  dy/viOoc,  oppotivei  8s  ti)v  icepuAf|v  taiv  aicopodcov.  npoa- 
tccixai  ujisp  plav  ouX-Xa^qv.  5id  to  Ktc  kui  Xiq,  to  Aktic;  5id  tod 
voc  K?.ivopcvov  ducataATiKTbv  Arm.  tauta  6k  td  etc  o^utova,  pdvtoc; 
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dq  u  Ex® i  T11v  dixiuxikt]  v.  JtXnv  si  pi]  AioXikdx;  mstci  papsiuq 
tuosw:;.  Kdpviv  yap  Xeyonm  kai  apdyiv  kai  ftyiv. 

xpiaTriOapov  8’  dyiv. 

taftxa  8£  xd  ?.]q  Tq  oqmova  oft  yivovcai  itapd  to\q  ”kom  Kata 
dnoPa>.f|v  xoO  8  Ev  xfj  ysviicg,  Kvripioc  daruoc,  doe  llupio;  ©Etios, 
xd  5e  f.lq  i<;  ncpiaiMbpeva  UiiAuxd  5ia  xou  5o<;  K/avovxai,  Kai  sic  v 
p6va>;  s^oucn  xf)v  aixiaxiki]v,  otov  BevSic,  ’AxapyaaxT^*.  Moorf^, 
TixTv;,  SaCpovf^  TLjirojisvoi  rcupd  6pfi£l.  xd  8s  siq  viq  paKpu.  rcapa- 
/vTiyoiisva.  Sid  xoft  8oe  kXivsxui,  ovajvic,.  dvd>vi8o:;,  dSo£  dkdvOrie. 
Kai  xd  xoiraftxa.  to  8s  kovic  koi  fivu;  Kai  oitdvi;  ppaxu7rapuXx]K- 
xoftvxa  8ia  xoft  oq  skaiGt|.  fipapT^iai  x6  6pvi£,  ij  dxt  id  si<;  iq 
Xrjyovxa  sxoVTCt  ^pd  toft  I  8fto  dpsxapoXa  did  too  Goc  K/avsxau 
5sXXt<;.  8sXXi()oc  saxi  8s  L<bov  opoiov  psAiamj-  psppt|c,  psppiOo:;. 
xo  aektov  axoiviov  dpouo*;  kai  opvic;,  opviQoe.  irXi]v  xou  TpdXXi:;, 
TpdXXt8o<;  (boauxtoc,  Kai  xd  si<;  pli;  8id  xof>  5oc,  £pic,  Ooftpie,  x«pi?, 
y/ipiSoc.  xd  6s  xdptxoq  ArnpiKdv,  teativ  xou  Opps;  Kai  dyupu;,  koi 
oaa  Ttapa  xd  yftpiq.  to  8s  kiotipic  Kai  Kdirnapi-;  dicpopsixai.  km\v 
too  (iKpn;,  dkpio^,  saxi  6s  fj  xoft  opouc  slioxn-  xoftxo  8s  iaxsov  dxi 
xcbv  clg  i;  pupuxdvtov  xwv  8id  xoft  8o?  kXtvopsvwv  sic  v  povax; 
dipeiXei  yivsaOai  f|  aixiaxiKiV  si  prj  Kaxd  7touixiKf|v  &;ooaiav  fi 
SiaXsKxov, 

Zsft;  8’  spi5u  npoiaXXsv 

Td  5s  vie  i.  id  ei<;  ic  site  dpaf.viKd  sixs  Or|Ai)Kd  sits  SiKaxdATiKia. 
Kai  ctAAtnc  ...  Eixs  papftxova  sixc  pf|  KOivoXsKToftpsva,  dnooxps- 
(povxai  xfjv  si  8i<p0oYyov,  si  pi'i  sxo1  *<■>  ®  sv  xrj  ysviKrj,  toq  x«l>teK 
X«pisvxo<;,  Kai  si*;  svoc,  nXrjv  xoft  KXsiq  Kai  xd  7iap’  aftxoft,  Kaxa- 
K>.si;  Kai  dvti'ipsi^,  o  Xsysxui  Jidv  si<;  o  STispsiSetal  xt<;,  dXXd  toftto 
kaxd  xrjv  sftOsiav  xi]psi  tftv  6i<p()oYyov.  xriv  5s  kaictiv  tbq  dird 
dcoxovou  suGsiac  auvsaxaApdvon  xoft  i  ftiroi.i](TSv,  dvxr|pi8o^  yap. 

Bapftvsxat  xd  pfjvig,  oxi  xd  si<;  vie  5icrftA?,apa,  sx^vxa  itpo 
xsAooi;  sv  ptovrjsv  pakpov  ij  Skxsivdpsvov,  [iapovscxOai  Osasi,  si 
pfj  ftjcoKopLaxiKftK;  xsxsTwapsvu,  i]  sGvikd,  oiov  0o>vic,  Tdvt^,  f.ioi 
5s  Jid/.f.a;  AiYftJtTOW  fjvi^,  vfjvi^  i]  vsdviq.  JipdaKsixai  si  pf|  07io- 
KopiaxiKiac  ctr|?  xd  (pci>vi<;  dvxi  xoft  (pcovii  sGvikov  8s  8id  xd 
0uviq,  nupd  ydp  xd  0ftvo;  ^ysvexo,  (b-;  Jtapd  xd  Aokpo^  AoKpi;. 

Ataospsi  pftvic  kotoo.  kdxoq  soxiv  dpyn  pdvtpo<;  flpoq  to  dv- 
xiADsftaat  dpftKra.  pfjvi;  8s  f|  djtAcbi;  pvn<nKaKia. 

[Menis  ‘wrath’.  A  common  noun  of  verbal  origin.  Compare  mend 
‘remain’,  men  is  and  menis  ‘lasting  anger’.  Alongside  mend  we  have 
menos  ’human  life’,  ihe  soul,  for  il  is  everlasting. 
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On  the  inflection  of  mints  we  may  make  the  following  distinc¬ 
tions:  all  nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  -is  and  oxvtoti- 
ically  accented  are  declined  with  -dos  (genitive),  whether  the  i  is 
long  or  short.  Examples  of  long  i  are  knemis  ‘greave’  and  sphragis 
"seal  ring’,  and  of  short  i  aspis  ‘shield’  and  r hauls  “raindrop’,  an 
exception  being  aglts,  aglithos,  meaning  'head  of  garlic’.  “More  than 
one  syllable”  is  added  because  of  kis  and  its  'weevil’  and  ‘lion’. 
Aktis  ‘sunray’,  which  is  declined  with  -nos,  has  another  nominative 
form,  ok  tin.  These  oxy  tonic  nounsending  in  -is  form  their  accusative 
with  -a  only,  except  when  they  are  pronounced  in  the  Aeolic  manner 
with  a  low  pitch  on  the  syllable;  for  the  Aeolians  say  kdmnin,  sragin, 
and  apsin  ‘felloe': 

trispithamon  d' apsin  ‘a  felloe  of  three  spans'. 

These  oxylonic  nouns  ending  in  -is  do  not  form  ihcir  genitives  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  by  deleting  the  cl  (*knemios,  *aspios).  as  do  the 
barytone  nouns,  such  as  Paris,  Parios,  and  Thetis,  Thetios.  Feminine 
nouns  ending  in  -is  and  bearing  a  circumflex  accent  decline  with 
-dos,  ending  in  -n  in  the  accusative  only,  as  Bendis,  Atargastis, 
Most- his,  and  Tit  is.  all  gods  revered  among  the  Thracians.  Feminine 
nouns  ending  in  -nis  with  a  long  penultimate  syllabic  decline  with 
-dos:  ononis,  ondnidos  ‘?rcsl-harrow\  a  species  of  acanthus,  and  the 
others.  Konis  ‘dust’,  hints  ‘ass's  dung’,  and  spimis  ‘dearth’,  with  a 
short  penultimate  syllable,  are  declined  with  -os.  Ornis  ‘bird’  is  the 
result  of  a  mistake,  or  it  may  be  because  nouns  ending  in  -is  with 
two  liquids  before  the  -is  inflect  with  -thos,  like  dell  is,  dellithos  ‘a 
kind  of  wasp,  a  creature  like  a  bee,  mermis,  mermUhos  'thin  rope', 
and  so  likewise  ornis,  ornithos ,  an  exception  being  Trallis,  Trdlleos. 
In  the  same  way  nouns  ending  in  -ris  decline  with  -dos:  eris  'strife', 
thoiiris  ‘furious  (feminine)’,  chdris  ‘grace’,  chdridos  but  chdrilos  in 
Doric,  exceptions  being  hyhris  ‘overweening  pride',  dgyris  ‘gather¬ 
ing’,  and  words  like  gyris  ‘flour’.  Kiseris  'pumice’  and  kdpparis 
‘caper’  are  declined  in  two  ways.  An  exception  is  ctkris.  dkrios 
‘mountain  lop’.  Note  that  with  barytone  nouns  ending  in  -is  and 
declined  with  -dos  the  accusative  must  only  appear  in  -//,  except  for 
metrical  reasons  or  in  dialectal  variations:  Zeus  d’erida  proiallen 
’Zeus  sent  forth  bitter  strife*. 

Nis  and  i.  Nouns  in  -is.  masculine  or  feminine,  or  nouns  with 
two  endings:  additionally,  whether  barytone  or  not  in  Attic  or  koint 
form,  they  reject  the  diphthong  ei  if  they  do  not  have  e  in  the 
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genitive,  as  with  char  ie  is,  charientos  ‘graceful*  and  he  is,  hends  ‘one*, 
except  for  klets  ‘key*  and  its  derivates  such  as  katak.le.is  ‘doorlock’ 
and  an  ter cts  ‘prop’,  said  of  anything  that  one  presses  on,  which 
keep  the  diphthong  in  the  nominative,  though  it  is  declined  as  if  its 
nominative  were  in  a  short  i  vowel,  for  its  genitive  is  anteridos. 

MPnis  is  barytone,  because  disyllabic  nouns  in  -ms  preceded  by 
a  long  or  lengthened  vowel  should  be  barytone,  unless  they  are 
formed  as  diminutives  or  are  ethnic  words:  examples  are  Thonis 
and  Tunis,  two  Egyptian  cities,  and  enis  ‘yearling’,  tienis  or  nednis 
’girl’.  Wc  add  ‘unless  they  arc  formed  as  diminutives”  because  of 
phonis  'small  sound*  instead  of  phonP  ‘sound*,  and  “ethnic  words” 
because  of  Thynis  coming  from  Thy  nos  and  Lokros,  Lokris  ‘l.o- 
crian’. 

A fenis  differs  from  kotos  'rancour'.  Rancour  is  persistent  anger 
looking  for  revenge:  men  is  ‘wrath*  refers  simply  to  the  memory  of 
injury  received  ] 

The  epimerismos  just  given  deals  with  the  first  word  of  the  Iliad,  men  in, 
accusative  of  menis.  It  is  followed  by  a  similar  note  on  the  second  word 
deide  (’Sing  of  the  wrath  ...*).  Wc  sec  how  little  such  grammatical  gobbets 
differ,  whether  from  lexis  in  sacred  or  secular  literature.  Beyond  some 
detailed  lexical  information  distinguishing  rnPnis  from  other  words  in  the 
semantic  field  of  anger,  in  which  orge  is  taken  as  the  most  generic  term, 
the  word  is  used  simply  as  an  item  to  which  to  attach  the  same  sort  of 
grammatical  review  and  etymological  speculation  as  that  which  we  saw 
in  the  epimerismos  on  aner.  Some  such  etymologizing  is  here  omitted 
from  the  text  as  it  stands. 

It  is  to  be  observed  how  closely  the  writer  follows  the  precepts  of 
Dionysius  Thrax  in  his  list  of  topics  involved  with  grammaiikc  (section 
1),  accentuation,  dialect  differences,  particularly  literary  dialectal  forms, 
and  the  glossing  of  rare  and  literary  words  are  all  brought  in,  in  addition 
to  grammatical  rules  and  explanations.  The  graphic  representation  of 
pitch  accentuation  received  particular  cure:  it  had  been  an  Alexandrian 
invention  to  assist  with  the  correct  pronunciation  among  those  learning 
Greek  as  a  second  language  and  to  help  maintain  correct  classical  usage 
while  the  koine  gradually  moved  away  from  these  standards  and  “bar¬ 
barism”  and  '‘solecisms’’  became  more  widespread  (see  p.  33).  The  correct 
location  of  the  accent  marks  was  especially  important  in  Byzantine  times, 
not  only  because  it  was  pari  of  the  spelling  of  words,  but  because  by 
around  400  A.l).  the  classical  Greek  pitch  accent  was  already  being 
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replaced  by  the  Byzantine  and  modern  Greek  stress  accent  (Allen  1974: 
119-120). 

The  entire  passage  of  ibis  epimerismos  was  written  by  someone  with 
Theodosius's  Kandnes  and  Choeroboscus  s  commentary  of  them  to  hand. 
Almost  all  the  words  cited  appear  in  the  Index  vovabulorum  of  Hilgard’s 
edition  (1894),  and  the  sentences  often  correspond  with  those  given  in 
this  volume,  though  in  this  latter  they  are  much  longer,  more  explicit, 
and  carry-  more  examples.  One  instance  will  illustrate  this:  Where  the 
epimerismos  refers  to  chdrilos,  genitive  of  charts  ‘grace’  as  Doric,  Clio- 
eroboscus  has  the  further  necessary  information  (llilgard  1894: 
1. 1 54.37  —  1 55. 1 ):  (outo  de  kai  par ’  hemtn  houtos  epekrdtese  leges thai  [this 
pronunciation  of  the  word  became  the  form  used  by  us  (speakers  of  Attic 
Greek)  too]  (cf.  Hilgard  1894:  1.197.22  -  23)/  The  whole  passage 
(1.196.33  —  198.36)  presents  a  much  fuller  version  of  the  information 
summarized  in  this  epimerismos ,  with  many  more  exemplifiealory  nouns. 

Some  individual  notes  may  be  helpful.  Men  is  as  a  variant  of  menis 
assisting  the  etymology  is  not  attested.  As  with  so  many  etymologies  of 
antiquity,  which  in  a  sense  served  a  different  purpose  from  our  contem¬ 
porary  understanding  of  etymology,  modern  historical  linguists  derive 
the  word  from  *men-  ‘think,  be  mentally  aroused'  (Pokornv  1959: 
726-727). 

In  dealing  with  oblique  case  inflection,  (he  writer  refers  to  the  genitive 
as  covering  the  others  because  in  the  Greek  tradition  this  case  normally 
appeared  in  lists  immediately  after  the  nominative.  In  a  few  cases  variant 
spellings  and  accentual  patterns  appear.  The  writer  of  the  epimerismos 
gives  ononis  ‘?rcs(  harrow’  as  does  Theodosius  (Hilgard  1894:  1.31.2),  bul 
Choeroboscus  writes  ononis  (328.18),  and  ‘caper'  appears  as  kdparis  and 
kdpparis:  the  two  forms  of  the  declension  of  kiseris  ‘pumice’  and  kdparis 
are  kiseridos  and  kapdridos.  his&reos  and  kapureos  (Attic  -eds )  (Hilgard 
1894:1.329.7-11). 

The  use  of  ametabola  [(literally)  unchanging]  to  cover  nasal  consonants 
as  well  as  the  modern  “liquids"  /  and  r  goes  back  to  the  Techne  (section 
6). 

dikatdfekta  [with  two  endingsl  is  explained  by  Choeroboscus  (Hilgard 
1894:  1.267.22)  by  reference  to  words  like  delpfus  ‘dolphin’,  which  had  a 
later  nominative  form  delphin.  Antereis  [prop],  which  is  singled  out  for 
special  mention,  is  listed  in  the  Liddell  and  Scott  /.exicon  in  the  form 
arueris.  Koinolek loumena  [in  Attic  or  koinJ)  distinguishes  standard  Attic 
Greek  forms,  from  which  the  koine  sprang,  from  non-standard  dialect 
forms,  in  this  instance  Boeotian  (Hilgard  1894:  1.204.8,  208.22). 
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Two  sets  of  scfwchl.  very  similar  to  each  other,  are  found  on  a  religious 
text.  One  is  anonymous  and  of  uncertain  date  (Boissonade  1831: 
330  -338),  though  presumably  it  is  later  than  the  merger  of  iota  and  eta 
in  pronunciation  (Allen  1974:  71),  in  view  of  the  careful  reference  to  the 
spelling  of  edemiourgese,  below.  The  other  is  part  of  Moschopoulos’s  Peri 
schedon  [On  parsing  grammar  notes]  (1655:  102  —  107).  Moschopoulos 
was  one  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Maximus  Planudes  (see 
pp.  201  -  202),  and  one  of  the  leading  grammarians  and  classical  scholars 
of  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  clearly  a  commentary  on  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  man  blind 
from  birth  {John  9.1  —7).  The  text  itself  reads  as  follows,  with  the  schede 
coming  immediately  after.  The  first  schedos  comes  from  the  anonymous 
text  (Boissonade  1831:  330  —  331): 

AetKVik  6  XpioToc  oxt  xov  dvOpumov  ftnipioupypaf.  icai  otto  yodq 
5if| prior.,  7cv|A(p  xppadpcvoc  dppaioT  xdv  7ccnt)p0)psvov  kov 
fjtot  xcfjv  otpOaXptov  to  otic  uuxtp  xapi^eten. 

[Christ,  showing  that  he  created  man  and  moulded  him  from  earth, 
uses  some  clay  and  gives  sight  to  the  man  whose  eyes  were  blind 
and  blesses  him  with  the  light  of  his  eyes.] 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  this  type  of  schedograp/tia: 

Acikvu;.  XoLuyiuc  xexctpxTK  x(5v  ei;  pi-  xo  Of.pa  6rikvu(0,  icai  6 
7rapuxuTiie6i;  cSdicvuv.  i)  pexox»l  6  8encv6<;. 


Tov  avGpcoitov.  b09cia  6  dvOpcorcoc.  nOOf.v^xnpoXoycTxai:  llapd 
xd  dvio  dGpciv,  fjyouv  p/v&ieiv*  pdvoc  yap  6  «v0p«>7co<;  xa>v  dAAtov 
av(o  pAiixsr  i\  Jtapu  xo  dv<o  Ocojpciv,  f)yonv  hia/.oyi^f.aOai  d  orcewrev 
iixot  elSe.  To  Opto  peya  5iu  xi;  Td  napa  xdv  rnrea  sv  aovOcaci 
yivdpeva  ovopaTa  8id  too  dj  pcyd>.oo  ypdcpr.tai,  ofov  dvOptorcoq. 
itp6oo)7cov.  pexautov,  cvwntov,  pXo<JOpO)7t6s,  dypicorcd;;,  aipcoTcoq, 
oKuOpwTtoc,  Suaamco.  dvTtonu),  Kai  xd  6pot«. 

'Ediiptoupypoc.  ZoCuyiac  rxpd)xr|c;  xtbv  7u;piCTCOjpcv(ov.  Td  ()£p« 
dilpioupysco  frppioopycb,  6  pc/vXcov  dppioiipypaco.  ddpiaxoi; 
c8r|piouyTiaa  cdppioupyTiaac  eSnpioopynac.  To  5f|  if-  8id  xi;  teai 
xo  pi  T;  5id  xi:  Appioopyo^  if  Kai.  v  5np»iydpo<;  icai  6r|prp/opft) 
pTjpa,  f|ta  xd  5 no.  Td  yr\.  p.  Sid  xt;  ?Ek  too  ijppioopyto,  8p- 
pioupypaej  pf.AAovxo^. 
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Kui  uko  llocra  pspn  '-0700  dtri;  y'.  Kai,  auvScagoc'  cxtto, 
jcp60em<;-  x0<H>  dvopa  dpcrcviKov.  Kai  potlv  f|  edOeia  6  xouc,  too 
Xoo^'  to  [too:;,  pooc;. 

\Deiknys  ‘showing’.  Krom  the  fourth  conjugation  of  verbs  ending 
in  -ini.  The  basic  verb  is  deiknyo  ‘show’;  its  imperfect  is  cchiknyn  T 
was  showing',  and  the  [present]  participle  derived  from  the  verb  in 
deiknys. 

Ton  an  thro  port.  Nominative  ho  dnthropos.  What  is  its  etymology? 
Compare  and  athrefn  ‘look  upwards’  blepein  ‘see’.  For  man  alone 
or  living  creatures  looks  up  at  what  he  secs.  Or  compare  dno  theorem 
‘observe  at  a  high  level’  or  rather  diaiogizesthai  hd  dpopen  etoi  efdc 
‘contemplate  what  one  has  seen  and  knows’.  Thro  is  long;  why? 
Nouns  comparable  to  Spa  ‘eye  (accusative)’  in  compounds  arc 
written  with  long  of  like  dnthropos,  prdsdpon  ‘face’,  met  open  ‘brow', 
endpion  ‘face  to  face',  bhsyrdpos  ‘grim  looking',  agridpds  ‘wild 
looking',  haimdpds  ‘looking  like  blood’,  skythropos  ‘looking  angry’, 
and  the  verbs  dysopo  ‘put  to  shame’,  antdpo  ‘look  in  the  face’,  and 
so  on  [cf.  chapter  2,  pp.  21  -  22]. 

Edemioitrgese.  First  conjugation  circumflex  (eonlracted)  verb. 
Basic  verb  demiourgeo  or  demiourgd  ‘create’:  future  demiourgho  1 
will  create';  aorist  edemiourgesa,  edemiourgesa.s,  edemiourgese  ‘I. 
you,  he  ereated’.  Why  do  wc  have  de  with  e  and  mi  with  /? 
Demiourgbs  ‘maker  has  e  and  /,  and  demegdros  ‘orator’  and  the 
verb  demegord  ‘speak  in  publie'  both  have  eta  ‘long  e\  Why  do  we 
have  ge  with  <??  From  demiourgd ,  future  demiourghb  ‘1  will  create". 

Kai  apt)  chads.  How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there  here?  Three: 
kai  ‘and’,  conjunction,  apd  “from',  preposition,  and  chads  ‘earth', 
masculine  noun.  Its  nominative  is  chous,  genitive  chaos  (cf.  both 
‘ox',  genitive  bods).)  (Boissonade  1831:  330  —  331) 

Mosehopoulos’s  schede  on  the  same  words  arc  more  didactically  set  out 
(1655:  102): 

Auikvu;.  Kuvovtoov.  Ap.iicvogi,  ou^uyiai;  Tctapniv  itov  cic  pi.  Kai 
6  rtapaxatiKOc,  cSukvuv,  f|  petoxB  (Sp.ikvu^. 

'EbripioV)pyr|crf..  Kavovioov. 

ATipioupycto,  STipioupyd),  6  pcXXcov  ST|gioupyf|<ja),  6  aoptaxoc, 
eSiiptoupyiiaa,  to  6p.6tf.pov,  f.SiipLoupyiiaa;.  to  tpitov,  Scri¬ 
pt  o6pyr|af. . 
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To  8r|,  i).  Kai  to  p.T,  T,  ftrijiTp/opoc  Kai  5r|pT|70p<3>  jtfjjia.  i]  ta 
goo,  Sripiovpvds  r\  Kai  T. 

Kai  afto  xooc.  IT6aa  pepq  XAyou  F-tert;  Tpia.  Kai,  auvSoapoc, 
drco.  rcpdOeaic,  %oo$  ovopa.  06  f|  eiMJeta  6  xovc,. 

IToaa  oTipaivci  xoCc;  Ado.  T¥|v  cl$  koviv  XeXcxTiKTptviiv  yfjv, 
Kai  petpov  drcucov,  orcep  &x<*>pu  KOtOX-a?  dKitb. 

[Deiknys.  Give  the  rule.  Deiknymi  ‘show’:  fourth  conjugation  of 
verbs  ending  in  -mi:  imperfect  edeiknyn .  (present)  participle  derived 
from  this  verb  deiknys. | 

Moschopoulos  has  no  schedos  on  ton  dnthrdpon. 

[Edemiourgese.  Give  the  rule.  Demiourged.  demtourgo,  future  demiourgho, 
aorist  edemiourgesa,  second  person  cdcmioitrge.sas,  third  person  ede¬ 
miourgese.  De  with  e  and  mi  with  i.  Dcmcgoros  and  the  verb  demegoro 
both  have  eta ;  demiourgos  has  e  and  i. 

Kai  apt)  choos.  How  many  parts  of  speech  arc  there  here?  Three:  kai, 
conjunction,  apd  preposition,  and  choos  noun,  and  its  nominative  is  ho 
chous.  What  does  chotis  mean?  It  has  two  meanings:  'earth  pulverized 
into  dust'  (as  here),  and  an  Athenian  measure  of  quantity  which  held 
eight  cupfuls.] 

Charizetai  ‘blesses'  is  given  this  grammatical  explication  by  Moschopou¬ 
los  (1655:  107),  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  anonymous  text*: 

Xapi^exai.  Kavovioov.  Xapiqro  axpr|CTOv,  Kai  rctivxa  xa  evepyn- 
tikci  aOtoO.  Kai  tb  JtaOqxiKOV,  x«piCopai,  to  SeiVrepov  xttP^\l>  X(-> 
xptTOv  xupiixxai.  oripaivei  8c  56av  to  orepcmOai  Kai  to  xdpiv 
notch*.  Kai  aovxdaorexai  Sotiktj  Kai  dp<poTcpa. 

[Charizetai.  Give  the  rule.  *Charizd  is  not  found,  nor  arc  any  of 
the  active  forms  themselves.  The  passive  forms  charizomai  'I  bless’, 
second  person  charizei  ‘you  bless’,  third  person  charizetai  ‘he 
blesses'.  It  has  two  meanings:  ‘bestow  a  gift’  and  ‘grant  a  favour', 
in  both  meanings  constructed  with  a  dative  ease.] 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  alphabetically  ordered  schede  and 
to  their  expression  in  verse  form  as  part  of  their  memorizability  (p.  130). 
In  the  examples  given  below  the  verse  lines  are  in  the  demotic  metre 
( poliiikoi  stkhoi),  which  became  commonly  used  from  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  and  followed  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  time  in  being  syllahically 
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based  without  regard  to  the  quantitative  distinctions  of  classical  Greek  . 
The  lines  here  are  of  fifteen  syllables  each  (Haynes  — Moss  1948:  211; 
Krumbacher  1897:  650).  They  were  often  little  more  than  one  or  two  line 
lexical  glosses:  those  given  here  arc  from  Roissonadc  (1832:  374  375), 
an  anonymous  Scheriographk  lexicon. 

Aq8& ;  8p.  Tta/av  X,p.yovxai,  <p(AC  poo,  ai  AuprcaSc;. 

'TAcoq.  £>xf|pa>v  xe.  Kai  fcfccyetov,  pexpo,;  erttyoiv  icaXwv 
0pr)VT]xiKa>v  Kai  7tAf|piic  KtoKupaxtov. 

'E>/a6()i«,  Korruoq  yuvaiKOc.  "EX©  Kai  ro  KpoKpiv©. 

"Exupos  5c  6  d/.ii0f]c  \j/iAa  xe  Kai  xa  6uo. 

’'Ettai,  to  Xcyco,  voei  por  >.7t<o  8’  &koaou9w  ooi  . 

To  irptoxov  pf. i a  xrjt;  xo  df.oxcpov,  Paaeiaq. 

A(kvov  xo  5pikvov  a  Aq  ()©>;,  aiyAq  Kai  f|  Aapapoxii^. 

Aiy/.rjeic  ird/viv,  6  AagTtpo;  Kai  axepebe;  xdq  tcpd^ci^. 

Kai  KAivcxai  aiy>.r|EVTO<;.  Aiypq  8c  xo  Kovxdpiv. 

Enyexiiq,  6  cnyopevo;  Ttepi  xrjc  moxqpiai;. 

f Dairies  ‘torches’,  my  friend,  are  also  spoken  of  as  lamparies  ‘lamps’. 

F.U'os  ‘mercy’  is  merciful.  Elegeion  ‘elegiac’  is  a  verse  metre  with 
sad  lines  of  great  beauty  and  full  of  lamentations. 

Eflobia  ‘earrings’,  an  adornment  of  women.  Held  also  means  the 
same  as  proknnd  ‘ehoose’. 1 

Etymox  ‘genuine’  is  the  same  as  aieihex  ‘true’;  both  words  are 
unaspirated. 

Epb  ‘speak’  means  the  same  as  lego  ‘say’,  please  note,  hepd 
‘follow’  means  that  I  accompany  you.  The  first  word  is  unaspirated, 
the  second  is  aspirated. 

Aiknon  means  the  same  really  as  rieipnon  ‘dinner’.  Aigle  means 
‘brilliance’.  And  a  man  who  is  brilliant  and  strong  in  his  deeds  is 
aig/Crix  ‘splendid’.  It  declines  with  the  genitive  aiglfomtos.  The  word 
Aichme  ‘spear’  has  the  same  denotation  as  kontdrin  ‘pike’, 
lie  who  prays  for  his  safety  is  euchetes  ‘a  suppliant’.] 

Many  more  examples  of  epimerismoi  and  sche.de  could  be  quoted,  but 
this  would  be  tedious  and  unrewarding.  Enough  has  probably  been  given 
to  show  the  various  forms  in  which  they  could  be  composed  and  ordered. 
Clearly  these  differences  relate  to  the  levels  of  instruction  for  which  they 
were  intended.  There  is  little  if  any  difference  between  those  based  on 

1  This  is  ihc  assumed  basic  present  indicative  underlying  forms  such  as  hetlon  ‘I  look', 
etc.  in  the  suppletive  paradigm  of  huiro  ‘lake,  choose*. 
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classical  texts  and  those  based  on  religious  and  Biblical  lexis.  What  was 
important  was  that  they  were  attached  to  writings  with  which  educated 
people  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  should  be  expected  to  be  familiar  in  the 
course  of  Hellenization  and  a  Christian  upbringing. 

Though  some  are  allocated  considerable  length,  their  mnemonic  com¬ 
pression  makes  one  suppose  that  they  were  to  he  used  as  a  means  of 
private  learning  and  revision  along  with  more  discursive  instruction  from 
such  works  as  Choeroboscus’s  commentary  on  the  Kanones  and  the 
personal  teaching  of  the  schoolmasters  and  lectures.  Wc  have  already 
taken  note  of  the  close  correspondences  between  schedographies  and 
Choeroboseus’s  lengthy  work.  It  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous  to  com¬ 
pare  the  merits  of  the  schede  with  Panini’s  marvellous  grammar  of 
Sanskrit,  but  their  relationship  to  the  whole  system  of  leaching  of  their 
times  may  not  be  without  some  similarities. 

The  schetle  were  essentially  didactic,  but  their  leaching  was  securely 
founded  on  the  descriptive  and  analytical  method  handed  down  from  the 
Techne  and  from  Apollonius  Dyscolus.  Those  who,  like  Anna,  sharply 
objected  to  the  whole  process  of  schedographia  did  so  on  both  these 
counts.  They  found  the  current  parsing  grammar  dry  and  needlessly 
complex  as  compared  to  the  pleasures  of  rhetoric  and  the  comprehensively 
educational  value  of  literature,  a  view,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  is  shared 
by  many  students  of  language  today. 

The  debt  of  the  schede  to  the  Greek  tradition  is  seen  in  the  range  of 
information  loosely  hung  on  the  words  most  selected  for  comment.  It 
covered  the  subjects  listed  by  Dionysius  in  the  first  section  of  the  Techne, 
accentuation,  the  “prosodies”,  attention  to  dialectal  and  literary  locutions, 
the  lexical  explanation  of  specific  words,  and  etymologies  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  this  procedure,  all  set  alongside  the  rules  and  regularities  of 
grammar  in  the  narrower  sense  (analogiai)  and  keyed  to  the  critical  study 
of  established  and  revered  literature. 

Grammar  in  western  Antiquity  was,  as  we  have  seen,  W(ord  and) 
PUiradigm)  in  its  model.  Given  words  and  given  forms  of  words  (the 
nominative  singular  of  nouns  and  the  first  person  singular  indicative 
active  of  verbs)  were  taken  descriptively  as  basic  (the nut),  and  other 
words  and  word  forms  were  referred  formally  and  semantically  to  them: 
other  morphological  forms  were  the  result  of  Minis  [inflexion],  bending 
or  modifying  the  basic  forms,  the  model  originally  set  up  by  Aristotle 
with  his  concept  of  ptosis,  grammatical  modification  in  general  (cf. 
chapter  11,  p.  215,  below). 
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Etymology  underwent  a  sea-change  after  the  Renaissance  with  its 
enhanced  perspective  of  history,  though  the  earlier  conception  of  it  lingers 
still  in  some  popular  etymologizing.  But  through  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  are  taking  place  in  theoretical  grammar  and  lin¬ 
guistic  analysis  the  classical  and  Byzantine  model  and  methods  of  didactic 
grammar  have  remained  in  the  European  tradition  of  foreign  language 
teaching  up  to  the  present  day. 


Chapter  8 

Michael  Syncellus:  a  typical  Byzantine  syntax  book 


Living  and  working  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  Syncellus  may 
be  taken  as  a  respresentative  of  the  early  mediaeval  Byzantine  age.  He 
was  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  still  within  the  religious  orbit  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Along  with  rhetorical  and  ecclesiastical  works  he  was  the  author 
of  a  simple  and  popular  textbook  on  syntax,  Afethodos  pert  tih  toil  logon 
syntaxedx  [The  syntax  of  the  sentence!.  The  text  has  recently  been  edited 
with  a  French  translation  and  a  full  account  of  the  textual  transmission, 
together  with  a  commentary  (Donnel  1982). 

This  work  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  linguistics  as  an  example  of 
a  grammatical  textbook  specifically  devoted  to  syntax.  In  many  ways  it 
exemplifies  the  conception  of  syntax  taken  from  Apollonius  and  the  final 
two  books  of  Priseiaivs  Institutions,  and  incorporated  into  a  single  and 
much  more  concise  book.  The  grammatical  frame  of  the  Techne  was  its 
basis,  with  the  word,  lexis ,  and  the  sentence,  logos,  being  the  minimal 
and  maximal  units  of  syntactic  structure  and  defined  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  Techne.  A  nominal  and  a  verbal  element  represent  the  indispen¬ 
sable  components  of  a  complete  and  autonomous  sentence  (Donnel  1 982: 
237).  but  Syncellus  recognizes  the  well-formedness  of  a  one-word,  single 
verb,  sentences,  since  Lhe  inflection  indicates  the  nominative  pronoun  to 
be  understood  (as  in  many  “pro-drop"  languages).  He  justifies  this  on 
the  ground  of  parallelism  with  phonology:  syllables  are  by  form  and 
definition  joint  products  of  consonantal  and  vocalic  elements,  grdmmata, 
but  that  does  not  preclude  the  limiting  case  of  the  single  vocalic  syllabic. 

Each  word  class  is  presented  in  order,  with  its  subclasses,  and  with  the 
syntactic  functions  of  each.  The  embedding  or  subordinating  role  of  the 
participle  is  given  prominence  as  a  means  of  achieving  syntactic  economy 
in  a  complex  sentence.  All  this  leads  lo  a  close  attention  to  the  meanings 
of  the  cases  and  the  prepositions.  The  identification  of  the  prcfixal 
morphemes  as  prepositions,  on  (he  basis  of  their  derivations  or  assumed 
derivations,  continued  to  be  the  standard  practice  of  By/anline  gram¬ 
marians  inherited  from  the  Techne  through  Apollonius  and  Priscian. 

Although  on  lines  laid  down  in  the  Techne ,  this  is  clearly  a  book  on 
syntax,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  term.  There  is  little  said  about 
morphology  as  such,  and  there  are  no  paradigms  of  forms  such  as  those 
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presented  in  Theodosius's  kandnes  and  the  commentators  on  them.  The 
hook  is  obviously  aimed  at  readers  and  students  who  already  knew  some 
Greek,  mostly  non-classical,  and  we  see  in  the  concluding  sentences  of 
the  book  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  enable  its  readers  to  avoid  unac¬ 
ceptable  constructions,  solecisms.  It  is.  in  fact,  dedicated  to  a  favourite 
pupil,  named  La/arus,  who  is  in  several  places  addressed  in  words  of 
warm  friendship  (e.g.  Donne  l  1982:  159;  415:  S  phUotes  [beloved],  ophite 
/wffdcar  young  man]. 

Grammatical  definitions  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  class  or 
general  meanings;  on  case  meanings  he  writes  (Donnet  1982:  159):  efreuti 
de  orthe  he  orihp  ptosis  epekit  orthos  semainei  ten  ousian  tou  pragma! os; 
legetai  de  kai  eu  theta  hat  onomastikP;  eutheia  men  epehfc  sytuinymon  esti 
to  euthy  toi  or t hoi.  onomastike  de  hdti  onomdsai  id  pragma! a  bouldnwnoi, 
tei  orthei  ehnimetha  [the  nominative  case  is  called  "upright’*  because  it 
directly  indicates  the  essence  of  the  thing;  it  is  also  called  the  “straight’' 
and  the  nominative  case,  because  "straight*’  and  “upright”  mean  the  same 
here,  and  nominative  because  we  use  the  “upright”  case  when  we  want 
to  name  things].  But  the  oblique,  pldgiai ,  cases  represent  the  mailing  of 
a  noun  circumstantially:  ek  plagiou  de  td  peri  ten  ousian  onta  $  gindmena 
I  (they  refer)  obliquely  to  what  stale  or  happening  there  is  that  affects 
the  nature  of  the  thing]  (Donnet  1982:  229).  The  vocative  case  is  included 
among  the  oblique  cases  with  due  notice  of  its  semantic  and  syntactic 
independence  within  its  sentence  (Donnet  1982:  235). 

Syncellus  focuses  attention  on  the  syntactic  connections  between 
words,  in  particular  to  the  case  government  rules  of  nouns  (including,  of 
course,  adjectives),  verbs,  and  prepositions.  The  following  excerpts  are 
representative  of  his  exposition: 

Noun  —  noun: 

bon  F.rrxiv  ovopaxu  (teipaxtKd  oqpulvovxa  tvr.pyF.iav  yrviKijv  drrai- 
touaiv,  otov  “noiqxi'ic  o8e  xo06c,  kxlcttv|<;  oSe  to06c,  wpixqc  66c 
ToOSe*’'  Krti  xd  xmauxa  5c  bgokoc;  vtviKqv  urcuixonaiv,  olov  “rcotri- 
TIKOC  66f.  TOu5c,  OUVtK’TLKO^  68c  Xo05c,  Ttf.plF.KXlKOC  05e  xou5c, 
gtTUAr|7txiK6;  56f.  tof)8e,  jjcGckxikos  68f.  xoi>5c,  gqvDiiKoq  66c 
xoC5c,  itpncxiKOi;  o5c  xo05e.  £proxiK6<;  66c  xoCSs*’.  Tauxa  prv  Kai 
td  xoiauxa  Kupioiv  te  icaL  rtpoaiivopucoSv  opoioytvdx;  Kai  opoi- 
07txd)Ttai;  Kaxrp/opoujitva  7tp6;  yrviKf|v  d>v>*o>v  bvojidxoiv  crovxda- 
oovtar  irpoc  8c  doxtKqv  Kai  aixiatiKqv  xd  xoiuSc*  “apioxoc  bite 
xq>5c  xai  x68t,  xayuc  66c  trobr  Kai  x68f.,  Kd/vXiaxo?  65r  xcobe  kcii 
to8f.,  xipios  68f.  xcpbc  Kai  t68f.,  f.vbo^oc  o8e  xq>8c  Kai  x66c,  bytf)c 
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o5c  iMf.  Kfii  xd5c,  ar7>n^  65c  trpek  K«i  xoSc”.  flpdc  aixiaxiKr|v  5c 
pdvqv  xa5c  “Xruko:;  xf|v  xpi'/a,  peXaq  xf|v  odpxa,  Satpoivds;  x& 
vfiJTcx,  iruppo;  xobc  oipOaXpou;”. 

[Deverbal  nouns  with  active-transitive  meanings  require  the  geni¬ 
tive  ease,  as  in  this  man  is  the  creator  of  this’;  ‘this  man  is  the 
founder  of  this’;  ‘this  man  is  the  judge  of  this*.  Nouns  (adjectives) 
of  the  same  sort  also  require  the  genitive:  'this  is  the  man  who 
created  this’;  'this  is  the  man  who  holds  this  together;  ‘this  is 
what  contains  this’;  ‘this  is  the  man  who  takes  a  share  in  this, 
who  shares  this,  who  gives  information  about  this,  who  checks 
this,  who  loves  this’.  These  and  similar  nouns,  among  both  proper 
and  common  nouns,  that  are  categorized  as  of  the  same  sort  and 
of  the  same  case  linking  construct  with  the  genilive  case  forms 
of  other  nouns. 

Nouns  like  Ihe  following  construct  with  the  dative  and  the 
accusative:  'this  man  is  best  for  this  and  in  respect  of  this’,  and  so 
‘swift’,  ‘fairest*,  'honoured',  ‘famous’,  ‘healthy’,  and  ‘safe’.  But  these 
take  only  the  accusative:  \vhite(-haired)\  ‘black(-tleshed)\ 
'dark(-backed)’,  'red(-eyed)'.]  (Donnet  1982:  221  —223) 

Verb  noun: 

"Ocrot  doxiv  SvcpytyriKd  pfipaia  KaOapd,  Kai  ciq  m()r|TiKTjv  pexa- 
prnvci  5id0cmv,  repo^  aitiaxiKf|v  cmvxdcracxai,  otov  “ximxa>  ac”, 
oxi  “Tujcxojiar,  “TF.pncD  gg”,  oxi  “xcpKopaT’,  “oq>£a>  gc’\  oxi  “arp- 
^opai”,  “Xe7 <o  gc”,  oxi  “Xcyopai”,  Suipw,  XukxiCo),  uPpi^G),  <po- 
vedar  ci  5c  circotpcv  “Xc’/a)  goi,  gok^u)  aoi,  Kopil^ci)  ooi”,  nr.pi7toiti- 
aiv  Sr|XoClpcv,  vooupevn;  i£<o0ev  xfjc  aixiaxiwn^.  otov  “Acyco  act 
Xoyov,  acp^rn  ooi  (ptXov,  KoptCro  ooi  i7C7iov’\ 

To  pdxopai,  dexopea,  f.pxopaL,  Kdxopai,  cvcpyqxiKd  cioiv 
ijxoi  auxoevcpyq xued,  TtaOqxiKd  5c  xrj  (pcovij  drcdpxouoiv,  60f.v 
ouk  c/ouai  HvcpyrjxiKd  Ocpaxa,  axyrccp  to  QvrjaKO),  7ii7ixo),  dtp- 
OaXpido,  Tiupf.aaro.  pimd),  pr/ro,  (ppioaa>,  xpepo),  xu^Pw>  ipoOpim 
xrj  tpojvrj  cvcpyqxiK'd  ovxa,  TtaOniuca  oOk  sxouaiv  uvxo7caOfj  yap 
ciaiv. 

’’F.vcKa  5c  xtvo^  npdaKcixai  “KaOapd”;  'ErcciSq  coxi  pf)  KaOapd 
cvcpyT]xiKu  uxiva,  ci  Kai  ciq  ku9t|xikt|v  SiuOcaiv  pexapaivci,  aXX.’ 
ot>  7ipo^  aituiTiKijv  cTovxdarTOvxai.  otov  rcpds  pr.v  yF.vtKijv  “dKodco 
oou”,  Kai  “uKOuopm  dad  goo”’  npo^  5e  5otikt|v,  otov  “jxoXcpto 
goi"’  K*ai  “7ioX£poupai  d7to  aof>”.  *ftaxc  xujv  cvcpyqTiKcuv  pqpdxrov 
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tew  sic  7iu0r|xuojv  ftiaOeaiv  jitiapaivovtmv,  xa  pcv  7tpo<;  aixia- 
TiKf|v,  uTcup  taxi  yvf|md  xc  Kai  rcoXXa,  xa  8f,  7tp<x;  yevucfjv,  xd  8s 
Jtpoc  Soxuctiv  <ji)vtda<yovxai. 

Aid  xi  8e  F.ipTixai  “Kai  ri<;  7t«0nxiKf)v  pcx«Paivei  81  aOf.cn  v"; 
‘EitciSi]  xd  oi>8f.TF.pa  pijpaxa  icai  icaxct  iptovriv  psv  svf.pyr|xiKu, 
appaivopfcvro  8e  7iix9rjx\Ku,  elc  (pond]v  7m0r|TiKnjv  of)  pF.xafkuver 
od  yap  Xeyogsv  “£digai’\  ouxe  “TcXoDioopai”,  ooxe  “doOnXpuijpui’’. 
oi5xe  “Ttaaxopai",  dXX&  povov  “£a>’’  Kai  “tcaodxo)’’,  Kai  “6o0aXpia>" 
Kai  Mndcrxfi>”. 

Td  6f.  TiaOryuiKd  (tt'ipata,  fjviiea  psv  8r|Xot>v  60fXf.i  xov  7udayvovxo 
totio v.  irpoc  ainaxiKijv  ouvtdaatxai  olov  ‘’dPDvmpai  ipy  KC<paXf]v, 
tf.prtopai  xr|vipp£v«,  xfipcopai  xijv  xdpa,  ndo/a)  xovTtdSa*’-  fjviica 
8s  xo  opvavov  (ptivi  xo  jtdSo;  evnpyr|Tai,  Ttpoc  Soxuajv,  olov 
“sxu(p0Ti  xfj  pdtTtr/i,  sTcXiV/n  xa>  ^icpei"-  xoilio  8s  c7ci  xd)v  f.vf.pyr|- 
xiKtdv  (pu/.dxTF.xai,  olov  “AiopxjSiic;  sxpcoat  x<p  86pan  xov  ildv- 
5apov’\ 

[Verbs  that  are  purely  active-transitive  anti  can  he  transformed  into 
the  passive  voice  construct  with  the  accusative  case;  such  verbs  are 
‘1  beat  you’,  because  we  have  '1  am  beaten’,  ‘I  please  you’,  *1  am 
pleased’,  l  save  you’,  “I  am  saved’.  ‘I  tell  you’,  ll  am  told’,  and 
likewise  ’skin’,  “kick’,  ‘insult’,  and  ‘murder.  If  we  were  to  say  ‘I  tell 
to  you\  ‘I  save  for  you*,  or  ‘I  provide  for  you’,  we  would  indicate 
some  sort  of  gift  or  service,  with  the  accusative  understood  from 
the  context,  like  i  tell  a  tale  to  you*,  “I  save  a  friend  for  you’,  ‘l 
provide  a  horse  for  you’. 

“Fight’,  ‘receive’,  ‘come’,  and  ’fly’  are  active  or  rather  inherently 
active,  but  they  are  passive  in  their  morphology  and  so  they  do  not 
have  underlying  specifically  active  forms.  In  the  same  way  ‘die*, 
‘fall’,  ‘have  eye  trouble’,  ‘have  a  fever’,  “be  filthy’,  ‘shudder’,  ‘shiver’, 
“tremble’,  ‘rejoice’,  and  ‘blush’  are  active  in  form  but  do  not  ha%re 
passive  forms,  as  they  are  inherently  passive. 

But  why  do  w'C  add  “purely"  (to  “‘active-transitive")?  Because 
there  are  some  verbs  which  are  not  purely  active-transitive;  such 
verbs  are  able  to  be  transformed  into  passives,  but  even  so  they  do 
not  construct  with  an  accusative,  but  with  a  genitive,  like  “I  hear 
you’  and  “I  am  heard  by  you’,  or  with  a  dative  like  ‘T  make  war  on 
you’  and  ‘I  am  made  war  on  by  you’.  So  of  the  active-transitive 
verbs  that  can  be  transformed  into  the  passive  voice  some  construct 
with  the  accusative;  these  are  genuine  active-transitive  verbs,  and 
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they  are  in  the  great  majority*  bul  there  are  some  that  construct 
with  the  genitive,  and  some  with  the  dative. 

Why  do  we  say  “and  can  be  transformed  into  the  passive  voice”? 
Because  intransitive  verbs  are  active  in  form  but  passive  in  meaning 
and  they  do  not  change  into  passive  forms.  Wc  do  not  say  ‘I  am 
lived',  ‘1  am  riched’,  B  am  eye-troubled*,  or  ‘I  am  undergone’,  bul 
only  “I  live',  ‘I  am  rich',  ll  have  eye  trouble',  and  ‘I  undergo'. 

Passive  verbs  construct  with  the  accusative  when  it  is  desired  to 
indicate  the  location  of  the  experience,  as  in  ‘I  have  a  head-ache’, 
'I  am  glad  at  heart’,  *1  have  been  hurt  in  the  hand',  or  ‘1  have 
trouble  with  my  fool’.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the 
instrument  with  which  the  experience  was  effected,  such  verbs  con¬ 
struct  with  the  dative,  as  in  ‘I  was  beaten  with  a  whip’,  or  ‘I  was 
struck  with  a  dagger’.  This  construction  is  also  used  with  active- 
transitive  verbs,  as  in  ‘Diomedes  wounded  Panda r us  with  a  sword’.] 
(Donnet  1982:  249-253) 

Preposition  —  noun: 

npdOcaiq  8c  ev  rrapuGcaci  pexd  xf\q  euOeiac  rj  pexd  xfjc  KXi)XLicfj£ 
ouSctcotc  xdaacxar  auvxdaaexat  pcvxot  xaT$  xpiai  nXayiaic,  xfj 
yevucrj  Kai  Soxikij  icai  aixtaxuqi  xovSe  xdv  xpdnov. 

H  cv  KpoOcat;  pexd  SoxiKTji;  auvxdaaexat,  olov  "ev  crimp,  ev 
dyptp’-  oiipuiva  6c  xfjv&v  xivt  aycaiv.  Kai  ycviKfj  6c  auvxdaaexat 
dxxiKw;  6td  xf|V  aupK&Oeiav  xr\c  Soxucffc-  aopnaGei  yap  rj  6oxiKij 
7tpd<;  xijv  yevucfjv,  oo  pf|v  xd  uvuna/av,  olov  “kcv  dypou,  ev 
"AiSon”*  anavUo$  Sc  xouxo  rnipu  xou;  dpxuiotc;  edplatccxai  Kai  on 
XpT|  to  ondvtov  ei$  KOiv6xt|xa  7cupu)vttp(3dveaOar  rj  auvxa^tc  o(>xt| 
cXXemxiKfp  xpontp  yivcxai  coaxe  voelaOai  “ev  xon;  xou  "AiSoo.  ev 
xoic  xou  dypou''-  ext  "ev  ycixovcov,  ev  rcoSrbv,  ev  SiSaaicdXrov’'. 

*H  et$  ixpoGcaic  npos;  aixtaxLKijv  auvxdaacxai,  olov  “ei;  ckkTih- 
aiav,  ci;  uyopdv”.  (jtxikok  6e  Kai  itpoc  yeviKtjv,  ok  epapev  ’‘cic 
5i6aaKd>-ou,  ck  "Ai5ou”.  Er|paivei  Se  xfj  v  sk  xotcov  axcaiv*  6po(u>; 
<ai  ai>TT]  kui'  cX/vStvj/iv  voeTxai,  d>axc  eivai  “ci<;  xd  xou  StdaaKd- 
>.ou”  Kai  “ck  xd  xou  "AiSou”. 

Liipeuoxcov  5c  oxi  ctci  pev  dyuxow,  xrj  ci;  7upo0eaei  -/pcbpeOa, 
eni  Sc  epypuycnv  xfj  rcpoc,  olov  “direpxopai  cic,  xrjv  anAijv,  rto- 
peuopat  itpds  x6v  5t8daKa/*ov”  •  6  pcvxot  7toir|xij;  xpijxai  cKaxcpa 
C7C*  dptpoxcpcnv  xrj  pev  eiq  dvxi  xfj<;  rcpoq,  ev  xfj  oy5oxi  pav|fO)6La, 
cvOa  <pr|aiv 

Atavx'  aoG’  cxcpcoGev  eijKVtjpi5ci;  'Ayaiot 
Ek  Ayapcpvova  Stov  uyov  Kcx«ptidxa  viKfl  . 
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xfj  hi  7tp6g  dvxi  tr|C  tie,  ev  ifj  Stuxepqt  pn\|/aiSiu,  orcou  cp^m  retpi 
xof>  tpavtvxo;  SpOKOVXO; 

(3wpof>  urcai^a;  rcpd;  P«  rcXaxdviaxov  dpouafiv, 
dvxi  xou  fitrceiv  ti;  xf|v  rcXdxavov  d W  ot»  xpt|<ukov  tq  TroniTucfi 
cmvriOfiia. 

'H  t;  7cp60fiaic  f.uouvxaKXO;  odaa  7Cpo;  yuvitcflv  mivxaaocxui 
povr|v  dxr.  prjxtpa  uredp'/ovaav  reaaarv  xwv  rr/ar/uov,  olov  *‘C4 
oupavoi),  fiK  0u>.daai]s”'  fircayoptvoo  pev  Gnptptbvou  ti;  icxo  £ 
pfixapdXXouaa.  dtupcpopcvou  5t  <p(ovT)fivxo;,  dxptrcxo);  xo  4  <pu- 
Xdxxouoa  mipalvti  hi  tv  xaic  nvvOfiotai  xrjv  ££©  ayr.mv  Kai 
dcpiijMv,  olov  “ckPoXo;,  S^onco^,  6  t£co  ptpX»ipfivo;,  Kai  6  £c,o> 
oTkou  Sidycov” 

'H  ouv  rcpdOeoi;  rcpoc  8oxiKtf|v  p6vt|v  cuvxdoacxai,  olov  “ouv 
dvOptfmcp,  ouv  xcu&Up”*  otipalvet  hi  tv  xai;  aovOfiatcn  tt|v  pcxd 
xivo;  auvdtptiuv  olov  “oovtprcopo;,  ouvfiKihipo;,  auvxpocpo;.  oup- 
tcovoc,  auvopiAo^'-  oOev  Kai  xo  4uv6;,  6  SrjXoT  xd  koivo;,  and  xfj; 
ouv  (papfiv  vF.yevfio0ai.  xou  o  xparccvxo;  ti;  4‘  ?dp  oi  dxxiKoi 
adxf|v  ii)v  auv  ;uv  tpaatv. 

'H  ?xp6;  repo;  yfiviKf|v  Kai  Soxikiiv  Kai  aixmxiKt']v  ouvxdaatxar 
7tpdc  yfiviKi)V  pev  dvxi  xii;  fi£  rcupuXupf3uvopcvr|,  olov  “repd;  xou 
0f.oiV’  dvxi  xou  ‘  gk  xof>  ©too”,  t\  “napa  xou  ©touM-  7cpo;  SoxiKrjv 
8c  6xav  XippDij  dvxi  xfj;  rtapd  povr)c,  olov  rcpoc  xou;  rcoal-  dvxi 
xou  “napd  xou;  Koai”'  rcpo;  aixiaxiK^v  hi  k«0'  ov  fitpOrjpcv  eircovxF,; 
Xdyov,  olov  “rcpo;  xov  'Ayaptpvova,>.  Aappdvcxat  Sc  Kai  avxt  xrjc 
pcxd,  ok  Kai  dX/.axou  Kttxar  ou/i  oi  dficXtpoi  adxod  Kai  ai  uSeXtpai 
auxou  rcpoc  rjpa;  eiaiv.  dvxi  xou  ‘‘peO'  fiprov  tiaiv”,  Kai  “pcO’ 
f|pcji>v  dvuaxpdpovxar.  Kai  oj;  6  KuptaKoc  Xoyo;-  Kai  6  Xoyo;  fj v 
rcpo;  xdv  ©f.ov  dvxi  xou  “ptxa  xov  0eoC>“  rj  “auv  xw  0ccp”. 
Eiipaivf.i  hi  tv  xai;  auvOcacai  pdXtaxa  xi|v  rcpoc  xi  rcpdypa  cy- 
yuxnxa,  olov  “repoatSpupov,  rcpoaSpopn,  Kpocr[k>Xf|’\ 

?H  rcpo  rcpo;  ytvtKf|v  avvxdaacxai  Sue  aripaivouaa,  xdrtov  \\ 
Xpdvov  xorcov  pdv  oiov  “repo  xfj<;  Gdpac”,  dvxi  xov  eircfitv  “eprepo- 
aOr.v  xrjc  Gupac”'  xpovov  5t  olov  “repo  xou  TTepaiKou  rcoXdpov  6 
IpOMKiS^’*.  Zt|paivti  hi  iv  xaT^  auv0tacoi  xrjv  repo  xivo?  opptiv  ti 
CTtaoiv  i’i  xrjv  ti;  xodptpavtc  TtpooSov,  otov  npoSpopoc,  6  7tpo 
xivo;  5pap6v.  npopoXoc  6  repo  xtvo;  iaxdpfivo;,  repotpavije  8f.  6 
rcpOKcipfivo;  ti;  ipavcpcoaiv,  Kai  7tpdSii>.oc  opotfo;.  Iiipaivti  hi 
Kai  xo  t/'tiv  xi  repo  dXXorv  Kax'  d;iuv  Kai  xo  npotTvat  Kaxd  xpovov. 
olov  irpotSpo;  Kai  repoyovo;,  npoycvcoxfipo;-  t4  uuxric  hi  rra- 
prV/Oil  Kai  xo  rcpdttpo;. 
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[The  preposition  en  ‘in*  is  not  used  before  a  nominative  or  vocative 
case,  but  constructs  with  the  three  oblique  cases,  the  genitive,  dative, 
and  accusative1. 

It  constructs  with  the  dative,  as  in  ‘in  a  house’,  *in  a  field’,  and 
it  designates  place  within  something.  In  Attic  Greek  it  is  also  used 
with  the  genitive,  by  attraction.  The  dative  is  attracted  to  the 
genitive,  but  not  the  other  way  round,  as  in  en  ugrou  ‘in  the  field’, 
c-77  Hdidou  ‘in  Hades’.  But  this  usage  is  rare  among  the  older  authors 
and  one  ought  not  to  make  common  use  of  what  is  rare.  The  actual 
construction  comes  about  through  an  ellipsis:  we  understand  ‘in 
those  belonging  to  Hades’  and  ‘in  those  belonging  to  the  field': 
likewise  ’in  the  neighbours’  (houses)’,  ‘in  the  (bones  of)  the  feet’, 
‘in  the  teachers’  (house)’. 

The  preposition  cis  ‘into’  constructs  with  the  accusative,  as  in 
‘into  church’,  ‘into  a  market  place',  but  in  Attic  also  with  the 
genitive,  as  when  we  say  ‘into  the  teacher's  (houses)’,  or  ‘into  (the 
domain  of)  Hades’.  Eis  signifies  the  relationship  of  going  into  a 
place;  it  can  also  be  used  elliptieally  in  this  way.  as  in  into  the 
teacher’s’,  or  ‘into  Hades’. 

ll  is  important  to  note  that  we  use  eis  with  inanimate  entities 
but  pros  with  animates,  as  in  T  am  going  away  into  the  hall’,  but 
‘I  am  going  into  the  presence  of  the  teacher’.  But  the  poet  [Homer] 
uses  either  preposition  for  both  meanings:  he  uses  cis  for  pros  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad \  where  he  says  “The  well-grcavcd 
Achaeans  took  Ajax  on  both  sides  back  to  Agamemnon  rejoicing 
in  his  victory”,  but  he  uses  pros  instead  of  cis  in  the  second  book 
[2.310],  where  he  says,  of  the  apparition  of  a  serpent,  “Slipping 
from  iinlcr  the  altar  it  darted  to  the  plalree”,  instead  of  ‘into  the 
plantree’.  But  one  should  avoid  this  poetic  usage. 

The  preposition  ex  ‘out  of  is  well-formedly  used  in  construction 
with  the  genitive  only,  which  is  the  source  of  the  oblique  cases1,  as 
in  ‘out  of  heaven',  ‘out  of  the  sea’.  With  a  following  consonant  .* 
changes  to  k ,  but  with  a  vowel  it  remains  unchanged.  In  composition 
it  designates  an  outward  relationship  or  an  expulsion,  as  in  ‘outcast’, 
(i.c..  one  who  has  been  cast  out),  ‘sojourner’  (i.e.,  one  who  lives 
away  from  his  home). 

1  m  being  treated  here  ns  a  variant  of  en. 

*  Actually  Book  7.311  -312. 

1  Sec  below  p.  J95. 
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The  preposition  syn  ’with'  constructs  with  the  dative  only,  as  in 
‘with  a  man',  ‘with  a  hoy’.  Within  compounds  it  signifies  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  someone  or  something,  as  in  ‘fellow-traveller*,  ‘fellow- 
expatriate*,  ‘brought  up  together’,  ‘fellow- worker’,  ‘associate’. 
Hence  also  xynds,  which  means  koinds  ‘common’;  we  say  that  it  is 
derived  from  syn  with  .v  changed  to  x,  for  speakers  of  Attic  Greek 
pronounce  syn  itself  as  xyn. 

Pros  is  constructed  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative, 
being  a  replacement  for  ex  when  used  with  the  genitive,  as  in  ‘from 
God’  instead  of  ‘out  of  God*.  It  goes  with  the  dative  when  used 
instead  of  para  ‘beside’,  as  in  ‘at  one’s  feel'  instead  of  ‘beside  one’s 
feet’,  it  is  used  with  the  accusative  according  to  the  rule  already 
given  [155],  as  in  ‘to  Agamemnon’s  presence’.  Pros  is  also  used  in 
place  of  me  la  ‘with’,  as  it  appears  in  ‘neither  his  brothers  nor  his 
sisters  are  with  (pros)  us’,  instead  of  'they  arc  with  (me fa)  us’  or 
‘arc  dwelling  wilh  us’,  and  of  the  word  of  God,  ‘the  word  was  wilh 
God'  instead  of ‘with  God’  (me fa)  or  ‘with  God’  (syn).  In  compound 
words  its  principal  meaning  is  proximity  to  something,  as  in  ‘I  ran 
up  to’,  ‘running  up  to’,  ‘application’. 

Pro  ’before’  takes  the  genitive  and  has  two  meanings,  local  and 
temporal:  local  lor  example  in  ‘before  the  door’,  instead  of  empr os- 
then  tes  thyras  ‘in  front  of  the  door’,  temporal  in  pro  ton  Persikou 
polemon  ho  Troikas  ‘the  Trojan  war  was  before  the  Persian  war’.  In 
composition  it  signifies  an  advance  or  a  position  in  the  front  or 
going  on  into  greater  clarity,  as  in  prddromos  ‘forerunner’  (i.e.,  he 
who  has  run  ahead  of  someone),  probolos  ‘guardian’  (i.e.,  he  who 
stands  in  front  of  someone),  and  prophanes ,  'plainly  visible*  (i.e., 
he  who  has  become  manifest);  prddefos  ‘already  in  sight’  means  the 
same).  It  also  signifies  being  ahead  of  others  in  authority  and 
precedence  in  time,  as  in  prohedros  ‘president’  and  progonos  ‘fore¬ 
father’  [or]  progenesteros  ‘greater  in  age*.  Prdteros  ‘the  one  before’ 

[in  place  or  time]  is  derived  from  pros,  as  well].  (Donnct  1982: 
303-  311) 

The  conception  of  the  genitive  ease  as  the  “mother”  of  the  other  oblique 
cases  is  a  commonplace  among  Byzantine  grammarians.  It  was  supported 
both  by  the  name  genikt  [pertaining  to  the  family]  and  by  its  use  as  the 
indicator  of  the  type  of  declension  to  which  a  noun  belonged  (cf.  Hilgard 
1901:  384.5:  genesis  esti  tats  allais  ptdsesi  kai  ton  plugidn  meter  he  get  like 
[the  genitive  case  is  the  source  of  the  other  cases  and  the  mother  of  the 
oblique  cases]  (see  p.  195)). 
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The  basic  meanings  of  the  cases  are  given  in  the  traditional  way,  dative, 
for  example,  referring  to  giving,  favouring,  and  sending.  But  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  Syncellus  further  identified  a  locative  meaning  for 
the  dative,  accusative,  and  genitive  cases  in  conjunction  with  en,  eis,  and 
ex,  giving  the  examples  en  oikoi  in  a  house’,  eis  ekkiesian  ‘into  church’, 
and  ex  ourdnou  'out  of  heaven*.  The  tricasual  prepositions  pros  and  para 
arc  semantically  matched  with  with  en,  eis.  and  ex,  respectively.  This  may 
be  seen  as  a  step  toward  the  development  of  the  localist  theory  of  case 
set  out  more  fully  and  explicitly  by  the  later  grammarian  Maximus 
Planudes  (see  pp.  215  —  227).  Noticeably  the  locative,  and  the  temporal, 
meanings  arc  discussed  by  Syncellus  with  reference  to  the  individual 
prepositions,  not  with  the  cases  themselves  alone;  these  continue  to  be 
defined  and  interpreted  in  the  tradition  of  the  Techne. 

Syncellus  docs,  however,  make  use  of  a  kind  of  localist  description,  or 
rather  a  localist  metaphor,  in  dealing  with  transitive  verbs,  by  linking  the 
accusative  and  genitive  cases,  respectively,  to  ekpompt  [sending  out, 
emission]  and  eispomp &  [sending  in,  introducing  from  outside]  (Donncl 
1982:  255)  hat  dllai  aisth$seis  leaf'  eispornpCn  ginontai,  t  on  test  in  ek  ton 
ektos  eis  taut  as  pempousi,  kai  houtds  energountai,  ta  de  tes  hordseds  kat’ 
ekpomppn.  [The  other  perceptions  come  about  by  introduction  from 
outside,  that  is  to  say  they  send  something  in  from  without  and  operate 
in  this  way,  but  visual  perceptions  come  about  by  emission  (of  sight 
rays)].  This  is  best  illustrated  from  the  active  and  passive  forms  of 
transitive  verbs  designating  a  definite  action,  like  typto  ‘beat’:  typtd  se  ‘I 
beat  you’  anti  typtomai  hypo  sou  i  am  beaten  by  you’.  Priscian  deals 
with  this  (Keil  1855:  373.15-25)  pointing  out  that,  if  one  considers  the 
matter  more  deeply  (si  quis  altius  consider et),  verbs  of  perception  like 
audio  ‘hear*  represent  a  passive  experience  more  than  an  activity;  but  as 
a  practical  grammarian  he  considers  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  (non 
irrationabiliter)  for  them  to  be  treated  as  active  verbs  (audio  te  ‘I  hear 
you’,  etc.). 

The  Greek  situation  was  rather  different,  since  many  such  verbs  con¬ 
structed  equally  and  sometimes  preferentially  or  exclusively  with  genitive 
nouns  (cf.  Donnet  1982:  251  253),  but  could  be  formally  and  semanti¬ 
cally  used  as  passives  ( akoud  sou  'I  hear  you'  and  akouornui  hypo  sou  T 
am  heard  by  you*),  like  formally  middle  verbs  such  as  deomai  geuomai, 
aisthdnomai  (sou)  ‘require,  taste,  perceive  (you)’.  Used  with  the  preposi¬ 
tion  hypo  ‘by*  as  the  agent  of  a  passive  verb  construction,  the  genitive 
was  seen  to  have  passivity  as  one  of  its  own  meanings,  alongside  that  of 
'outside,  from*  in  its  construction  with  ex  ‘out  of  and  apd  'from’. 
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The  reference  to  ekpontpp.  and  eispompe  in  Donnet’s  text  confirm  the 
use  of  these  terms  aL  this  earlier  period  (cf.  pp.  37  —  38,  258).  They  are 
given  more  detailed  treatment  in  a  passage  which  for  various  reasons 
Donnet  docs  not  regard  as  genuine  (1982:  146  —  154).  This  passage  is 
printed  in  the  1525  edition  by  the  Aldine  Press  (214 r).  where  the  whole 
work  is  falsely  attributed  to  Lekapenos  (Krumbacher  1897:  586),  and  it 
appears  among  (he  Testes  annexes  in  Donnet  1982:  437  —  440.  The  rele¬ 
vant  passages  are: 

Kui  ycviKqv  pfcv  LjiToucn  oca  &^o()sv  Xappdvci,  &  Ka/xixai  kui' 
f.t<j7top7niv,  otov  Opeyopai  aou.  cpto  aou,  Scopal  con-  iSoo  yap 
xo  dpsyopai  coo  e|fn0f.v  dpeqiv  oqputvci,  otov  drto  aoo  ir/to 
6 pec. tv  werauto)^  k«i  to  f.pro  coo,  xooxeanv  £po)xa  lyes  and  tou 
tv  xq  Kupdia  pou  K«i  to  Seopai  ao)  opoia^-  on  yap  “rrapf.'/ro  cot" 
CTipalvet  xb  deopai  bAX'  drr6  aoO  Lqx<o’  kui  Adxropai  mi  xa  opoia. 


AixiaxiKf|v  i>e  snxcT  baa  oikoGuv  u;  xu  TcpopdXXei  a  m- 
Xdxai  kqt’  SKTcopniiv.  otov  dyanrT)  as,  (piXco  ae,  opto  air  x6  yap 
opdv  kux"  CK7topitf)v  yivexur  toaflxp  yup  6  qAtoc;  did  pr.cou  ueXXon 
ij  bSaxo;  xd<;  uktivu;  CKTcfyircei  to  ipw;,  5i6  kui  6<p9uAp6;  rjioi 
onxiKi'ic  ec,eft)c  dXpd^  qyoov  jtf|i>Tip(r  xd  yonv  outok  cxovxa  atxia- 
xikt)  aovxdaaexat. 

[The  genitive  is  required  by  verbs  that  bring  in  something  from 
outside,  and  which  are  designated  as  introductive,  such  as  T  want 
you’,  T  am  in  love  with  you’,  and  I  require  you’.  Note  that  oregomai 
sou  T  want  you  indicates  a  source  of  desire  from  outside,  like  ‘I 
have  a  source  of  desire  from  you’.  So  also  with  era  sou  T  am  in 
love  with  you’,  that  is,  I  have  love  from  what  is  in  my  heart;  and 
deonutl  sou  T  require  you'  likewise  does  not  mean  that  I  provide 
you  with  anything  but  that  I  want  something  from  you.  Leipomat 
T  am  left  without,  I  lack’,  etc.,  are  similar  verbs. 

The  accusative  is  required  with  verbs  that  send  out  from  within 
to  the  outside,  and  which  are  designated  as  emissive,  as  with 
agapo  se  T  like  you’,  philo  se  T  love  you’,  hard  se  T  see  you’.  Seeing 
involves  emission,  like  the  sun  emits  light  in  sunbeams  through 
glass  or  through  water;  that  is  why  the  word  ophthahnos  *cye’  is  the 
optical  faculty’s  halmos  ‘spring’  (i.e.  leap).  Verbs  like  this  are  con¬ 
structed  with  the  accusative.]  (Donnet  1982:  438) 
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The  contrast  between  erd  love  passionately  \  whereby  the  lover  is  en¬ 
thralled  by  his  beloved,  and  the  rational  love  expressed  by  agapo  and 
phild  was  a  long-standing  theme,  going  back  to  Apollonius  (Uhlig  1910: 
418.9  -  419.2):  " 

dmivexat  8'  otv  Kai  to  (ptLelv  ton  £pdv  8ioiaet,  KaGbxt  f|  p&v  6k 
xoO  ipiXctv  gyyivopfivii  6i66eoi£  eve  py  due  ovopa  cnip.aivF.i,  oi  youv 
oiA.oi)VTf,£  rrai8euouaiv,  ixu/av  xf|c  8ia()f.oeo>^  Kotvifc  xot?  TCpoKei- 
jif.voic,  ere"  aixiatiKt)v  covtsivournp;.  oiixcoq  f/fi  Kat  to  8t5daiceiv 
Kai  x6  7cd0eiv.  to  ye.  gf|v  6pdv  ogoLoyet  x6  itpoaSiaxlOecrOai  find 
too  epfopevoo. 

[It  is  clear  that  the  verb  phileih  ‘love’  will  be  different  from  eran  ‘to 
be  in  love  with*,  in  as  much  as  the  disposition  involved  in  philem 
signifies  the  name  of  an  activity:  those  who  love  arc  influencing 
someone  and  they  share  with  the  verbs  already  discussed  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  accusative  case,  didaskein  ‘teach’  and  peilhein  'per¬ 
suade*  are  like  this,  eran  acknowledges  being  also  under  the  influence 
of  one’s  beloved.J 

The  alleged  derivation  of  ophthafmos  ‘eye’  to  suit  this  emissive  interpre¬ 
tation  of  seeing  is  typical  of  derivation  as  understood  in  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  world  (cf.  p.  47).  H almas  (hdlhmai)  (leap,  spring],  whose  form 
suits  this  proposed  derivation,  is  not  listed  in  the  classical  dictionaries, 
and  it  is  therefore  glossed  by  the  regular  noun  ptdema  [leap,  jump]. 

The  use  of  ekpompt  and  eispompt  in  reference  to  the  accusative  and 
genitive  cases  is  also  seen  in  Theodorus  Gaza  (1525).  As  Theodore  was 
later  than  Maximus  PI  a  nudes,  Iljelmslev  (1935:  12  13)  suggests  that  he 
may  have  been  influenced  in  this  by  Planudes’s  explicit  localist  interpre¬ 
tation  (see  p.  219),  but  in  fact  this  goes  back  to  an  earlier  analysis,  one 
that  is  far  less  clearly  localist.  The  passage  reads  (Theodore  1525:  116): 

«T5n  8s  xoic  KaO’  FKaaxa  pexaPdaeo*;  td>v  KpoaowruccTw  facoKci- 
aOaxrav  KaG6/.ou  re  Kai  hn/Sv  itpfivrov  p£v  sic  aixiatiKpv  xwv  kut’ 
skrojiktiv  Oe<opoupev(ov,  oiov  StodoKto  ere  Kai  5i8uctko>  ypdppaxa 
8cuxf.pov  5e  ci$  yevucf|v  xew  icax’  danoprniv,  oiov  5£opai  aoo, 
xplxov  5e  eic  8otikt|v  xwv  xaxd  7tepi7cotT|<nv,  oiov  5i8ioju  aoi. 

[Let  it  be  agreed  that  there  are  in  general  three  simple  types  of 
personal  transitivity:  first,  those  verbs  that  are  considered  as  emis¬ 
sive  take  the  accusative,  like  didetskd  se  ‘I  teach  you’  and  diddsko 
grdmmata  T  leach  reading  and  writing’,  second  those  that  are 
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considered  introductive  take  the  genitive,  like  deomai  sou  ‘1  require 
[something  from]  you’,  and  third  those  verbs  concerned  with  pro¬ 
vision  take  the  dative,  like  didomi  soi  V1  give  [lo]  you’.] 

Syncellus  entitled  his  book  Peri  tes  tou  logon  synt/txeds  [On  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence],  and  he  fell  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  word  logos  with 
some  care.  As  the  upper  limit  to  grammatical  structure  its  technical  use 
had  been  familiar  and  accepted  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  Techne\ 
in  fact  its  first  syntactic  division  into  dnoma  and  rhima  ['(logical)  subject’ 
and  ‘predicate’]  goes  hack  to  Plato  (e.g.  Sopfiistes  262  A  — 263  D).  But 
logos  had  several  other  meanings,  and,  as  we  all  know',  it  is  technical 
linguistic  terms  with  multiple  meanings  outside  the  metalanguage  of  the 
subject  that  cause  the  most  trouble  (compare,  for  example,  the  repeated 
attempts  in  modern  limes  lo  reach  a  satisfactory  definition  of  word  or  of 
sentence).  Syncellus  devotes  a  page  to  its  various  meanings: 

'Ettf.ihq  hr.  7tcpi  ?v6yoi>  eticeiv  JtpoeOepeOa,  5eov  dScvai  Ttpoxepov 
ttooaxox;  6  Xoyoq  eipijiat’  tan  yap  6pcbvupo<;  tpcovr)  Kara  tcoX/.cov 
aqpaivopevwv  tpepoguvq.  Aeyexai  yap  Xdyoc  6  ivSidOexo:;  Xo- 
yiapo;  Ka8’  ov  XoytKoi  kui  5iuvoqxiKoi  iapev*  Xeyexai  X6yoq  ical 
H  tppovxu;,  d)«;  6xav  Xeywpev  “ook  eoxi  Xdyoo  fi4los‘  of>  xoioopai 
aoxof)  >.oyov”'  X6yf.tai  Xayoq  icai  6  arcoXoyapiaapoq,  6^  Xcyopcv 
“6  fjycptbv  7tpo^  Toix;  eauxof)  f.rtixponooq  Xoyov  exci”'  Xcyuxai 
Xdyoc  Kai  x\  dicoXoyia  ov  xporcov  Xeyopcv  ‘'c5u>Ke  irepi  toutou 
Xoyov”-  Xcycxai  Xoyoc  Kai  6  KaOdXou  6  Tccpieytov  tv  caoxcp  narnxv 
Xdviv  ku0'  o  anpuivdpcvov  Ttdv  p£po£  Xdyoo,  tjxoi  ovopa,  pi] pa. 
pcxoxn,  d pOpov  Kai  xdXXa  p£pq,  Xoyoq  Xp.yp.xai •  rcaXiv  Xdyoc 
Xf.yf.xni  6  opoc  (bq  Xf.yopp.v  “dnoboq  tov  too  qtboo  Xoyov”,  otov 
oo<ria  epyuxo^  aiaOqxiKiv  Xcyeiai  Xoyoq  Kai  f|  aoxoTcXq  Siuvoiav 
6r|Xouaa  x(bv  Xe^ecov  jtapdGcaic,  toutcgtiv  6  Kaxd  oovxa^tv  Xdyoc, 
oc  Kai  pcptKoq  yivcxui  cixoov  povopepn;  Kai  8ipepq;  teal  xptpcpijc 
Kai  texpapepi'iq,  eoxi  6’  oxc  kui  ujio  xwv  oktg)  jiepcov  auviatapcvoc' 

[Since  we  have  set  ourselves  to  discuss  the  sentence  (logos),  we  must 
first  know  in  how  many  ways  the  word  logos  is  used.  This  single 
word  form  is  used  with  several  different  meanings,  ll  is  used  to 
mean  the  innate  mental  power  of  reasoning  whereby  we  men  are 
rational  and  intelligent.  Logos  also  means  consideration,  as  when 
we  say  ouk  fall  logou  axios  ‘He  is  not  worth  our  notice’  or  ou 
poioumni  nutoit  logon  ‘I  shall  take  no  account  of  him’.  It  is  also 
used  to  mean  a  discussion,  as  when  we  say  ho  hegemon  pros  urns 
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heaulou  epitrApous  logon  echei  ‘the  ruler  is  having  words  wilh  his 
administrators'.  LAgos  also  means  an  account,  in  the  way  that  wc 
say  edoke  peri  toutou  logon  ‘he  gave  an  account  of  this’.  It  is  also 
used  comprehensively,  comprising  within  itself  all  words,  in  which 
sense  it  refers  to  all  the  word  classes  or  parts  of  speech:  noun,  verb, 
participle,  article,  and  the  rest.  Again,  logos  means  definition,  as 
when  we  say  apodos  ion  fou  zoou  logon  ‘Give  a  definition  of  “living 
creature”*,  such  as  a  being  that  is  animate  and  sentient.  Logos  also 
means  a  string  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought;  this  is  logos 
‘sentence'  as  a  syntactic  term.  A  sentence  can  specifically  be  of  just 
one,  or  of  two,  three,  or  four  members  of  different  word  classes; 
on  occasion  a  sentence  consists  of  one  word  each  from  all  the  eight 
(parts  of  speech).]  (Donncl  1982:  22J  -223) 

Syncellus’s  definition  of  logos  as  a  technical  linguistic  term  closely  follows 
the  definition  given  in  the  Teclme  (section  1 1;  see  p.  57).  The  sort  of  eight- 
word  sentence  with  one  word  from  each  word  class  w'as  a  favourite 
reference  from  the  Teclme  onward.  A  commentator  quotes  the  Homeric 
line  (Iliad  22.59;  Hilgard  1901:  58.16;  cf.  p.  59)  as  an  example:  pros  de 
me  ton  dystenon  Hi  phroneoni  eleeson  ‘have  pity  on  me,  the  unhappy 
one,  while  yet  living’.  Priscian  follows  with  a  sentence  of  his  own  taken 
from  Apollonius's  Greek  composition:  idem  homo  lapsus  lieu  hodie  conculii 
‘the  same  man  who  slipped  alas  has  fallen  down  today';  ho  autos  dnthropos 
alislhhas  sHneron  katepesen  ‘the  same  man  who  slipped  fell  down  today’ 
(Keil  1859  III:  1 16.1 1  —12;  Uhlig  1910:  17.4  —  5).  Unlike  the  commentator 
on  the  Techne  both  grammarians  list  the  prepositional  prefixes,  con-  anti 
kid  (a)-  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  prepositions,  and  both  explicitly 
omit  an  instance  of  the  conjunction,  because  it  requires  more  than  a 
single  sentence.  Presumably  they  would  regard  the  anaphoric  conjunction 
de  ‘but’  in  the  commentator’s  quoted  line  as  dependent  on  a  preceding 
sentence.  In  Latin,  as  was  the  usual  practice  since  Rcnimius  Palacmon, 
the  interjection  was  recognized  as  a  separate  word  class,  and  Latin,  of 
course,  had  no  word  corresponding  to  the  Greek  definite  article. 

Synccllus  ends  his  book  with  an  affectionate  dedication  to  his  pupil 
Lazarus,  expressing  the  hope  that  in  it  he  has  given  a  fuller  account  of 
the  syntax  of  classical  Greek  than  some  of  his  predecessors  (enlelesteran 
didaskalian),  and  lie  asks  no  more  for  it  than  recognition  as  an  elementary 
textbook  (progynmasian:  Donnet  1982:  415). 

It  would  not  be  claimed  that  Synccllus  wrote  a  brilliant  theoretical 
book.  He  is,  however,  easily  read,  concise,  dear,  and  authoritative.  The 
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hook  is,  in  other  words,  a  typical  and  credible  textbook  for  immediate 
use  by  students  and  their  teachers,  which,  for  all  their  different  merits, 
cannot  be  said  of  Apollonius's  various  books  and  the  massive  tomes  of 
Priscian.  It  is  certainly  a  didactic  work,  a  Greek  syntax,  something  we  do 
not  find,  or  find  references  to.  in  the  mainline  tradition  of  grammar  in 
antiquity  (i.e.  apart  from  the  Stoic  grammarians  cf.  p.  97).  In  consonance 
with  the  general  Byzantine  attitude  to  the  subject  wc  sec  that  examples 
drawn  from  Biblical  texts  are  used  side  by  side  with  references  to  classical 
(pagan)  literature. 

His  syntax  is  the  syntax  of  w-ords,  in  this  respect  following  the  con¬ 
ception  of  syntax  set  forth  but  not  followed  up  in  the  Tec  fine.  The  words 
had  already  been  identified  and  defined  by  morphological  and  semantic 
criteria,  these  latter  being  often  taken  from  the  language  of  logic.  Donnet 
(1982:  13)  sums  up  well:  “Le  point  de  depart  est  le  mot  plutot  que  la 
relation".  This  was  the  legacy  of  Antiquity  and  Syncellus  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  his  Byzantine  predecessors  and  successors  in  cap¬ 
turing  syntactic  generalizations.  There  was  not  available  to  them,  nor  did 
they  devise,  a  set  of  syntactic  terminology  or  concepts  such  as  a  specifically 
grammatical  subject  and  predicate  distinct  from  logical  connotations. 
Though  relatively  modern  grammarians  have  not  always  done  any  better, 
it  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  western  speculative  grammarians  that 
starting  from  the  data  base  given  by  Priscian  they  were  able  to  identify 
such  purely  syntactic  relations  as  determination  and  dependency  (with  its 
counterpart,  the  satisfaction  of  a  dependency  f depemlentiam  terminam ) ), 
which  involved  words  of  several  different  classes  without  being  tied  to 
any  one  of  them.  Most  important  of  all  were  supposition  and  appositum . 
distinct  both  from  the  word  classes  with  which  they  were  embodied  and 
from  the  logical  categories  of  subiectum  and  praedicatum  (cf.  further 
Robins  1980). 

The  speculative  grammarians  relegated  the  teaching  of  1  .atin  to  a  lower 
rank  in  scholarship  as  against,  the  exposition  of  grammatical  theory.  The 
Byzantine  scholars  never  separated  these  two  aspects  of  linguistic  writing, 
producing  grammar  books  at  various  levels,  on  which,  in  due  course,  the 
western  Renaissance  was  to  rely  for  the  initial  revival  of  Greek  language 
teaching.  As  an  example  of  a  Byzantine  grammar  book  directed  at  Greek 
syntax  Syncellus’ s  Pert  syntdxeds  deserves  recognition  and  attention. 
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Gregory  of  Corinth  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  ihe 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth.  Also  known  under  the  name  of  Pardos  he  was 
Metropolitan  of  Corinth,  and  like  several  other  grammarians  he  was  the 
author  of  ecclesiastical  books.  On  the  linguistic  side  he  compiled  a  treatise, 
which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  for  a  time,  on  the  dialects  of 
classical  Greece  (cf.  Wilson  1983:  184-190).  His  grammar  book  was 
entitled  Peri  syntaxeos  tou  logon  etoi peri  tou  m&  soloik'tzein  [On  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence,  or  rather  on  the  avoidance  of  syntactic  errors].  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  grammar  of  Syncellus,  this  work  has  been  edited  with  a 
French  translation  by  Donne!  (1967  b).  As  its  title  implies,  it  concentrates 
on  syntax  rather  than  on  the  details  of  morphology,  though  later  sections 
are  devoted  to  word  formation  (derivational  morphology)  and  the  inflec¬ 
tions  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

Again,  following  its  full  title,  it  is  unashamedly  didactic  in  content  and 
style.  There  is  a  sequence  of  mementos  to  the  reader  or  the  teacher  who 
may  be  using  the  book,  for  example,  me  nornize  de  hoti  ...  [don’t  think 
that  ...]  (Donnct  1967  b:  169).  hora  kai  tou  to  ...  [notice  this  also  ...J. 
proseche  oun  en  tuts  syntaxesin  aponemein  toi  prosdpdi  to  harmozon  rhe - 
ma  [be  careful  in  constructions  to  assign  (o  the  pronoun  the  verb  form 
that  is  in  agreement  with  it]  (Donnct  1967  b:  171 ),  phere  kai  peri  syntaxeos 
rhematon  eipdmen  [come  on,  let’s  talk  about  the  syntax  of  verbs]  (Donnct 
1967  b:  207).  Syntactic  analysis  is  explained,  but  always  with  reference  to 
the  pupil’s  own  constructing  sentences  correctly;  description  and  expla¬ 
nation  are  made  to  subserve  instruction  in  writing.  This  was  standard 
Byzantine  practice,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  a  passage  from  another 
grammarian  quoted  by  Donnet  (1967  b:  234)  where,  following  the  precepts 
of  the  Techne  (section  1),  grammatical  correctness  and  accurate  pronun¬ 
ciation  (reading  aloud)  are  stressed: 

oOto*;  AoeiJurce.  nai6c<;,  puvOdvciv  rcpcoxov  puv  ypucpciv  xu  ck5i- 
6opeva  upiv  datpa/'.Tt’  diet  pavOavsiv  a dxa  dKpi[W>e  irpoi;  66,  icai 
sppiivr.6f.lv  aiVcd  auvetro;  Kai  (Tovtdcraav  auxot  K«xd  kuvovu  Kai 
pcOoSov  XoyiKi'iv,  etuipcxux;  6c  Kai  irpovoiav  psyiaxriv  x&v  dvxi- 
OToiyojv  tlOfiaOat  Kai  crrpecpciv  r.ni  xtov  Xoytcrpcov  Kai  6 id  xrTw 
XCtAfrflv  rcpocpr.pF.lv  dci. 
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[Children,  this  is  how  you  must  learn:  first  you  must  write  out 
without  any  mistake  whal  you  have  been  given,  and  learn  il  by 
heart.  After  that  you  must  explain  it  intelligibly  anti  set  il  out  by 
rule  and  in  a  logical  manner;  in  particular  you  must  pay  the  greatest 
attention  always  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  contrastive  consonants 
sounds,  to  turn  over  in  your  mind  whal  you  arc  going  to  say,  and 
to  give  it  utterance  through  your  lips.] 

The  basis  of  the  grammar  is  traditional,  the  eight  word  classes  with  the 
essential  representation  of  a  noun  and  a  verb  in  a  fully  independent 
sentence,  the  almost  obligatory  specimen  sentence  containing  one  example 
from  each  class  (Donnct  1967b:  167).  lie  gives  prominence  to  the  use  of 
the  different  cases  in  relation  to  the  verbal  voices  and  to  the  meanings 
of  unicasual  and  mullicasual  prepositions,  also  pointing  out  the  syntactic 
use  of  cases  in  constructions  involving  the  postposed  article  (our  relative 
pronoun)  hos  with  the  verb  of  its  own  clause  (Donnel  1967  b:  196  —  197; 
more  extensively  set  out  by  Plumules  [see  pp.  211  —212] ).  The  following 
excerpt  exemplifies  the  style  of  his  writing  (Donnet  1 967b:  1 99  —  201 ): 

'II  did  petd  aitiaxncii;  Kai  ysviKifc  ouvrdooexai*  Kcxi  pcx’  aixia- 
xiKfjc  pev  Oxav  uixiav  8t)/,oi,  xo  “8iu  idv  oiXov  poo  paaxiCopai, 
bid  xov  0c8v  poo  Koz-dCopai”1  petd  ycviKi'ic  8c  6xav  dvxiXrpi/iv 
fiilXol,  to  “8id  xoo  Xpicrxou  poo  F.aci)0r|v",  “8ia  too  paai/vCtoc 
cppoaGriv  ck  x<bv  cxOptbv*'. 

'H  pexft  pcxd  aixiaxiKf^  icai  ycviKiji;-  Kai  petd  aitiaxiiafc  pev 
oxav  ociTf.poxpoviav  8r|Xoi, 10;  xo  “petd  xov  KaxaKXucrpov  6  otvoc” 

Kai  “pcxd  xov  ttpukov  d8c>*<pov  cycvvri Br|  6  8edxcpo:;'\  petd  yf.vi- 
Krjc,  8c  ftxav  F.vwriv  811X01  dx;  xo  “arjpepov  pcx’  epod  Par)  ev  xq> 
Ttapuddao)1'  Kai  “petd  x<ov  yovetDV  oi  rtaibc^  au).i£ovTuiM. 

*H  itapd,  6xav  Kctxai  dvxi  xf)c  dno,  pcxd  yevticf)^  aovxdacrcxai, 
d)C  xo  “t|  por)0cid  poo  Ttapd  Kopiou",  xooxcaxtv  uaico  Kuplou”. 
oxav  8c  vocixai  dvxi  too  i;£<o,  pcx'  aixtaiiKrj-;  ouvidacreiai,  (be  xo 
“itapd  xov  vdpov  ttoicig",  dvxi  xoo  “c^oj  xoo  vopoo  Jtoici^”,  Kai 
oxc  dvxi  xfj?  etc  Kcixat,  (baaoxa);  pcxd  aixiaTiKfji;,  <b<;  xd  “ttapd  etc 
rjXOov*’,  dvxi  xoo  *‘cl?  a£’\  Kai  8xc  dvxi  xfj^  8id  Xappdvcxai.  pcxd 
aixiaxiKf|c,  die  xo  “ttapd  xo  pi)  eivai  pvripaxa  ev  Aiyuitxq)  ££fj7aye€ 
dpd;  0uvax(boui  cic  xf|v  ephpov”  dvxi  tod  “5td  xo  pf)  ctvai  pvripaxu 
cv  Aiyotixof  '.  Sovtdcraexai  8c  Kai  pcxd  80x1  Kf\q  oxc  Kctxai  dvxi  xrj§ 

Ev  7tpoO»>creoK,  <8^  xd  Micapd  aoi  ttdaa  f\  k'/jilc  poo"  dvxi  too  “cv 
aof  \  Kai  oxc  icXiiaioxiixa  6t|Xoi,  <8c  to  “itapd  xaj  pamXcT  6  8civa 
K*dOr|xai”,  TouTccrti  “7tXr)oiov  too  pacnX&oc”. 
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[Diet  is  constructed  with  the  accusative  and  with  the  genitive,  with 
the  accusative  when  it  signifies  a  cause,  as  in  ‘because  of  my  friend 
1  am  whipped',  or  ‘I  am  punished  by  the  agency  of  my  God’.  With 
the  genitive  it  indicates  intervention:  ‘I  was  saved  through  Christ’ 
or  ‘By  the  King’s  favour  I  was  rescued  from  the  midst  of  my 
enemies". 

Meta  constructs  with  the  accusative  and  with  the  genitive,  with 
the  accusative  when  it  refers  to  posteriority  in  time,  as  in  ‘After  the 
flood  (came)  the  wine'  or  ‘After  the  first  brother  the  second  was 
begotten".  It  is  used  with  the  genitive  when  it  refers  to  a  union,  as 
in  ‘This  day  you  will  be  with  me  in  Paradise’  or  ‘The  children  live 
with  their  parents'. 

Para  when  used  instead  of  apd  ‘from’  goes  with  the  genitive,  as 
in  ‘My  help  comes  from  the  side  of  the  Lord",  that  is,  apd  Kyriou 
‘from  the  Lord',  but  when  used  in  the  same  sense  as  exd  ‘outside" 
it  lakes  the  accusative,  as  in  You  are  acting  against  the  law’  in 
place  of  ‘You  are  acting  outside  the  law’.  When  used  instead  of  eis 
‘(in)lo’  it  goes  likewise  with  the  accusative,  as  in  part)  se  elthon  ‘1 
came  into  your  presence'  instead  of  eis  se  ‘1  came  to  you*.  It  is  also 
used  with  the  accusative  when  it  replaces  did  ‘through’,  as  in  ‘By 
reason  of  the  lack  of  memorable  deeds  in  Egypt  you  took  us  into 
the  desert  to  die’  instead  of  ‘through  the  lack  of  memorable  deeds 
in  Egypt'.  Para  also  constructs  with  the  dative,  when  used  in  place 
of  en  ‘in',  as  in  Para  sot  pdsa  he  eipix  mou  ‘All  my  hope  rests  with 
you’  instead  of  en  sot  ‘in  you',  and  also  when  signifying  propinquity, 
as  in  ‘Somebody  sal  down  in  the  king’s  presence',  that  is  to  say, 
pies  ion  toil  basileds  ‘near  the  King’.] 

This  passage  from  Gregory  may  be  compared  with  a  similar  account  of 
prepositional  meaning  in  Syncellus  (sec  pp.  153  156).  It  will  be  seen  how 
at  the  hands  of  both  grammarians  the  three  unicasual  prepositions  en 
‘in',  eis  ‘into’,  and  ex  ‘out  of  are  made  the  basis  for  the  distinction  of 
meanings  of  the  bicasual  or  tricasual  prepositions,  used  “instead  of'  one 
of  them.  This  is  not  localism  in  the  sense  that  it  is  taken  by  Planudes 
later  on  (see  pp.  219  227).  Syncellus  and  Gregory  are  concerned  with 
the  meanings  of  the  prepositions,  and  it  is  nowhere  assumed  that  locative 
relations  arc  the  original  and  fundamental  meanings  of  the  eases  them¬ 
selves,  sometimes  without  any  preposition  being  present.  With  did, 
strangely,  the  locative  meaning  ‘through’  is  ignored  by  Gregory'. 

Barbarisms  and  solecisms  arc  the  errors  to  be  avoided  through  due 
attention  to  grammatical  correctness.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  writing 
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primarily  for  Greek  speakers  whose  everyday  speech  and  writing  fell  well 
below  classical  and  1  lellenistic  standards  of  precision  and  correctness.  I  le 
readily  admits  that  Greek  morphology  in  the  noun  and  verb  forms  is 
extensive  and  complicated,  and  for  this  reason  the  luinbnes,  with  their 
paradigms  and  question-and-answer  formal  were  devised  (Donncl  1967  b: 
219)  to  keep  educated  people  from  uttering  barbarisms  like  *tymmenos 
for  tetymmenos  ‘beaten'  and  *tetymmen  for  eletymmen  ‘I  had  been 
beaten’. 

In  a  comment  less  radical  than  that  of  Anna  Comnena  (see  pp.  127  — 
129)  he  contrasts  the  relative  simplicity  of  verbal  syntax,  even  where  more 
than  one  case  may  be  governed  by  a  single  verb,  with  the  inevitable 
complications  found  in  the  work  of  the  sehedographers  (Donnet  1967  b: 
207): 

<l>cpc  kui  ircpi  oovxd^co);  pqp«To>v  slacojmv  xpqcnpu  yap  tcai  to 
ircpi  xodxtov  ei;  to  pq  aoXoiid^civ.  Trici  8a  no/moxi8ec  to  xa>v 
[>qpdT(f>v  jiAfjOo;,  tva  pf|  eic  dpcxpiuv  xdv  kdyov  g^Kixympev,  id 
pev  an/.qv  xqv  oovxa^iv  exovta  pqpuxa  TcupaSpdpupev,  (be;  on 
Tudvu  Suayvioaxa,  xd  6c  6ircX.r|v  cxovxa  xqv  mwativ  q  kui  iroiKiX.o)- 
x6pav,  tailxa  vuv  pova  rrapuXuPoapev,  ox;  ypqaipa  Krxi  ci;  iqv 
8mXor|v  xqc  <rxc8ncfj£  JiXcKxdvq<;. 

’Ayuicib  dvxi  xou  tioOm,  atxiaxiKrj,  g>;  xo  “dyttittf)  xov  (jhaov 
poo”’  dyaicib  8c  dvxi  xof)  dpKoupai,  doxiKfj,  tlx;  to  “dyutew  toi$ 
Kpoaofxri  poi  xpqpacriv”. 

’Avcxopai,  dvxi  xof)  kraiacppovd),  ycviKq.  ax;  to  “dvfcxopat  too 
0pdaou;  aou,  edcrxpdxiR  yevvada”'  uvcxopai  8c  to  oaopevro.  ui- 
xiuxiKrj,  a>;  xo  “ouk  dvcxopai  xqv  Oeppqv  yupvrj  KC(paXij"'  dvex* 
opai  8c  xo  Paord^a),  doxucfj,  ok;  to  “dvexopat  xrj  pdpScp  KCkpqKtbc 
\md  too  yqpax;”  kui  “dvexcxai  d  8opo^  xoii;  Kioaiv”, 

[Come  on,  let’s  talk  about  the  syntax  of  verbs,  which  is  useful  for 
the  avoidance  of  solecisms.  Though  the  total  number  of  verbs 
involves  many  subdivisions,  to  avoid  dragging  out  our  account 
indefinitely  let’s  leave  aside  verbs  whose  [case]  syntax  is  simple,  as 
these  are  readily  understood,  but  let's  just  take  notice  of  verbs  with 
two  or  more  constructions,  as  this  will  also  be  useful  in  clarifying 
the  ambiguities  wroven  into  the  scheclc. 

AgapS,  when  it  means  the  same  as  pothS  'want,  yearn  for'  goes 
with  an  accusative,  as  in  agopo  ton  phtlon  mou  ‘1  love  my  friend’, 
but  when  it  means  the  same  as  arkoumai  kbe  satisfied’  it  takes  the 
dative,  as  in  agapo  tois  prosousi  moi  chremasin  ‘I  am  happy  with 
the  money  that  T  have’. 
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Anechomai  ‘make  light  of  goes  with  the  genitive,  as  in  anechomai 
tou  thrasous  sou,  eustratie  qenndda  ‘I  make  light  of  your  boldness, 
my  fine  warrior’,  but  when  it  means  as  hyponemo  ‘endure’  it  takes 
l he  accusative,  as  in  ouk  anechomai  ten  thetmen  gymnei  kephalei  ‘1 
cannot  stand  the  heat  bare-headed’;  and  when  anccho  means  the 
same  as  hasiazo  ‘support’  it  takes  the  dative,  as  in  anechomai  lei 
rhdbdui  kekmekds  hypo  tou  q$ras  ‘I  support  myself  on  a  slick,  being 
wearied  by  old  age’  and  anechetai  ho  domos  tots  kiosin  ‘The  house 
is  held  up  by  its  pillars’.) 

Interestingly,  Gregory  is  a  informative  on  permissive  variation  in  word 
order  as  he  is  about  overall  correctness.  Nouns  and  verbs  are  the  primary 
parts  of  speech,  and  they  are  listed  in  that  order  and  before  the  remainder, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  any  specific  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is 
syntactically  required  (Donnet  1967  b:  167  171): 

’Okxo)  f.ioi  ndvxa  Ta  pepn  too  Xdyov  dvopa,  pfjpa,  pexoxn,  apG- 
pov,  dvxawupia.  npdOecn^,  F.mppiipa,  erdvdeapo^.  'And  xooxcov  td 
dvayKaiOTaxa  els  xi]v  too  Xoyou  <juvta£tv  Kal  dTCdpxiatv  boo  Fieri, 
to  5vojia  Kai  to  piipa.  Kai  yap  did  touxgw  povow  aoprcXnpooxai 
Aoyo;  Kai  Swot  a.  olov  “ATa$  povopay/.i,  ‘AxiXXeuq  dpyl^cxai”. 
riapcitovxai  de  xoXXdia^  Kai  xd  pi)  xoaooxov  dvayKaia,  <b£  xou; 
dvayKaioxdxou;  too  atbpaxoc;  pepemv  dvoy/.;  i\  Kai  xpi'/t!;,  olov 
pcroxi'i,  CTtippnpa  f]  ti  tow  >.oiitd>v,  Kai  yputpopev  outok  “Aia<; 
povopayci  rcoAF.pdw  euxoApwc”. 

HoXXdKi;  de  Kai  dixdvxow  tow  okto)  pf.paw  aopjtXcKopev  xdv 
Xoyov,  olov  "Aiae  povopay/.T  noAF.pd>v  euxoApw*;  Kai  pexd  tou 
<jaKot)c  aiYtoC”.  'Opdq.  idou  xd  okxoj  pept]  ton  Xoyoi),  dXXa  td  pev 
duo  dvayKuidxuTU,  xd  dvopa  (ptipi  kql  to  pf|pa,  xa  8c  Xomd  od 

TOOOUTOV. 

Ilpooexr*  odv  cv  xui;  auvxdqccn  Kai  rrpduov  f.uOuc  Ciyra  xd 
pr)06vxtt  duo  dvayKaioxata  pepp  ton  Aoyou  Kai  \ir\  Xfjyq;  el  pfi 
itpoxcpov  p.upqq  uuxd,  pride  upKoO  xot;  7tapertopF.voic  on  yap 
dttapxiaeu;  xdv  Xdyov  tv  adxoTc;,  Kdv  pnpia  SitiaxoipuCawTui,  olov 
“6  Aia^  rcoXaprov  EuxbXpcoc  Kai  psxu  tou  oukou;  auxou  Kai  paxo- 
psvo;  6apauAC0Jc  Kai  oupn/XKdpcvo;  xcp  "F.Ktopi  pf.xd  yF.vvatoxTj- 
xo<;”.  ‘I8o6,  itpoar.TFOrioav  jtAF.Tcrxa,  dXX*  ouk  uTtxipTlafln  6  Adyo; 
8ia  xd  pf|  Kuia0ut  xd  uvayKuidxaxov  i^ppa,  xd  “povopax*u’\  xuxdv, 
t)  ‘’tcoXf+iei”. 

Eav  df.  Kai  xd  jxpdyrov  Kai  dvayKaiov  dvopa  eixiAciyi],  dxEAf]<; 
TtaXiv  6  Xdyo$,  Kav  ei  Kai  xd  dhP^  KF.Ttat  Kai  £xp.pa  p£pij,  olov 
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“povopaxsl,  rco?Jv[Kt>v  «)x6Xp.co^  Kai  psid  tow  ctcikou;  auxou”.  '15oi> 
yap  £kbafi\|/f.  to  “xic;  6  povopaxatv;”,  ijyouv  6  Aiuc,  Kai  6  Aoyo; 
fcpF.LVFV  axHAijc. 

ZriiF.i  otiv  fa-  Taic  aovta^cat  Kai  copiaKu  Tipwxtoi;  to  dvayKatov 
ovopa,  oiov  “6  Auk;1’,  dxa  to  “x(  Jtoiei;”,  x6  “povopaxet”.  6  £cru 
pfjpa.  fraATu  xd  LZ,f\c  xt  rcoiibv;  nOAcpcov*  7cc7)c;  eOx6?^p(0<;-  *coti  pf.xd 
tivoc;  pexu  toCi  ctukouc-  x(vo<;;  adxoo  fjyotv  6aoxo0.  Kai  ouxro 
crovxd^uc  dpOcac.  T>dv  6i  Kai  jWjpa  dicapcpoaxov  mV/KFixai  xotq 
bouton;,  oiov  “6  A’iac  dvcXcTv  6ia  £i<pooc  fcanxov  [iouXFxai”,  ai> 
jia/.iv  to  dvopa  Jtpotiyougfivex;  ^ijxF.i,  to  “Aia<;’\  dxa  to  “Poi>/vR- 
xai",  pfjpa,  Kai  pF.x'  auxa  to  «7capRp<P«tov,  to  “dvEXeiv”.  Kai  oOxco 
(Tovxd^F.u;  opOdx;. 

Mi]  vopi£e  6f.  oti,  cv  xfj  auvOeaei  xoij  Aoyoo,  rcpmov  tc  dvdytcuc 
KFuai  to  ovopa,  SeuTepov  to  pfjpa,  dxa  xobc  rj  FKtivo.  dXk*  (be 
xir/i]  aovxiOixai  irapd  too  Aoyoy paooCi vxo;  ij  crxedoopyodvxoc, 
Kai  iioTu  pev  x6  ovopa  icponov,  rtoxi  6t  f)  pexoyri,  tcotf.  Sr  to  pfjpa, 
Kai  deOicpov  fi  xptxov  waaoxf  aAAo,  k«i  druAioc  dxdKTax;  xiOF.vxai. 
Kaixoi  F.ypf|v  <|>o<tik<Tk  npoxdxxRaOai  p&v  to  ovopa  <bc  odoiav, 
pfiOFTtF.crOai  6k  to  pfjpa  ok  auppF.priKoc,  drroxdxTtaQai  5c  xu  Xoiku, 
dAA’  opcoq  dSiaipopiav  cv  toii;  toiootok;  7iapiTripY|aapiv  Kai  era 
youv,  cv  xai;  auvxutcai,  pq  Cf|xa  n poavaxcxay pfcvo  v  cuOix;  nfi- 
pioKCiv  t6  ovopa  Kai  xd  >.oma  (be;  eXc'/Oti oav,  dXV  SvOd  dv  F.opr|c 
xeGeipcvov  to  dvopa,  Xapetv  (be,  7tpo'riyodpF.vov,  r.KqxhvF.i,  Kai  pcx’ 
ad  to  xd  pfipa  Kai  xd  Xoutd  F.cpR^fj:;,  Kai  odxro;  djcpocTKorcxox  ck- 
TCF.pdvric  xr|v  anvxa^iv. 

[The  parts  of  speech,  the  word  classes,  arc  eight  in  number:  noun, 
verb,  participle,  article,  pronoun,  preposition,  adverb,  conjunction. 
Of  these  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  the  two  words  most  essential 
for  the  construction  and  completion  of  a  sentence.  With  these  two 
alone  the  sentence  or  the  thought  behind  it  is  fully  expressed,  such 
as  A  tas  monomachei  ‘Ajax  engages  in  single  combat*,  AchiUem 
orgizetai  Achilles  is  angry’.  Bill  often  words  of  other  classes  are 
added  less  essentially,  like,  for  example,  nails  and  hair  in  relation 
to  the  essential  bodily  components.  Examples  are  the  participle,  the 
adverb,  and  the  rest,  and  so  wc  write  Aim  monomachei  pokmon 
eutomos  ‘Ajax  engages  in  single  combat  fighting  courageously’. 

Often  we  compose  a  sentence  from  all  the  eight  word  classes, 
e.  g.  Aias  monomachei  polemon  eutolmos  kai  met  a  toii  sakous  auiou 
’Ajax  engages  in  single  combat  fighting  bravely  and  with  his  shield. 
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You  see,  you  must  look  al  ihc  eighi  word  classes,  hut  two  of  them 
are  absolutely  essential,  the  noun  and  the  verb,  the  others  being 
less  important. 

So  take  care  in  your  construing  and  first  look  for  what  have  just 
been  called  the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  go  on  until  you 
have  found  Lhem;  do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  other  words,  because 
you  will  noL  be  able  to  complete  the  sentence  with  them  alone, 
however  many  such  words  you  pile  up,  e.g.  ho  /lias  polemdri 
eutolmos  kai  meta  lou  sakous  mtlou  kai  machonietios  tharsaieds  kai 
symp/ek  bmenos  toi  Ilektori  meta  gennaitifetos  ‘Ajax  fighting  coura¬ 
geously  with  his  shield  and  battling  boldly,  pitted  against  Hector 
with  noble  bravery'.  Note  how  many  words  have  been  added,  but 
there  is  no  complete  sentence,  because  it  lacks  the  most  essential 
verb  such  as  monomachet  ‘engages  in  single  combat’  perhaps,  or 
polemei  ‘fights'. 

If  the  first  and  essential  noun  is  missing,  again  the  sentence  is 
incomplete,  even  if  there  is  a  verb  and  words  of  other  classes,  such 
as  monomachet,  polembu  eutolmos  kai  meta  toi)  sakous  autoil  ‘engages 
in  single  combat  fighting  bravely  and  with  his  shield’.  Note  that  wc 
do  not  know  who  is  engaging  in  single  combat  (in  fact,  Ajax),  and 
the  sentence  remains  unfinished. 

So  in  your  construing  look  for  and  find  first  the  essential  noun, 
such  as  ho  /lias  ‘Ajax’,  then  what  he  is  doing  that  is  monomaeheT 
‘is  engaging  in  single  combat’,  which  is  the  verb,  and  then  in  order 
find:  doing  what?  -  polembn  ‘fighting’;  how?  —  eutolmos  ‘bravely’, 
with  what?  —  meta  tou  sakous  ‘with  the  shield’;  whose?  —  autou 
‘his’  or  heautoii  ‘his  own’.  In  this  way  you  will  construe  a  sentence 
properly.  If  there  is  an  infinitive  along  with  the  other  words,  as  in 
ho  Alas  anhelein  did  xiphous  heauton  botdetai  ‘Ajax  wants  to  kill 
himself  by  his  sword’,  once  more  seek  first  the  noun  Aias  ‘Ajax’ 
and  then  the  verb  botdetai  ‘wants’  and  after  that  the  infinitive 
anhelem  ‘to  kill’.  In  this  way  also  you  will  correctly  construe  a 
sentence. 

Do  not  think  that  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence  the  noun 
necessarily  comes  first,  the  verb  second,  and  after  that  such  and 
such  a  word.  Speech  writers  and  grammarians  use  words  in  any 
order,  and  sometimes  the  noun  is  first,  sometimes  the  participle, 
and  sometimes  the  verb,  and  the  second  and  third  words  are  of  all 
sorts  and  quite  simply  unordered.  By  their  nature  the  noun  ought 
to  come  first  as  signifying  a  substance,  followed  by  the  verb  signi- 
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Tying  an  occurrence,  with  the  rest  coming  afterwards:  but  none  the 
less  we  find  no  differentiation  among  such  words.  Anyway,  in  your 
construing  do  not  expect  to  tind  immediately  the  noun  and  the 
other  words  already  ordered  in  the  way  they  are  listed,  but  wherever 
you  find  the  noun  take  it  as  if  it  were  the  head,  pronounce  it  clearly 
and  then  lake  the  verb  and  the  rest  successively;  and  in  this  way 
you  will  pul  the  sentence  together  in  a  wholly  acceptable  form.l 

The  question  of  the  minimal  two-word  sentence  was  one  that  had  long 
troubled  the  Greek  grammarians.  In  any  “pro-drop"  language  a  sentence 
is  syntactically  complete  with  a  single  verb  form.  When  a  third  person 
verb  form  is  involved  such  a  sentence  can  only  be  acceptable  if  an 
anaphoric  reference  to  a  noun  in  a  previous  sentence  is  contextually 
understood,  as  Gregory's  example  of  a  fragmentary  sentence  show's,  tis 
ho  monomachon?  'Who  is  engaging  in  single  combat?’.  Bui  with  first  and 
second  person  verb  forms,  discussed  since  Apollonius’s  syntactic  works 
(Schneider  1878:  23.6-30;  Uhlig  1910:  161.9-162.10;  ef.  p.  35),  except 
where  it  is  required  for  contrast  or  emphasis,  a  first  or  second  person 
pronoun,  as  equivalent  to  a  noun,  is  understood.  This  was  expressly 
allowed  for  by  Syncellus  (see  p.  149). 

Gregory,  like  others,  was  not  writing  just  about  syntactic  analysis  but 
about  correct  composition  and  interpretation  (cf.  p.  163).  As  every  student 
of  Greek  knows,  its  word  order  is  flexible,  perhaps  even  more  flexible 
than  the  preferred  order  in  Latin,  and  it  appears  that  the  free  word  order 
of  classical  Greek  was  maintained  as  the  teacher's  standard.  In  the  West 
the  speculative  grammarians  began  to  operate  within  a  more  fixed  word 
order,  distinguishing  pars  ante  [the  part  before  (the  verb)]  and  pars  post 
[the  part  after  (the  verb)],  for  subject  and  object. 

On  possible  “ungrammatical”  forms  among  classical  authors  Syncellus 
had  reluctantly  to  admit  that  the  prepositions  en  'in’  and  eis  'into'  could 
be  clliptically  constructed  with  a  genitive  case:  en  Ilaidou  {dom'd)  ‘in  (the 
house  of)  Hades’  (cf.  p.  155).  Gregory  draws  attention  to  what  is  now 
generally  called  a  construct  io  ad  sensum,  when  a  formally  singular  collec¬ 
tive  noun  is  colligated  with  a  formally  plural  verb.  This  is  common  in 
most  languages  (cf.  in  English  The  Cabinet  have  decided):  Gregory's 
example  is  (Donncl  1967  b:  187)  he  plethys  thorybousin  ‘the  crowd  are 
raising  a  shout’.  In  Greek  all  this  is  a  pragmatic  (contextual)  matter 
rather  than  a  syntactic  requirement,  as  is  the  ease  in  English. 

The  passages  quoted  above  should  give  an  idea  of  the  style  and  the 
content  of  this  grammar  book.  It  shares  many  features  with  other  gram- 
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mars  of  ihc  ByzanLine  age,  notably  with  the  work  of  Syncellus.  In  fact, 
though  there  arc  some  important  differences  and  some  grammar  writers 
are  more  theoretical  and  not  simply  didactic,  as,  for  example  PI  a  nudes, 
most  of  them  expound  the  same  tradition  of  grammar  that  they  inherited 
from  classical  and  Hellenistic  Greece.  Gregory’s  syntax  is  word-based 
and  word-oriented,  words  being  distinguished  and  defined  on  morpho¬ 
logical  and  semantic  criteria.  Syntactic  relations  such  as  concord  and 
government  were  expressed  in  morphological  terms  by  reference  to  the 
word  endings  involved.  As  expounded  by  such  writers  as  Syncellus, 
Gregory,  and  Planudes,  syntax  was  a  reasonably  distinct  component  of 
grammar,  the  other  component  being  morphology  combined  with  ortho¬ 
graphic  phonetics.  This  latter  had  been  the  province  of  Dionysius  Thrax 
and  through  later  versions  of  the  Techne,  it  became  the  province  of  the 
writers  of  kandnes  and  Lheir  commentators.  Greek  syntax  was  developed 
through  the  lengthy  researches  of  Apollonius,  which  were  the  basis  of 
Prisci an's  two  syntactic  books  in  the  Institution's ;  but  it  was  left  to 
Byzantine  grammarians  to  write  separate  expositions  of  syntax  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  (heir  students. 

In  relation  to  some  current  uses  of  the  word  ’‘syntax"  wc  might  say 
that  the  Byzantines  looked  at  grammar  from  the  way  up.  beginning  with, 
or  assuming,  the  morphological  forms  and  their  categories  and  on  this 
basis  proceeding  to  syntax.  Under  the  comprehensive  use  of  “syntax", 
covering  the  whole  of  grammatical  structure  as  traditionally  understood, 
generative  grammarians  begin  with  the  larger  units,  S(enlcnee)  and 
P(hrase).  working  down  through  sequentially  ordered  rules  in  which  word 
shapes  arc  generated  by  lower  level  rules  and  ultimately  the  P(honological) 
rules. 

Gregory’s  discussion  of  word  order  is  important  and  interesting  in 
relation  to  a  language  with  relatively  free  word  ordering.  Pragmatically 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  whole  utterance  as  produced  and  understood  word 
order  is  vital,  and  it  is  much  discussed  today  in  such  terms  as  topicali- 
zation,  foiegrounding,  and  so  on.  At  the  level  of  grammatical  accepta¬ 
bility  and  of  truth-value  semantics  such  a  multiplicity  of  word  sequences 
is  more  or  less  equivalent.  This  appears  still  to  be  the  ease  in  modern 
Greek,  where,  of  course,  more  of  the  classical  case  morphology  survives 
than  do  the  Latin  case  distinctions  in  the  Romance  languages  (cf.  Philip- 
paki-Warburlon  1985,  and  pp.  100—102  above). 

The  reference  to  the  prominent  pronunciation  of  the  subject  noun 
raises  tantalizing  questions  about  formal  intonation  tunes  in  the  classical 
Greek  expounded  by  the  teachers,  who  had  in  Byzantine  times  to  take 
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account  of  the  shift  from  a  lexical  pitch  accent  lo  a  simple  stress  accent, 
as  in  modern  Greek,  a  shift  that  had  already  had  iLs  effect  on  some 
contemporary  literature  and  which  must  have  dominated  the  spoken 
Greek  of  Byzantine  citizens  in  their  daily  usage  (of.  Allen  1974.  chapter 
6).  References  lo  pronunciation  among  the  grammarians  follow  the  wider 
definition  of  grammar  given  in  the  Technc  (sections  1,  2).  From  what 
Gregory  has  written  it  seems  clear  that  understanding  a  syntactic  con¬ 
struction.  being  able  lo  compose  one.  and  expressing  it  acceptably  were 
all  included  in  the  purview  of  the  teacher  of  grammar. 


Chapter  10 

John  Glvkys:  the  maintenance  of  standards 


John  Glykvs,  somciimcs  erroneously  called  Glykas.  lived  in  ihc  fourteenth 
century  and  was  for  a  time  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  'Correct  syntax'  {perl  onhotelos  sytnaxeos),  dedicated  to  his 
favourite  pupil  Kicephorus  Gregoras,  himself  a  scholar  of  some  renown 
in  several  fields.  In  modern  print  the  work  runs  to  fifty-nine  pages.  It 
was  edited  by  Jahn  (1839),  who  expressed  his  approbation  of  his  schol¬ 
arship  and  style;  he  wrote  (1839:  ii):  “Eoqucndi  dulccdine  conspicuus, 
Atticismi  ac  purioris  sermonis  cultor,  degeneram  et  paene  barbaram  sui 
aevi  loquclam  castigarc  et  polire  sollicitus’\  and  (1839:  iv)  “Ut  verbo 
dicam:  grammaticum  de  syntaxi  philosophantem  per  totum  opus  audire 
tibi  videaris”.  Krumbacher  (1897:  589)  is  less  enthusiastic:  ‘‘Die  tnehr 
durch  Klarheit  der  Sprache  als  diirch  Gelehrsamkeit  ausgezeichnete 
Schrift”,  duly  repeated  by  Sandys  (1958.1 :  432)  “more  remarkable  for  its 
lucidity  than  for  its  learning”.  An  earlier  generation  was  kinder  lo  him. 
Egger  (1854:  265)  wrote  ‘'la  nettete  des  idees  contraste  avec  I 'elegance  un 
peu  raffine  du  style”,  and  of  the  book  as  “vraiment  superieur  au  siecle 
qui  I'a  produit”. 

It  is  attractively  written  not  least  for  its  picturesque,  if  not  always 
convincing,  analogies  drawn  from  outside  language  itself  and  developed 
in  some  detail.  In  the  excerpts  that  follow  we  sec  the  neglect  of  earlier 
standards  of  correctness  compared  to  a  l  iver  that  has  hurst  its  banks  and 
run  into  channels  never  intended;  the  distinction  between  krato  'hold, 
hold  power  over’  when  used  with  the  accusative  and  with  the  genitive 
justified  by  reference  to  the  insecurity  of  military  victory  when  confronted 
by  reviving  morale  on  the  part  of  the  other  side;  and  the  syntactically 
unifying  function  of  the  oblique  case  forms,  especially  the  genitive,  likened 
to  the  cross  pieces  and  slanted  supports  lo  uprights  in  the  construction 
of  a  secure  building. 

He  is  not,  however,  despite  Krumbacher’s  remark,  always  dear  to  the 
reader.  This  is  mainly  due  to  his  use  of  constructions  of  a  considerable 
length  and  a  rather  Latinate  prolixity.  Tn  so  far  as  can  be  done  without 
an  unacceptable  style  of  English,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve 
his  syntactic  complexity  in  the  translations.  He  is  also  very  repetitious, 
constantly  referring  back  lo  earlier  statements  (e.  g.  hdsper  eipomen  [as 
v/e  said  before]),  not  all  of  which  back  references  need  translating. 
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What  is  attractive  about  his  writing  is  his  obvious  modesty,  as  we  sec 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  book  (see  pp.  199-200  below),  his  affectionate 
relations  with  his  pupil,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  confronts  his 
task.  Like  others  in  the  Byzantine  world  his  purpose  is  strictly  didactic: 
to  explain  as  fully  as  he  can  the  rules  for  correct  syntactic  constructions 
and  the  logical  justification  for  these  rules.  Also  like  other  Byzantine 
writers  he  looks  back  nostalgically  to  vanished  glories  (cf.  pp.  9— 10 
above)  and  deplores  the  decline,  as  he  and  others  saw  it,  in  the  beauty, 
purity,  and  clarity  of  the  great  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  classical 
age  of  Greece,  which  the  Byzantines,  under  increasingly  difficult  external 
circumstances,  were  striving  to  preserve,  to  teach,  and  to  hand  on  to  their 
pupils.  Though  Glykys  would  not  yet  have  recognized  this,  their  pupils 
were  the  Italian  Renaissance  Hellenists,  and  thereafter  the  Hellenists  of 
all  Europe,  continuing  through  the  centuries  to  those  in  the  modern  world 
who  revere  and  study  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  Greek  classics. 

Glykys's  grammar  is  rounded.  It  begins  with  a  general  consideration 
of  the  origin  and  the  uses  of  language.  In  his  examination  of  the  cases 
of  nouns  he  follows  the  general  view  that  inflectional  forms  were  produced 
in  stages  so  that  the  original  rather  jejune  sort  of  language  first  spoken 
could  be  refined  and  varied  ( poikiiiontai )  and  intended  meanings  could 
be  expressed  with  proper  clarity,  a  lesson,  he  said,  which  was  being 
forgotten  through  contemporary  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  attempts  at 
striking  innovation  leading  to  solecisms,  to  the  detriment  of  lucidity.  He 
returns  to  this  theme  in  his  envoi  to  his  pupil  (and  to  other  readers), 
restating  his  desire  to  maintain  standards  of  correct  Greek  in  his  own 
day. 

Glykys  writes  as  a  sincere  Christian  believer,  but  he  is  fully  versed  in 
classical  (pagan)  writings,  notably  those  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demos¬ 
thenes.  But  his  work  is  in  no  sense  complete,  although  it  is  typical  of 
Byzantine  doctrine.  His  main  technical  concern  is  with  the  correct  use  of 
the  different  eases  in  the  basic  NP  —  VP  syntax  of  the  sentence.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  an  overall  theory  of  case  meaning,  such  as  is  found  in 
Synecllus  and  Theodore  of  Gaza  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Maximus 
Planudes  on  the  other.  The  cases  are  explained  semantically  by  reference 
to  their  traditional  and  presumed  basic  meanings.  No  detailed  attention 
is  paid  to  prepositions  in  their  government  of  cases,  here  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  near  contemporary  Maximus  Planudes;  it  is  the  relations 
of  cases  with  verbs  that  arc  made  the  central  focus  of  his  teaching, 
especially  (he  use  of  two  different  cases  in  relation  to  a  single  verb,  whose 
meaning  and  use  also  differ  according  to  which  case  is  selected.  This 
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must  have  been  very  dear  to  his  heart,  since  a  prominent  feature  of 
By /an  tine  Umgangssprache  Greek  was  the  progressive  deviation  from  the 
former  grammar  of  the  cases,  ultimately  leading  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  classical  dative  in  the  morphological  paradigms  of  nouns  and  pro¬ 
nouns. 

Like  Gregory.  Glykys  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  avoidance  of  errors 
in  inflection  and  in  syntax,  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  such  as  he  and 
others  saw  in  current  Greek  writing.  But  his  emphasis  is  rather  different. 
Gregory's  target  had  been  specific  morphological  and  syntactic  mistakes 
and  especially  the  wrong  use  of  cases  with  prepositions.  Glykys  directs 
his  attention  more  generally  to  the  recovery  and  maintenance  of  the 
elegance  and  clarity  that  he  found  in  the  former  classical  age  of  Greek 
literature. 

H  too  46700  xppoi;  eopr|Tui  psv  fj  pdXXov  xoic  dvOpcorcoic;  5c- 
Soxai  rtapa  0foo  xi\q  avayicaiaq  Koivawiaq  evcKcr  tpiXoKoivov  yup 
Cooov  6  avOptojto;  Kai  dycXaatucov  Kara  nXaxrova.  'ESciiac  xoivuv 
aoxoLC  46700,  iva  8fl  adxoo  xa  pcx’  dXXqXrov  iroiu>vxai  kol- 
vcnvvjpaxa,  oiovci  xivi  xrov  pooXTipuxtov  r.pprjvd,  xco  X6ya>  xp8>pc- 

VOL. 

'EXXf|vo)v  pf.v  otiv  ot  jtepi  xa  xoiaoxa  pdXiaxa  oxoXdcravxec  Kui 
xtjv  Ttcpi  Xoyooc  apxnv  xc  Kai  riicpipciav  C7ti^rixf|<ravxc;  dXXa  xe 
7tXetaxa  ev  xoig  dvayKaioxdxoic  opou  xotc  aotpancpoic  cauxenv 
^o(pdXr|aav.  Kai  8f|  Kai  itepi  xojv  dvGpnmnv  xapepnfi  uva  <&q 
dXr|0u);  kui  yrpva  (ppovpcavxcq,  £k  yfj^  xf  aoxoo<;  dva5i8oa<ri,  Kai 
waTtep  xiva  <puxd  xrj  kivtioci  povt]  5ta<pcpovxa,  d<po>vou;  auxoui; 
dvaoufjvai,  Fi  8*  06 v,  dXX'  dmipoic  rcuvxdTtacri  xp^psvooc  xatc 
(po>vaic  dveypavpav,  $  xctipiivxai  pdXtcrxa  X6ya>  rcapd  9coC>.  x« 
7t4Fiox(p  toutou  p£pei  xa)  xf\c  npoipopch;  £r|ptoov  voptsovxcs  aoxobq 
auxiKa  tov  dqpioopyov.  'EvxcuOcv  Kai  6ye  7coxc  npoc  Cf|xncnv 
adxouc  xoo  Xoyoo  Kai  aov0r(Kqv  cuvfXOfiv  oiovxat,  xqc  xpfjacar^ 
poXie  Ttpo^  xov  Kaxd  7ipo<popav  xooxov  Xoyov  on'  dvdvKT|q  5f|0cv 
Kivr|adan?  atVcooc.  Kai  xoivuv  7tpb^  xr|v  eq  dpxpc  dKpifkiav  kui 
cupcaiv,  F<pr|pcv,  uvaxpcxciv  itFpi  adxoo  (5ooXopFvot  Kai 
8nXo0v,  oOfv  xf  Kai  oiru>;  oovxfOfi^  6  Xoyoq  qp^axo  Kai  cic  xf|v 
XpqoLV  Ffipqxai,  kt  dappavtow  xivrbv  oojvajv  xu^  7tpcoxac  crripacria^ 
jrapFtXfj(pOai  Xcyoocn,  xd  Kaxd  cpuaiv  xa>v  Kax’  6rcixfi8co<Jiv  Kai 
TEXvr)v  Ttpcexa  Sokuloovxfc  Flvat,  ouk  uXoyroc  xooxo  yc  xiScpcvoi, 
Kai  poi^ous  xivdc  Kai  <pXoia|3oii;  Kai  ftXXa  opoioxporcu  to  rtpwxov 
dtpoppm;  flc  to  OT|paivctv  xi  xodc;  k£  dpxq?  ci^  xf|v  xoo  Xoyoo 
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ovvteoiv  Xapfi&veiv  X6yotxn,  teal  axotxfiia  xdtToucnv  uni  xai<; 
Gcovaic  kuxu  xr'jv  x(i)v  xpaypdxrnv  qrixuv  xp«x»v6(ievd  xu  kui  fcioti- 
|iuva.  Kai  ditto  §r|  trjv  fixaaav  ton  A.670D  xpil^'v  kutu  ODvOrpcTiv 
\itVy  dxxopevnv  ftp.  ifjq  xrbv  xptr/paxov  (pucTewi;  xpo(3f|vai  xe  Kai 
auvxcOfjvai  rcapd  xrov  xpdntov  F.upexd>v  xou  Xdyou  (pdaKouai.  mOd 
Sr’l  Kai  nXdxwv  e.v  xro  xf.pt  opGoxrjio-;  xciiv  dvopdxov  potiXctai.. 
Olds  aovOrpct]  povi]  xa  ovopaxa  xporjx&n  /.cvooaiv,  o66apf?>;  xfj; 
(pi)(iRfj>^  xtbv  xpuypdxajv  dvxdup(3uv6pcva,  dXAa  xo  xt>xov  pppo:; 
xi'n;  cpttwnq  uni  xa>  xuxovxi  x  pay  pax  1  xpoadyovxa  k«i  (he,  ukkivoi; 
u8o^uv.  uppoxxovxa,  oboxep  pdAtata  Sokouv  Kai  ‘ApiaxoxfiXei  <pai- 
vuxai. 

[The  use  of  language  was  discovered,  or  rather  given  to  mankind 
by  God,  for  the  sake  of  their  necessary  community  life.  Man  is  a 
communal  animal,  and  according  to  Plato  a  member  of  a  herd. 
Humans  therefore  needed  language  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
on  their  dealings  with  one  another  by  its  use,  as  it  were  through  an 
interpreter  of  their  purposes. 

Of  the  Greeks  those  who  gave  most  thought  to  such  matters  and 
investigated  the  origin  and  the  exact  nature  of  words  were  in  error, 
even  among  the  wisest  of  their  number,  on  essential  matters.  Indeed, 
thinking  of  men  as  truly  earthbound  creatures  and  worldlings  they 
saw  them  as  coming  from  the  ground  like  plants,  differing  from 
them  only  by  their  mobility,  without  speech  and  so  they  wrote  of 
them  as  using  meaningless  sounds;  in  reasoning,  in  which  they  had 
been  most  highly  honoured  by  God,  their  Creator  had  immediately 
punished  them  by  depriving  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  rationality, 
namely  speech.  So  they  think  that  mankind  came  together  at  some 
later  time  to  devise  and  agree  on  a  language,  their  need  moving 
them  laboriously  towards  spoken  language. 

Wishing  to  approach  the  original  exact  nature  of  language  and 
its  discovery,  and  to  show  whence  and  in  what  ways  it  was  con¬ 
structed  and  began  to  be  of  service,  they  say  that  the  first  meaningful 
elements  were  derived  from  meaningless  sounds,  thinking,  not  un¬ 
reasonably,  that  the  first  words  referred  to  practicalities  and  skills. 
They  say  that  those  who  first  undertook  the  construction  of  lan¬ 
guage  took  whistlings,  roars,  and  similar  noises  as  the  initial  steps 
towards  bearing  a  meaning.  They  assign  rough  and  smooth  sound 
units  to  the  spoken  forms  according  to  the  nature  of  what  was 
referred  to.  Thus  they  maintain  that  the  entire  use  of  language  came 
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about  and  was  organized  by  its  original  inventors  through  conven¬ 
tion  but  also  with  proper  attention  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  Plato 
too  would  have  it  in  what  he  says  about  the  correctness  of  naming. 
But  others  say  that  names  were  produced  by  convention  alone,  with 
no  sort  of  connection  with  the  nature  of  things,  but  simply  a 
particular  bit  of  speech  sound  to  a  particular  thing,  as  seemed  best 
to  them  at  the  time.  This  appears  to  have  been  Aristotle’s  opinion 
as  well.]  (Jahn  1839:  1-2) 

Like  others  before  and  after  him,  Cilvkys  speculates  on  the  origin  of 
human  language.  As  is  plain  throughout  the  text,  he  knows  the  classical 
literature  well  and  is  familiar  with  the  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
language  given  therein.  But  he  is,  of  course,  writing  as  a  Christian  in  a 
Christian  country.  Hellenes ,  as  elsewhere  in  Byzantine  writings,  refers  to 
the  classical  pagan  authors,  who  must  be  observed  and  copied  as  far  as 
the  maintenance  of  a  good  Greek  style  is  concerned,  but  whose  doctrine 
on  any  mailer  touching  man’s  relationship  with  God  must  be  corrected 
and,  if  wholly  at  variance  with  received  religious  opinion,  rejected. 

The  emergence  of  articulate  language  from  inarticulate  noises  is  a 
familiar  and  traditional  theme,  maintained  by  Condillac  among  others 
and  given  detailed  support  in  some  contributions  to  a  recent  anthropo¬ 
logical  conference  on  the  subject  (Hamad  1976). 

In  the  ancient  dispute  between  adherents  of  the  "natural”  origin  of 
language  against  the  ‘'conventional"  origin,  Socrates  is  portrayed  by  Plato 
in  the  Craiv/us  dialogue  as  giving  a  hearing  to  both  sides;  Aristotle  is 
firmly  in  the  conventional  camp  (cf.  Robins  1990:  21  —23). 

Ou  pf|v  dXX'  coojrsp,  otpai,  xoxapoo  xivoc  craves  oy.EToi  E^uppi- 
ooiia t.  fi$ov  ftv  tic  td  xe  t'xvn  xfj;  TuxXai  6pu>v  65ou  kui  xo  xXciorov 
ckei  xof)  pEiOpoi)  <|>Ep6gEvov.  l.KfitO&v  Rival  icoti  xou^  7tXavT]()avTa<; 
dxexou;  ouworjOEiE  Kai  xq>  xXf]Osi  rtci  pepouq  eirsaOai  Sikuiojgei, 
cTxig  xr.pl  toiVkov  cotai  6iu<popu  oCxo)«;  dpu  Kui  nepi  xtov  tv 
xooxoi;  tuthov  Kai  Kavovmv  ixac  ti^,  otpau  ylvpxrOai  biKcnoxTEi, 
xoi;  xtoiocn  kui  rcXelovi  xto  Xoytp  xpcopcvoi^  xd  auv  eXuxxovi  xw 
X6y<p  ij  Kai  xavxdxamv  dftfjXcn  fcxRaOai  pdXioxa  Kai  OpOofiaOai. 
'Hpet£  pev  oCv  nepi  xouxtov  exixEipoupEv  t]6t|,  eii]  fig  Kai  xi  7xpo<; 
xi]v  af|v  LijiTjoiv  ijpiv  flvixrOrjvai. 

Otpai  toivnv.  fioKouv  fie  touxo  Kai  nacnv  oipai  xoic  opOax; 
XoylCcaOai  pouXopEvoi?,  ol  Kaxa  cpuotv  X6yot  Kai  tanxij  pdXXov 
gaopcvoi.  oOxoi  k«i  xrj;  dXi]Oeiac  paXXov  Kai  ion  Jtpocrrpcovxoq 
ciq  oaov  eceoxiv  unxir/xavouai,  Kai  r.lxiq  xov  cv  ypuppuai  xouxov 
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>-oyov  icai.  tf)v  rtepi  aOtdv  6p0OTr|Ta  cju  tq  ouvTdta  (puaiKij  xivi 
npotixOai  &KoXou9iu  Kai  xac;ei  SuvaiTO  erciSsi^ai,  auto  tout'  F.ivai 
ttjv  o)^  ct/.T|0(bq  6p0OTi]T(i  f.Tci  touton;.  'ErtF.iSq  xolvuv  <r6vta£i<;  tv 
Xoyrp  oMf.v  aXXo  f\  ^upaTOv  Kai  Ovop&xwv  eailv  dq  tuuto  auv- 
dpoptj  Kai  jt|>6<;  Ihcpa  xoiauxu  ori  SqXtboei  Tipir/paioc  auvtxBia 
Kai  Kotvamu,  o  5f|  koyoq  eotIv  EUirpF.Kax;  Kai  rh^  f.vi  pa?a(TTa  Kata 
cpuoiv  Kai  TF.yviiv  (tuvtf.Oflpf.voc,  f.l  SF.I^opev  xf|v  too  X6you  xaux^v 
(TuvTac.LV  Kai  auvaipf)  v  diopcvnv  rv\  t<5v  dv9p6iuav  Kai  xa>v  rcpay- 
puuov  Koi va) via,  Tij  rupcoTi]  8t)Xovoti  Kai  Karri  (pbttLv  Kai  Ft,  apyi'p^' 
opOrnc  dv  ofpai  exeiv  xdvrn,  Kai  x6v  X6yov  xfj;  crovxa^cco;  dvai 
toutov,  (i)  xpiiodptvoi  Kai  oi  rcuXai  7u:pi  auxiig  eyevovto. 

[If  some  of  the  channels  of  a  river  overflow,  by  seeing  the  path  of 
the  old  river  and  the  bulk  of  the  water  carried  along  it  one  will 
more  easily  recognize  how  the  streams  have  gone  astray  and  make 
sure  they  follow'  the  main  body  of  the  river,  if  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  flows.  In  the  same  way.  I  think,  everyone  will,  by 
reference  to  the  majority  patterns  and  and  a  more  logical  ordering, 
correct  what  is  wrong  in  regard  to  grammatical  models  and  rules, 
and  set  right  what  is  not  fully  logical  and  even  wholly  unclear, 
making  it  follow  the  usage  of  the  majority  and  a  logical  sequence. 
This  is  how  we  arc  undertaking  our  work;  may  it  be  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  your  wishes. 

I  think,  then,  that  everyone  who  wishes  to  think  correctly  will 
agree  that  sentences  constructed  naturally  and  conformably  to  the 
nature  of  the  language  will  make  true  and  appropriate  statements, 
as  far  as  this  is  possible,  and  if  anyone  is  able  to  demonstrate  the 
principles  behind  this  and  correctness  in  natural  syntax  in  an  orderly 
and  proper  arrangement,  this  will  be  what  is  truly  the  right  course 
in  these  matters. 

Syntax  is  nothing  other  than  the  collocation  of  verbs  and  nouns 
and  their  successive  and  combinative  relations  with  other  such  w-ords 
in  order  to  express  some  fact.  This  constitutes  a  sentence  pul 
together  in  due  order,  using  nature  and  skill,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
done.  If  we  can  show  you  this  sentence  syntax  and  composition  as 
it  accompanies  the  communication  of  man  about  things,  as  it  was 
naturally  at  the  beginning,  i  think  this  will  be  wholly  right  and  be 
the  principles  of  syntax  which  the  ancient  writers  came  to  follow.] 
(Jahn  1839:  4) 
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Tvcrri  (if. vi oi  Kai  adtd<;  6  Xoyoq  pf|puai  Kai  dvdpamv,  <b£  slpiixai, 
at)VTc0Ki(.ttvoq'  tuutu  ydp  Kai  irepi  afitov  Kai  ti)v  anion  xoivcoviav 
Kai  awixtiav  Ocapoovtai,  rcapajrXripcbpaai  xiai  npoaxptbpeva. 
TIoiKiXXoviai  5f.  Kai  tauta  ml;  KuXonpcvau;  7Ci6ctf.<ti  Kai  ioi> 
Kpocnfocoiq  in'  cbpdy  irj  XPnaei  KaOapa  xf|  8iiXcbaui  xd>v 

UJUOKCl  pC  VO)  V . 

[As  we  have  said  the  sentence  itself  is  made  up  of  verbs  and  nouns; 
words  are  examined  in  connection  with  the  sentence  and  with  its 
communication  and  coherence,  and  they  use  in  addition  other  words 
to  fill  it  in.  Nouns  and  verbs  vary  in  form  by  what  are  called  cases 
and  persons  in  order  to  widen  their  application  and  to  make  their 
meaning  clear.]  (Jahn  1839:  5) 

"Eery a  p&vtoi  xcov  jctokjcov  dcdai  n  i5i«v  ti)V  bvjXoxriv  Kai  OT|pu- 
oiav  Kai  iditov  dd  rfj  crovtd^F.i  if.  Kai  ouvcxdqt  too  KaOoXou 
X6yoo‘  ok  yap  tftiov  ti  artpaivonaa  kui  iSiav  taxev  f.Kdati)  <rbv- 
iac.LV,  Kaid  cpuoiv  ye  pf|v  Kai  otKdox;  s/ouciav  Kai  Kara  Xoyov 
iov  TcpoaqKOvia,  olov  f)  yevtKtV  foq  &q>r)pev,  exi  ion  yevou;  tetaK- 
iai  Kai  pepoc  ii  m>vf|\ya  itpoc  to  bXov.  ’EvienOev  Kai  ooa  Ka(V 
bpoioT»iTa  onvuTtiovtai  Kai  ooko;  Egonaiv  foe  to  yevoq  rcpoc  id 
urt1  auto,  d  Kai  pf|  yfcvij  dKpiptoc  F.iaiv  dXX\  toaitcp  eiKOpev.  5Xov 
te  wai  pepo;  ii  ditXt>;  foq  xd  Xcyopeva  KtrjiiKd,  Kai  at>id  KaO’ 
dpoioniia  too  yevou-;  ycviKfj  ouvdxxovtar  axncsp  yap  Xcyoptv  6 
5dva  ion  $civo£  6ativ  nibc;,  ouico  Xeyopev,  on  Kai  i)  ye.ip  ton 
acopaioc  f.ariv  rj  ti];  ycipoc  6  SdtctoXos,  Kai  dci  xcov  KiritiKdiv  5f| 
tobiwv  (boanxcoq-  6  dypoc  ion  Sf.ivo^  f.ctL  Kai’ t)  oikiu  ion  dctvoc. 
Tania  pevtot  rtdvia  fficmep  yeviKfj  auvdjtxovTai,  Kai  bid  yF.viKiic 
dTcopepi^ovxai  Kai  icpvoviai  Kai  nap'  flXXtov  pF.piKa>;  pcTcyoviai, 
&aie  5ic  x\q  ponXatai  F.ixF.iv,  ok  ion  oXou  pcpiKW^  pciexei  Kai 
pcpoc  ei;  anion  Xappdvei,  (pncnKw;  Kai  Kaid  X6yov  vf.viicrj  onv- 
xa^cr  q>  ydp  ipo7t<.p  irav  aovdirieiai,  (pixriv  tyr.i  tcuviok  iw  unt<p 
Kai  XuF.crOai.  Aid  todio  AeyopF.v,  oxr  pcicaxi  poi  ion  dypou  ii  ion 
oi'Kon,  pepo;  5r|Xov6n  Kai  anx6<;  ton  6Xon  Kf.Ktripm,  Kai  Screw  r\ 
ycviKf]  pcpiKT] v  airo  oXon  iivoc  pF.tonaiav  Kai  puidXnvjnv 
5v)?v.ouaa.  Kai  oiku>  bid  Jidviojv  cnpf|aen;  auiri;  irjv  cjripaaiav  Kai 
if|v  anvia^iv  ton  6Xon  pev  yaviKoi^  Kai  7tFpiAi]7CTiKa>^  f.tpaino- 
pevtiv,  pC(X)«;  5e  n  ie,  anrfj<;  bnXoCaav  dttoTcpvcaQar  id  itapa- 
Sdypuia  6e  Kaicoir.pco  eKtsOFvxa  oacpcatcpov  6  Xf.yopsv  aoniaar 
f.i  ii  ydp  Kat  ftoKF.T  jtpoaicrtaaGai,  toiiton  ctoi  xr)v  Xucnv  xape^d- 
pe()a.  —  To  5c  vnv  Xf.yopF.v  ihaanxioq  Kai  Jtepi  Tfj«^  PoxiKii;.  oxiitcp 
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ton  axm\  Ifttav  ?.%* i  aripacyiav,  koi  oaa  itj^  uurfjt  eiai  6t)Xwcu;ok 
Koi  cTT|(.ifi(Tia<;,  htul  tt|v  atVrf|v  f.ikotwc  auvxa^iv fimpepovrar  anpai* 
vei  yap  f|  8otikt|,  icepi  ttjv  t£wxepiKr|v,  o>q  Ctpqpcv.  ouaa  koi- 
vcoviav,  5ooiv  xiva  i'i  xapiv,  0  o)mz  xi  evtxd  xivoc  ytvdpevov,  f\ 
d^Xwc  aupjcpafiiv  xiva  Kai  KOivwviav.  Kai  6id  xouxo  8q  icnti  Sotikti 
wvopacrxui.  we  nepi  86<?iv  xe  ical  Xfjyiv  xo  kX&lcttov  ofimrc  xfj; 
t^wTCpiKij:;  xauxn;  Kotvcaviac,  xotomov  xi  oiov  f,1‘  8oa iv  ad  Kai 
KOivwviav  dva<pfipf.a()ai .  'Qvdpaoiai  8e  and  xfjc  86af;w;  kui  ouk 
dnd  iffe  Xfpi/F.wc;,  fijc&i6fj  uporiyHixai  Ttavxaxou  ifjqXfjycaK;  q  86ai; 
xou  8i8opfvou  yap  rrpdyparoc  f|  Xf|\|/i<;,  Kai  6ioxi  xp6<;  too  Kpcix- 
xov6;  fxm  xo  8i8ovai  fjrcep  xo  ?„appdvav.  Eqgaivci  8t  ou  pdvov 
id  7tpo;  x^piv  xiva  \\  Kai  Ktt0'  rj$ovi|v  yivdpeva  f|  8oxiki'i,  faq  an  to 
to  xapi^ogui  Kai  xo  dwpoupai  Kai  xa  opoia,  aXXd  kcii  xd  fivavita* 
Kai  xuCixa  ydp  we;  8daic  xic  &po6Xr)xoc  f.U;  8otiKiiv  dvdyovxai, 
otov  xd  dpyi^opat,  x6  dTCf.tXw,  to  xaXenatva),  xd  xoiauxa.  Kai  5id 
xouxo  8»i  Kai  xafixa  Kai  xd  opoia  SotiKfj  auvxdxxovxai.  —  "Fyac 
xoivuv  Kai  xf|v  xfj;  8oxiKrj;  appaaiav  iSiuv,  Kai  xdv  ximov  f'ini 
itavxa  ikavwc  xd  cipijjicvu  dquevoogevov.  Acincxai  8e  Kai  7tF.pi  xfic 
aixiaxiKfi;  fjvnva  i8i(0s  fix®1  crqpaoiav  f.inf.Tv,  Kai  oncoq  xd  xf|<; 
auxnq  8vxa  anpamac  Kai  tf|v  adxf|v  auvxa^iv  ede^avxo.  "l8iov 
xoivuv  xfj<;  aiTiattKffc  fiativ  6XoicXr|p6v  xi  xcpaypu  Kai  uKcpuiov 
8qXoov  fj  yap  npoawriov  eic  xf|v  uixiav  dycxai,  q  npaypd  xi  Kai 
TtpoawTtov  ii  tpiXon  q  e/0  pod-  aixuopuOa  yap  ij  <piXov  Kai  oimov 
dyaOou  xivo;.  \\  £/0p6v  KaKoO,  d>;  £n:i  too  pqOevxoq  TcapaPf.iypaxo; 
Xfivopev,  6xi  6ia  xdv  AqpocrOf.vq  Kai  xqv  auxou  SEtvoxqxa  6  auy- 
yFA'fp;  d(pf,Txai  xqc  8iKqq,  pr.XXwv  d7CO0vf|aKtiv  8id  xoi»<;  auKOipdv- 
xac-  evxauOa  ydp  xou  pev  awGrjvui  xdv  AxipocOcvtjv  aixiwpf.Oa, 
xou  8c  ditoBviioKciv,  d  auvdpaivc,  xouc  auKotpdvtac.  liiai  youv  xd 
cis;  aixiav  dyopeva  tt  pay  pax  a  dXdk'Xiipa  TcpoowTca  ydp-  ou  pr’|v 
d/.Xd  Kai  jtpaypd  xt  ii  irpd£iv  slxn;  dyci  d;  aixiuv,  dXoKXfjpo^ 
adxfjv  F.Ttupr.pei,  Kai  6Xr)  xr|  aixia  Kai  xq>  Tcpdypaxi  O7cuo8ci  xdv 
UTcaixiov  7tF.piPaXf.Tv 

[Each  case  acquired  Us  generic  meaning  and  its  place  in  syntax  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence.  Having  its  own  meaning, 
each  case  had  its  own  syntactic  function  by  its  own  nature  and  by 
what  was  properly  required  by  the  sentence.  As  we  have  said,  the 
genitive  case  was  designed  for  genetic  relations  and  it  linked  the 
pail  to  the  whole;  consequently  entities  that  arc  associated  by 
similarity  also  have  a  sort  of  generic  relationship  like  the  class  in 
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relation  to  its  members,  even  if  they  arc  not  strictly  genetically 
related,  like  part  and  whole  and  what  are  called  possessive*.  We 
say.  for  example,  ho  deTna  loti  demos  estin  hyio.s  ‘so-and-so  is  so- 
and-so's  son1,  and  likewise  he  cheir  loti  soma t os  estin  'the  hand  is 
part  of  the  body1  or  tes  cheirds  ho  ddktyhs  ‘the  finger  is  part  of  the 
hand1,  and  with  possessives  in  the  same  way;  ho  agrds  ton  demos 
estt  ‘the  field  belongs  to  somebody'  and  he  oikia  tou  demos  ‘the 
house  is  (the  property)  of  so-and-so1. 

These  are  all  linked  together  by  the  genitive,  and  by  means  of 
the  genitive  selection,  division,  and  other  forms  of  participation  are 
expressed,  so  that  when  someone  wants  to  say  that  he  shares  in  a 
whole  and  takes  a  part  of  it  he  uses  a  genitive  construction  naturally 
and  rationally.  The  way  everything  is  pul  together  is  naturally  the 
way  in  which  it  is  separated;  so  we  say  metesti  moi  tou  agrou  or  tou 
oik  on  ‘part  of  the  field  (or  of  the  house)  is  mine’;  that  is  clearly  a 
part  and  1  myself  have  got  all  of  that  part.  The  genitive  refers  to 
the  part -ownership  and  part-receipt  of  some  whole.  You  will  always 
find  that  the  meaning  and  the  syntax  of  the  genitive  is  attached 
generieally  and  comprehensively  to  a  whole,  but  referring  to  the 
cutting  off  of  a  part  of  it.  The  examples  given  below  will  make  what 
we  arc  saying  clearer;  if  anything  appears  to  trouble  you  we  will 
provide  a  solution  to  it. 

Now  we  will  deal  with  the  dative  case  in  the  same  way,  because 
whatever  is  involved  in  its  reference  and  meaning  is  expressed  in  its 
appropriate  syntax.  The  dative  refers  to  a  sharing  from  an  external 
source,  a  gift  or  a  favour,  or  generally  something  that  comes  about 
for  someone  else’s  sake,  or  simply  a  collaboration  or  common 
purpose.  That  is  why  it  is  called  the  dative  case,  because  sharing 
from  an  outside  source  is  mostly  giving  and  taking  or  the  sort  of 
thing  that  can  be  referred  to  as  giving  or  sharing.  It  takes  its  title 
from  giving  and  not  from  taking,  because  giving  always  precedes 
taking  what  has  been  given  and  because  giving  is  an  act  of  a  belter 
man  than  is  receiving.  The  dative  refers  not  only  to  things  that  give 
favour  or  pleasure,  as  with  charizomai  ‘gratify’,  dorownai  'present1, 
and  the  like,  but  also  to  their  opposites.  Such  things  are  assigned 
to  the  dative  as  an  unwanted  gift.,  like  orgizomai  ‘be  angry’,  apeilo 
‘threaten1,  chafepaino  'be  annoyed1,  etc.  For  this  reason  these  and 
similar  verbs  construct  with  the  dative.  You  now  have  the  specific 
meaning  of  the  dative  and  an  outline  that  adequately  covers  what 
has  been  said. 
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It  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  specific  meaning  of  the  accusative 
case  and  how  all  that  is  involved  in  it  received  the  same  syntax. 
The  specific  meaning  of  the  accusative  is  an  entity  whole  and  entire, 
a  person  or  a  thing  and  a  person  alleged  as  a  responsible  cause, 
whether  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Wc  hold  a  friend  or  a  comrade 
responsible  for  something  good,  or  an  enemy  for  something  bad. 

To  take  an  earlier  example1  we  say  Lhal  through  Demosthenes 
(accusative)  and  his  cleverness  (accusative)  his  kinsman  was  acquit¬ 
ted  of  the  charge,  when  he  risked  death  through  informers  (accu¬ 
sative);  we  say  Lhal  Demosthenes  was  responsible  for  his  being 
saved,  and  lhal  the  informers  would  have  been  responsible  for  his 
death,  and  that  happened. 

Entities  in  their  entirely  are  said  to  be  causes;  they  are  persons. 
Not  but  what,  if  anyone  alleges  that  a  thing  or  an  action  was 
responsible,  be  brings  the  wise  against  it  as  a  whole  and  hastens  to 
the  charge  the  person  involved  in  it.J  (Jahn  1839:  8  —  10) 

Glvkys's  general,  and  traditional,  treatment  of  case  semantics  has  been 
referred  to  above.  He  deals  in  turn  with  the  genitive,  the  dative,  and  the 
accusative. 

The  genitive,  with  its  wide  range  of  meanings  and  uses,  was  always  a 
problem.  It  could  be  directly  linked  to  another  noun,  as  well  as,  like  I  he 
others,  to  verbs  and  prepositions.  Its  underlying  noun  form  genos  stood 
for  both  genetic  relations  and  partitive  or  class  membership  relations. 
The  single  word  genos  in  this  technical  context  is  not  easily  translated  to 
preserve  its  supposed  unity,  despite  the  availability  in  English  of  the  two 
similarly  derived  words,  genetic  and  generic. 

The  dative  (“giving”)  is  similarly  and  more  readily  treated  in  this  way, 
with  due  mention  of  unwelcome  “gifts”,  with  reference  to  which  there 
was  a  Greek  proverb  (Sophocles,  Ajax  664  —  665):  he  broton  paroimia. 
echthron  ctdora  dora  kouk  onfcima  [the  proverbial  saying  of  mankind:  the 
gifts  of  enemies  are  no  gifts:  they  are  not  beneficial].  The  superiority  of 
giving  over  receiving  in  the  naming  of  this  case  probably  echoes  the 
wording  of  Lhe  Biblical  sentence  (Acts  10.35):  makdridn  estimation  diddnai 
e  tambanein  [it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive]. 

Tl  is  well  known  that  the  accusative  case  look  its  Latin  name  from 
one  of  (he  meanings  of  the  Greek  verb  aitidomai  [‘allege  as  a  cause, 
hold  responsible'  and  'accuse,  charge'].  Glykys  adds  to  this  the  refer- 


1  Jahn  1839:  7. 
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enoe  lo  a  whole  entity  or  activity  and  not  a  partial  one:  this  is  his 
interpretation  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases,  and  to  this  he 
returns  later. 

The  point  of  the  final  paragraph  (in  the  translation)  would  appear  to 
be  that  responsibility  and  causation  are  primarily  matters  relating  lo 
persons,  although  things  and  events  may  be  analogously  represented  and 
in  some  way  personalized. 

rivovxui  ofiv  cupitXoKai  Kai  m^oyiat  xijc  auvid^eax;  ipuT^  ta  pfev 
yap  yeviKfj  auviuixaiai  Kai  rilxiatiK^,  xa  Se  doxiKi'i  Kai  atxiaxiKfi, 
xa  St,  eiTtcp  £vcx(bpct»  yr.viKV)  dxpF.iXr.  Kai  doxtKrj, 

’J&Djiftv  obv  7tpcoxov  rcepi  Ttov  yeviKij  ai)vxaxxo|iRVfov  Kai  aixia- 
xiKrj,  Kai  B7ti  xoiVcaw  0co)pf|aa)pt;v  xov  uTtoxsO^VTa  rcF.pi  xebv 
rcxdxxeaw  Kavova  xfjc  aovxd^cwi;.  Eupqvxai  xoivov  to  ypaxd),  to 
Akooco,  xd  aiaOavopai  yBviKfj  Kai  alxiaxucrj  noXXaxou  Kai  tv 
rcoXXoT;  aovxaxxopeva,  Kai  itXeiaxa  pf.v  d/./.a,  dpKCixo)  5’  ouv  Kai 
tablet.  Afiyopev  ouv  oxr  Kpaxei  xtc  xo  5opu  xfj  ye\ pi  ij  x6  PijiXiov 
exf.po;  ij  aXXoq  ftXXo.  AcyeaGco  yap  <bde  xo  Kpaxr.Tv  ox  671  l  rtapa- 
Seiypaxo^,  of)  icX&KTTdict^  Fv  xfj  xpncrci  euptaKopevov.  'Sioaimoe 
Aiyopcv.  Oil’  £KpUTl](TF.V  6  OXpaXTlYO;  xd)V  TtoXlipiGW  ij  6  7tl)KT1^ 
tow  dvxaytoviaxtov  ij  6  7ia>.aiaxr|C  tow  dvtuxaXow.  Oxc  pev  obv 
auxo  xo  66 pu  ok  6X0 v  xi  Xcyopcv  KpaxF.tv  fj  xo  [hfXiov,  amaxtKrj 
Kaxd  xov  xi'ic  alxianKTjc  xuixov,  xfjq  xo  oXov  aqpaivooanv  T<^ 
Kpaxei v  (TuvxdxxopF.v  oxe  St  ov  x6  6Xov,  dXXa  tfjv  pF.piKijv  foikc 
5t)Xo0v  xo  pf|pa  arjpaoiav,  mwx&xxopev  af)0iq  yeviKij  Kaxd  xov 
eipijpevov  rcepi  xauxtic  tujtov.  Ei  yap  Kai  7tXf|0ou<;  coikf  Kpaxf.tv 
6  axpaxtiyo^  Kai  rccpicKTiKdj;  Kai  oXikox;  tow  itoXcpitov  rctpiyi- 
vcoGai,  dXX’  F^oncpiKri  ccmv  f|  Xfjiyi:;  Kai  f|  Kaxo*/f|,  Kai  61a  too 
07r07ceaF.iv  povov  xa  tppovripaxa  xdjv  TtoXp.puov  TtoXXdKi^  yap  Kai 
pdvov  auxtbv  TtoppcoGsv  ocpttevxcov  Kai  pr|5’  ei$  ouveXOovxcjv 

exi  tow  ciq  xf|v  7tapdxa{;iv,  oi  hxr.poi  rj  rrjv  5uvoxr|xa  xon  aipaxii* 
70O  ij  xfjv  xdXpav  xdbv  dvxixatTop^vcov  'fj  7tXfj0o;  fj  dXXo  xt  7tToq- 
Gcvxec  nTtF.xdyncrav  iaojiaXEic  ij  6yy6c  rrou  taw;  ovxtc;,  ei  eg  abxijv 
xf|v  pdx»iv  <tdppr)oav,  oxttf.  noXXou;  fiv  Ydoi;  7tpo;  p£v  Trjv  itp«>TT|v 
opp-qv  xij<;  paxn?  OtxoKuij/avxa^  Kai  Kpaxr|0fivai  do^avxac,  F.txa 
pF.x‘  6Xiyov  AvaXaP6vxa<;  <ppovripa  k«1  x<5v  ex^pwv  Kaxaippovfi- 
oavxaq  Kai,  6  cp-rjoiv  6  0ouKudidxic,  06  (ppovqpaxi  povov  iq  auxonc 
^X06vta^  dXXa  Kai  Kaxaopovfpiuxi,  foti  S'  6te  Kai  pc0’  eanxrbv 
xfjv  viKqv  oxovxac.  Ouxco  trox;  Kpaxfjaai  rj  tedv  noXF.puov  rj  xdjv 
aXXow  dviayorvianbv  eni  pfipouc;  carl  Kai  Arc’  uXaxxov  Kpaxfjcrai, 
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on  ifj  7^1  pi  to  ^icpo^  ayovtoc  Kai  TcpayjiuxiKcoc;  KpttToOvTOc;  f]  too 
TtePuic  tov  /vTianiv  Kpax^aavrTO^. 

[There  are  Ihree  eolloca lions  and  couplings  of  case  syntax:  some 
verbs  take  a  genitive  and  an  accusative,  some  a  dative  and  ac¬ 
cusative,  and  some  oughl  to  take  the  genitive  and  dative,  if  that 
were  possible.  Let  us  look  first  at  verbs  taking  the  genitive  and 
the  accusative  and  examine  the  underlying  syntactic  rule  of  the 
cases.  We  have  found  krato  ‘hold  (power)’,  akouo  ‘hear’,  and 
aisthanomai  perceive’  taking  the  genitive  and  the  accusative  in 
many  places  and  in  many  contexts;  there  are  many  others  loo. 
but  these  will  suffice.  We  sav:  krateT  tis  to  dory  tci  cheiri  ‘someone 
holds  a  spear  in  his  hand’,  another  to  biblion  ‘the  book’,  and  so 
on-.  But  it  must  he  said  that  this  use  of  hold’  in  the  examples 
just  given  is  not  Lhe  most  frequent.  Thus  we  say:  ekratesen  ho 
strategos  ton  pofvmion  ‘the  general  held  power  over  the  enemy*, 
ho  pyktes  ton  antagonist  bn  ‘the  boxer  over  his  opponents',  or  ho 
palaisth  tdn  antipaion  the  wrestler  over  his  fellow-wrestlers’'. 
When  wc  speak  of  all  of  the  spear  or  of  the  book,  we  construct 
krato  with  the  accusative  on  the  pattern  of  this  case,  designating 
a  whole.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  not  to  a  whole,  hut  to  a  part,  wc  use  the  genitive  according 
to  the  pattern  set  by  this  case.  For  if  the  general  appears  to  hold 
power  over  a  multitude  and  to  be  the  master  of  his  foes  com¬ 
pletely  and  wholly,  his  capture  and  control  arc  from  outside, 
through  the  collapse  of  the  morale  of  the  enemy  forces.  Often 
when  forces  arc  only  seen  from  far  off  and  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  those  on  the  other  side,  frightened  by  the 
skill  of  the  general,  the  bravery  of  their  opponents,  their  numbers, 
or  something  else,  have  given  in  when  they  were  equal  or  nearly 
equal  in  strength,  had  they  rushed  into  battle:  so  you  see  many 
men  cowering  down  at  the  first  charge  of  Lhe  battle  and  seeming 
to  be  beaten,  but  a  little  while  afterwards,  recovering  their  morale 
and  despising  the  enemy  and,  in  Thucydides's  words,  advancing 
against  them  not  just  in  high  spirits  but  in  a  spirit  of  superiority 
as  well,  sometimes  winning  the  victory  by  themselves.  Holding 
power  in  this  way  over  enemies  or  other  antagonists  is  partial 


'  With  the  accusative. 
*  With  the  genitive. 
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and  is  power  at  a  lower  level,  not  like  having  a  spear  in  one's 
hand  and  effectively  holding  it,  or  holding  a  burglar  in  fetters. 1 
(Jahn  1839:  11  —  12) 

In  this  and  the  following  excerpts  Glykys  is  dealing  with  his  central 
interest,  the  distinctive  use  of  eases  with  certain  verbs,  where  a  verb  ean 
take  two  cases  differentially.  It  is  verbal  case  syntax  that  exercises  him, 
and  he  is  clearly  worried  and  depressed  about  the  laxer  and  therefore  less 
clear  uses  of  the  ease  forms  in  contemporary  Byzantine  speech  and 
writing.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  syzygut  [coupling]  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  meaning  of  ‘conjugation’  with  reference  to  the  inflectional  sub¬ 
classes  of  verbs  as  used  by  the  Techne  and  by  other  grammarians.  It 
specifically  relates  to  the  syntactic  and  semantic  relations  between  a  verb 
and  the  eases  with  which  it  may  be  directly  linked. 

We  have  one  of  Glykys’s  typical  pictorial  analogies,  on  the  holistic 
meaning  of  the  accusative  and  the  partial  or  partitive  meaning  of  the 
genitive.  The  two  case  relations  correspond  to  the  distinction  in  English 
of  holding  in  the  sense  of  grasping  and  holding  power  over  someone  or 
something.  This  latter  partitive  use  of  the  genitive  with  verbs  like  krato 
can  lie  literally  but  less  picturesquely  explained  than  it  is  by  Glykys.  It 
is  not  so  much  partial  control  (which  may  be  lost  in  battle)  as  control 
over  a  part  of  a  human  being  or  a  community  (their  minds,  thoughts, 
wills,  etc.),  as  distinct  from  the  physical  grasp  of  and  control  over  the 
whole  of  a  person,  treated  as  a  physical  object,  like  a  burglar  being  in 
fetters. 

'AW'  fotiirop  eq  dpyjjc  bid  rrj^  ycviKfjq  to  erci  g&pouq  6br|/Wi)0r| , 
cvxuGtkv  fjbr|  Kai  to  to'  O-uttov  kui  £ti  to  to'  feXAgicrtov  icai  oAojq 
to  Kerr’  dXtyov  utu  Tijv  are  ppm  v  fip-/6pevov  yevnep  opottoi;  ouvs- 
Tdx0Ti,  kui  touto  atMh<;  dvayicatcx;'  ooxi;  yap  Jticxretc  tfjv  &fip&Tv 
twv  sipppmov  TtXdovuc,  6;;  avwOf.v  fibriqapf.v,  too  Tcavxoq  6v 
aOtfhv  itcpa.TOopevou  Xdyou,  ofver.  xd<;  Otpeaco;  aO  KatapsTpeiv  Kai. 
m&ocow  iSiai£  to  del  to'  Saottov  dpXoijv  aW'  ppKf.ar.v  f|  yaviKrj 
dva>.oyti>Tcpov  ggoucra  7tapu  tuc  aXXcu;  icpo$  xpv  otfcppoiv,  oo 
povov  xa  f.Jti  pa  poo  ^  xe  Kai  Td  to'  fXaxxov,  65  cTpi)iai»  5pXo0v. 
d W'  6$  dci  toi  Tf|v  axeppaiv  bid  xfj^  fiipdawuc  icpopaivouaa  icaO’ 
6§ov  Kai  pexpv  xpe  orepf|Of.tj>^  afixpc  rcpoppvut,  axe  bp  Kai  it  pern]  v 
bid  xfjs  Cipcoccoq,  sfaopev,  XcAqOoTOjq  dpa  Kai  OTF.ppmv 
bpAonmi. 

[Since  partiality  was  signified  by  the  genitive  from  the  start,  then 
having  a  smaller  part  and  then  the  smallest  and  finally  what 
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amounted  to  total  deprivation  were  little  by  little  brought  within 
the  genitival  construction,  and  this  was  necessarily  so.  Tt  was  not 
possible  to  work  out  more  cases,  as  we  have  shown,  the  whole  of 
language  being  encompassed  by  the  existing  cases;  nor  w-as  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  measure  the  successive  reductions  and  indicate  them  by 
separate  cases.  The  genitive  was  sufficient,  being  more  akin  to  a 
deprivational  meaning  than  the  others,  not  only  because  it  signified 
partiality  and  ever  decreasing  amounts,  but  because  it  progressed 
towards  deprivation,  through  this  reduction  finally  reaching  depri¬ 
vation  itself  along  the  way  without  this  being  noticed  at  the  lime.] 
(Jahn  1839:  13-14) 

The  genitival  meaning  of  deprivation  is  explained  here  by  reference  to 
the  limiting  point  of  an  ever  diminishing  part  or  share.  It  could  equally 
well  be  considered  an  extension  of  an  earlier  and  underlying  sense  of 
removal  from  something,  as  with  such  prepositions  as  apo  ’from'  and  ex 
‘out  of.  Hut  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  actual  semantic  connections 
proposed  by  Glykys,  his  basic  assumption  that  a  language  cannot  lie 
structurally  enriched  without  limit  to  cope  with  every  conceivable  seman¬ 
tic  difference  without  reference  to  any  context  is  remarkably  like  Hum¬ 
boldt's  later  fundamental  insight  that  a  language  must  always  make 
infinite  use  of  finite  resources  (Humboldt  1836:  103). 

'Ecm  toivuv,  okntcp  ctpqpF.v.  kui  xb  cikouw  ycviicfj  xai  uixiaxncf) 
ouvxurxopf.vov.  Kui  touxo  (.ujvxoi  Jipoc  xqv  orpittcriav  xf|v  xtbv 
UTcixrfiCDv  oxe  p£v  vdp  u7tX<bc  Kai.  ancpipcpipvcoc  tcui  tb;  trjq  aicoi>- 
<micf|c  ckuotoc  cxei  KuxaXfiystoq  (ou5ei<;  8s  Ttdvxco;  rtdvxcov  upi- 
kvsitui,  pqbsvoq  aoxbv  SKtpsuyovxo^),  xoxc.  chg  |ifj  Ttdvxaw 
dapaAwq  6nt>*appavopsvou  tou  dkobovTOs,  yevikij  to  prjpa  ou- 
vsxdxOii,  pspiKf|v  Ttco^  xrjv  dvxiXrpjnv  xfic  ycviKijc  5iiXonar|<;‘  die 
5c  tb;  6(psi/.i'-|v  xi<;  £xwv  *ui  dvdyKT)v  fj  ko,i  po6Xr|oiv  ibiav  dvcX- 
Xi7td>c  xai  daipaXftx;  xou  X6yoi>  dKpouaOai  Kai  dvxdx»>o0ai.  ouxco 
Kai  dk'outi,  xotc,  cb^  oXucrj;;  oticniq  ifjc  xof>  Xbyou  K«xaXfp|«xov;, 
cic  aixiaTiKT|v  i]  ouvxaci;  tra/Ori, 

[Akoui 5  ‘hear’  takes  the  genitive  and  the  accusative,  and  Lhis  relates 
to  the  meaning  of  the  cases.  When  one  simply  hears  without  special 
attention  but  just  as  one  catches  the  sound  (no-one  gels  everything 
in  its  entirety,  with  nothing  escaping  him),  the  verb  is  constructed 
with  the  genitive,  indicating  a  partial  grasp,  as  the  hearer  has  not 
taken  in  everything  in  complete  accuracy;  but  when  someone,  from 
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duly,  necessity,  or  personal  inclination  lo  listen  lo  what  is  said 
without  any  omissions  or  mistakes,  hears  in  this  way,  then,  as  his 
grasp  is  of  its  entirety,  the  construction  is  made  with  the  accusative.] 
(Jahn  1839:  15) 

Glykys  places  the  differential  signification  of  the  two  cases  used  with 
verbs  like  akoud  ‘hear1  on  a  partial  and  almost  casual  heaving,  as  opposed 
to  attentive  listening.  In  fact  the  genitive  is  more  commonly  used  with 
the  human  source  of  what  is  heard  and  the  accusative  with  what  actually 
is  heard.  He  is  obviously  concerned  to  press  the  partitivily  of  the  genitive 
as  far  as  he  can:  the  two  cases  are  not  very  clearly  distinguished  with  this 
verb,  as  can  be  seen  in  texts. 

"Hxci?  oOv,  6$  olpai.  tAXf.ov  icai  Sid  jiXeicrcojv  diroSuSaynevov  xbv 
Av  xi]  pia  xab aol^uyia  t potto v  xfj<;  oovtaSco)?*  euprivtat  6A  Kai 
tni  tfjc  SeuxApa;  ou^oyitt;  ouk  dXiya  td>v  piipdxcov,  SoxiKTj  5t]a6- 
voxt  Kui  aixiaxucfi  auvtaTxopeva'  Kai  8rjXov  Kai  xaoxa  6?  ttpo^ 
xf|v  aripaaiav  xf|v  xd>v  7tx6at;a>v  8A*/Vcxai  tfjv  abvxac.iv,  otov  Xe- 
yopcv  Swpoupai  aot  xd,  /.Ayopf.v  fie  Kai-  8a>poupai  ac  xoiaSe  dvxi 
xoC‘  cb  noicb  as  tab;  xoiaiaSe  dcopeub;-  bXov  yap  auxov  ijdAroc  i'i 
65A  nice,  SiaxiGqpi  au  xot^  Scopqpaaiv.  Aid  xouxo  Kai  6c  Ttcpi  o/vOu 
xf] v  xfjc  aixiaxiKf];  AvxabOa  ab vxaqiv  ASAqaxo  xb  |5qpa.  FldXiv  to 
7tpoaKi>vd)  8oxiKfi  opoiax;  Kai  ainaxiKq  opdxai  auviattopcvov, 
dXX'  oxu  pev  to  rtpoaKuvd)  ei'Xx]Jtxai  onto)  trtoq,  olov  (hr  5eop£vo)C 
Kai  biuw.jmnKOTCoq  Kai  oiovd  XaxpcoxiKw;  7tpoaepxopat  aoi, 
8oxiki']  auviaxTcxai,  wenrep  8f|  Kai  abxo  to  Xaxpabto  Kai  xd  dpottr 
dxuv  <5A  auxov  xdv  npooKuvoupevov  6i]Xoi  xic,  6<;  tq  xiprj  tt\c, 
itpoaKuviiaf.ax;  JtF.pipdXXeiv  pouXcxai  Kai  oiovei  7tpoaKuvi]x6v 
TiOevai,  6c  itepi  oXqv  xt’]v  fmoaxaaiv  xobxo  AvStuKvopevoc  Kai 
rtpdc  t68r  xi  bTtdycov  Kai  SiaxiOci;  tf8o<;  xrjs  xipqc;,  tote  altumiq) 
anvxd^cr  ob  yap  8oaei  to  toioutov  Soikf,  dXXd  ftpaor.i  pdXiaxd 

TIVt  7ECpi  TO  UJlOKCtpCVOV  Kai  CVF.pVF.ia. 

T.jti  pAvxoi  i\\q  xpixn;  aupxtXoKfjc  kui  au^uyiac,  6<;  Kai  AvroxApco 
eucopev,  oux  cupqvxai  pqpaxa  yeviKfj  opob  Kai  ikmKij  cruvxax- 
xbpeva  did  xo  Avavxun^  Axaiv  xpottov  tivd  xo  SiSovui  xw  Xappdveiv. 
‘iiaabTox;  Kai  xo  koivcovw  cbpqxai  pAv  yevnefj  8okouv  auvxdxxF.a- 
Gai  Kai  SoTucfj,  xq  5’  dXqfieia  ob  auvxdxxF.xai,  olov  Xeyopcv 
koivo)v6  xou  aKcppaxo;  Kar  koivojvw  Tip  cpiXip,  Arc1  dXXrp  8A  Kai 
xouxo  xexaKxat  Kai  dXXrp'  to  pAv  yap  koivo>v6  Atu  xou  aupitpdxxav 
pexd  boxiKq;  Xcyopcvov  tip  npooomcp  fippoaxai,  to  8A  koivcov6 
dvxi  ton  paxA/to  x6  re  pay  pair  Kai  ouxe  Axi  xou  Ttpdypaxo^,  AvOa 
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f|  yeviKi'i,  duvapat  etnp.iv  xf|v  5otikt|v,  5i’  rj;  f]  too  aopTupdxTF.iv 
aripaaia,  elite  foci.  too  rcpoacbrcou  xdX.iv  duvapai  eineiv  ti'iv  ye- 
viki'iv-  8i*  ?\<;  A  too  11&T6X&1V  ou  ydp  t6  peifc/Riv  p.yei  gdbpav  eni 
too  npoodmmi,  of>5e  pe0e£ui  tk;  aoxdc  talvoi)  Kata  to  uKpiPec, 
ei  pn  npoomnov  etepov  xpdrcov  rb;  Ttpdypaxoq-  oXov  ydp  ti  Anti 
to  npoofonov,  oXou  5e  odw  £axi  pet  floret  v  dXXd  pepooc,  Saxe  too 
npooronoo  oudeic  pu0££ei  6$  npombirou,  uAV  taox;  xifc  %pr\csF.($Q 
adxod,  (be  eni  too  606X00,  kql  p.oti  ndXiv  x6  pet^xetv  eni  too 
npaypuio^'  <0$  tn  ftXX.cn  odv  Kai  dXXtj)  xcxaypevov,  06  Sittoj; 
Xeyopev  auvraxTecrOai  evxaoOa  dXXu  povaxox;  to  koivcovw,  puXXov 
8e  Kai  dKpiP&rxepov  to  prjpa  0eu>po6pevov  pid  icai  en’  dp<ponlpo>v 
coikc  aovTw^ei  imorcircxeiv,  xrj  xx\q  yeviKifo  Kai  oxc  ydp  dotuefi 
5okp»  oovidiTecrOtti,  np6?  yeviktiv  voeixai  e^av  Tqv  drcddoaiv 
die  ydp  eirtcopev.  6tr  KOivmvw  x<b  <j>lXq>  npdypaxoe  tivo^, 
Koivmvelv  uOxto  toiKapev  6r|Xo6v,  coaxe  dvai  k*ai  dvTebOev  pov- 
oei8fj  ti]  v  a6vxa£,iv  too  Koivcovtb. 

TuOxd  am  K«i  rcspi  xfjq  xpixTi<;  coxa)  cm^oyicic  too  pfj  duapuyeiV 
ae  xdpiv  pijd’  eni  toutoi;  xr'i  v  dKpipeiav.  Oo  pr|v  dXX’  ei  kai,  civ; 
e<pr|pev,  r|  yuviKT]  xrj  doxiKrj  eni  too  uutoO  pfipatoq  ft  pa  06  <piXei 
(be  enmXttaxov  napayiveaOai,  aXX’  1061  &><;  f|  doxiKf|  dovapiv  xiva 
idiax;  exci  ndvTOxe  xpdg  eaotov  ihptXKcaOai  t«  pf|paxa  tov  xponov 
xooTOv.  <bs  otav  tcc  xa>v  pi]pdxo)v  atipcuvopeva,  en’  dXXtov  evep- 
youpeva,  eieptov  xdpiv  Xeyiixau  oiov  too  Akoow  irpdq  veviid|v 
exovxoc  xf)v  aovxa^iv,  6xav  einojpev  aKouto  aou,  aoxoo  6r|Xo6pev 
too  Xeyovxos  dKodeiv  oxav  5e  tincopev  Akoihi)  aoi,  06  npo^  aoxov 
dovatm  tov  Xeyovta  xo  dieooa)  >xyeaOai  dXXa  npo^  exepov  exdpoo 
yap  dkooovxec  exepoo  xdpiv  diiXoopev  elvai  to  Akoouv,  np6<;  ov 
xfj  dotiKi'i  aovxdxxopev,  (b^  civ  ei  npoe  aoxov  eXiyopev.  6xr  aoi 
dKooa)  xddc,  nxor  aooye  eveKev.  <bc  oaxupdv  am  xabxa  dnopvnpo- 
vedawv  b);  66ai;  ydp  tote  i'i  aKpoaai;  Kai  fj  npo;  aotov  dnopvr|- 
poveoats  dovatai  Xoyi^eaOai. 

|Yoii  have  before  you  now  ihc  collocations  of  one  class  of  verbs 
in  full  and  amply  exemplified.  Rut  we  find  a  number  of  verbs 
having  the  second  type  of  collocation,  taking  Ihe  dative  and  ihc 
accusative.  It  is  clear  that  their  syntax  is  determined  by  the 
meanings  of  the  cases.  We  say:  tioroumai  sot  la  ‘T  present  some¬ 
thing  to  you’  and  doroitmai  se  totsde  ll  present  you  with  .some¬ 
thing’,  in  the  sense  of  eu  poiti  se  tens  toiahde  doreais  ‘I  benefit 
you  with  these  presents’;  for  1  am  treating  him,  a  whole  person. 
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kindly,  or  whatever,  with  my  gifts.  For  this  the  verb  takes  the 
accusative  case,  being  concerned  with  a  whole  entity.  In  the  same 
way  the  verb  prosktmd  ‘do  honour’  is  found  taking  the  dative 
and  the  accusative;  when  it  is  understood  as  if  i  am  coining  to 
you  imploringly,  submissively,  and  almost  religiously,  like  the  verb 
latreud  ‘serve  religiously',  and  other  such  verbs,  it  takes  the  da¬ 
tive.  Hut  when  it  is  clear  that  one  wishes  to  crown  the  man 
honoured  with  the  prestige  of  being  honoured,  manifesting  this 
in  regard  to  his  whole  personality,  invoking  and  selling  out  the 
nature  of  the  honour,  then  (he  accusative  ease  is  used.  This  is 
not  like  a  gift,  but  more  like  a  performance  and  an  action  in 
regard  to  the  one  so  treated. 

However,  in  regard  to  the  third  type  of  collocation  and  junc¬ 
ture.  as  I  mentioned  above,  you  will  not  in  fact  find  verbs  taking 
both  the  genitive  and  the  dative,  because  in  a  way  giving  and 
taking  are  opposites.  Thus  the  verb  koinono  ‘to  share'  appears  to 
take  the  genitive  along  with  the  dative,  but  this  is  not  so:  we  say 
koindnd  tou  skemmatos  ‘I  share  in  the  enquiry’  (genitive)  and 
koinono  toi  phiidi  ‘I  share  things  with  my  friend’  (dative),  but 
each  refers  to  something  different,  koinono  in  the  sense  of  collab¬ 
orating,  used  with  the  dative,  is  attached  Lo  the  person;  but 
koinono  in  (he  sense  of  taking  a  share  is  attached  to  the  thing 
shared.  I  cannot  in  respect  of  a  thing,  where  the  genitive  belongs, 
use  a  dative,  whose  meaning  is  collaboration;  nor  in  respect  of  a 
person  can  I  use  the  genitive,  where  the  meaning  is  taking  a 
share;  there  is  no  place  for  taking  a  share  in  a  person,  nor  will 
one,  strictly  speaking,  lake  a  share  in  him,  unless  the  person  is 
in  some  way  treated  as  a  thing.  A  person  is  a  whole  and  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  share  in  a  whole,  hut  only  in  a  part  of  it; 
so  no-one  will  have  a  share  in  a  person,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
use  of  him,  as  with  a  slave,  and  that  is  sharing  in  a  thing  again. 
We  say  then  that  koinono  is  used  with  the  one  or  the  other  singly 
and  not  in  a  double  manner;  rather,  when  the  verb  is  looked  at 
more  accurately,  it  is  constructed  with  one  case,  the  genitive,  in 
both  constructions.  When  it  seems  to  take  the  dative  it  is  under¬ 
stood  lo  have  a  genilival  reference;  when  we  say  koinond  toi 
phildi  pragtnalds  linos  ‘I  share  the  thing  with  a  friend’,  we  appar¬ 
ently  say  that  we  are  taking  a  share  for  him,  and  so  the  case 
syntax  of  koinono  is  still  unitary. 
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So  much  for  the  third  type  of  syntactic  collocation,  so  you 
will  not  lack  accurate  information  about  all  this.  Though,  as  wc 
have  said,  the  genitive  does  not  occur  with  the  dative  in  relation 
to  the  same  verb  for  the  most  part,  you  must  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  at  all  times  the  dative  has  a  power  of  its  own  to  attract 
verbs  to  itself,  as  when  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  directed  to 
others,  is  said  to  be  on  someone  elsc’s  behalf.  For  example,  while 
akoud  ‘hear’  takes  the  genitive,  when  we  say  akoud  sou  ‘I  hear 
you’  (genitive)  we  mean  that  wc  hear  the  person  speaking;  nev¬ 
ertheless.  when  we  say  akoud  soi  'I  hear  for  you’  (dative)  akoud 
‘hear’  cannot  refer  to  hearing  the  speaker  himself  but  to  another. 
Hearing  someone  we  make  it  clear  that  we  are  hearing  him  for 
the  sake  of  someone  else,  in  relation  to  whom  the  dative  case  is 
used,  as  if  wc  said  to  him  soi  akoud  nick  *1  hear  this  for  you’ 
(dative),  that  is  to  say  ‘'for  your  sake,  intending  to  repeal  it  to 
you  later  on”.  Then  the  listening  and  the  repeating  of  it  to  him 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  gift-1  (Jahn  1839:  22  27) 

Glykvs  is  here  dealing  with  verbs  that  construct  with  either  the  dative  or 
the  accusative.  The  concept  of  wholeness  is  again  referred  to  as  part  of 
the  basic  meaning  of  the  accusative  case.  The  distinction  is  made  between 
the  focus  on  the  recipient  (accusative)  and  the  focus  on  the  gift  or. 
abstractly,  the  service  (accusative)  to  the  recipient  (dative).  The  concept 
of  giving  is  easily  extended  to  submission  or  self-giving. 

His  discussion  of  an  alleged  class  of  verbs  constructing  with  either  the 
genitive  or  the  dative  in  (he  same  sort  of  relationships  as  the  verbs  already 
said  to  construct  with  the  genitive  and  the  accusative  and  with  the  dative 
and  the  accusative,  is  interesting  and  syntactically  as  well  as  semantically 
important.  A  verb  like  koindnS  ‘share’  always  has  two  semantic  aspects, 
taking  or  having  a  share  and  giving  a  share.  In  fact,  both  cases  can  he 
used  with  the  same  verb  in  a  single  sentence,  as  in  koindnS  soi  tou  agrou 
1  share  the  field  with  you,  1  give  you  a  share  of  the  field',  the  genitive 
being,  in  fact,  understood  when  only  the  dative  overtly  appears,  as  he 
poinls  out.  This  is  very  different  to  the  alternative  choices  of  one  ease  or 
the  other  with  different,  though  related,  meanings.  He  goes  on  lo  point 
out  that  verbs  like  this  are  not  distinctively  collocated  with  the  dative, 
and  that  this  use  refers  not  to  the  basic  meaning  of  the  verb  but  to  the 
VP  as  a  whole,  whether  another  oblique  case  is  used  or  not. 

His  point  is  that  the  dative  has  its  own  specific  (bcnefactive)  relation¬ 
ship  not  to  the  basic  meaning  of  the  verb,  but  to  any  VP,  be  it  a  single 
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verb  or  a  verb  already  collocated  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  another 
oblique  case.  Schematically  the  difference  between  the  two  constructions 
can  be  set  out  in  this  way: 

-VP— __  __ 

V-—-—  — — -NI» 

krato  ‘hold,  grasp'  deny  ‘spear’  (accusative) 


or 

-VP-_ 

V-—-"""  — —  NP 

krato  ‘hold  power  over  toil  xtratou  the  army’  (genitive) 

but 


V 


-VP; 


koinono  ‘share’ 


—VP, 

"-NP 


roti  agrou  ‘the  field'  (genitive) 


"--NP 

soi  ‘you’  (dative) 


Giykys  gives  an  example  of  the  verb  akoud  'hear*  with  an  accusative 
pronoun,  and  his  sentence  can  be  schematized  like  this: 


NP— 
soi  ‘for  you' 


.—  VP,-—.. 


VP? 


akotto  ‘hear'  lade  ‘these  things’ 


This  construction  is  distinct  from  that  of  specific  verbs  of  giving, 
saying  etc.,  in  which  the  indirect  (dative)  object  and  the  direct  (accusative) 
object  arc  on  the  same  level  of  structure.  These  two  uses  of  the  dative 
are,  in  fact,  seen  in  a  single  scnlcnec  in  the  Homeric  lines  (Iliad  14.501  — 
502): 

eipemenai  nioi,  Troes,  agauou  Ilioncos 
patri  philoi  kai  mclri  go£menai  en  megaroisin 

(lit.  Trojans,  say  for  me  to  the  father  and  mother  of  noble  ldomeneus  to 
weep  in  their  home). 

In  fact  almost  any  transitive  or  intransitive  verb  can  be  linked  in  this 
way  to  serve  as  the  carrier  of  a  “benefaclive  dative”,  which  would 
normally  be  translated  by  English  for  instead  of  to,  the  usual  preposition 
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with  verbs  of  giving,  etc.  In  Glykys's  words  this  is  expressed  by  its  “power 
to  attract  verbs  to  itself*.  The  following  examples  from  classical  Greek 
will  further  illustrate  this  construction:  pas  ant-r  hautoi  ponei 1  every  man 
works  for  himself  (Sophocles,  Ajax  1366):  emmeinulv  moi  hois  edetthen 
hytnon  m?  thoryfmn  ‘continue  to  do  for  me  what  I  asked  of  you,  not  to 
interrupt'  (Plato  Apologia  Socralis  30c).  In  the  latter  example  the  verb 
emmeno  ‘stand  by,  abide  by’  regularly  constructs  with  a  dative,  here  hots 
edehhen  ‘what  I  asked’,  and  the  pronoun  mot  ‘for  me*  is  a  separate 
constituent,  linked  with  the  higher  VP.  This  use  of  the  dative  is  akin  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  “ethic  dative”  (Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit?  *tcll  me,  what 
is  Cclsus  doing?’,  etc.). 

Though  he  does  not  deal  separately  with  prepositional  case  govern¬ 
ment.,  in  the  verb  hypakouo  'obey',  which  regularly  lakes  the  dative,  he 
attributes  such  a  construction  to  the  semantic  force  of  the  prepositional 
prefix  hyp(<Y/  ‘under  carrying  the  meaning  of  submissiveness  or  subor¬ 
dination  into  the  verb  as  a  whole  (Jahn  1839:  26):  kalholou  katischeuouses 
tes  pro  (he  sens  eis  ihi  toil  hypotdssomai  kai  hypopipid  semasian  [the  prep¬ 
osition  forcing  into  the  verb  as  a  whole  the  meaning  of  hypotdssomai  'be 
subject  to'  and  hypopipid  ‘fall  down  before  (someone)’J. 

Glykys's  account  of  the  dative  construction  appears  to  be  original.  It 
is  not  found  in  Priscian,  nor  in  the  extant  works  of  Apollonius;  and  it  is 
important. 

'Aaau  yap  f.ircidr)  tf|v  io)v  prjpdxtDV  xe  Kai  dvopaxtov  cr6vxac.iv 
icaxd  xo  Suvaxov  croi  hnipOpcoaapev,  xr|V  xouxcov  Koivroviov  koi 
aovdipctav  Kuxd  xov  SucXofiv  xfj$  Koivtovia:;  xtov  uvOpcimaw  xpoirov 
mcoQgpevoi,  pcao  au  Pt)  Osiori q  kv  xdoxtj)  Kai  xfj;  aixiai;,  6ui  to 
dvayKtxkoc  kni  n(ioa\<;  Koivtoviai;  if.  Kai  Kpd^eai  Kai  xuottiv  cm> 
crOar  fikoc  dv  cTij,  Kai  irpo<;  xtjv  FCrjq  Kai  TFAFroxepav  ouvxa^iv 
xoO  /voyou  pi)  drroKapetv.  dXXd  Kai  rcepi  xauxri^  SoOvai  ooi.  (he, 
Suvaxov,  xi\e,  6p06xr|xo;  xooc  xurcooc-  odipu  xt  yap  6  Xoyoc,  fc  to 
rcXfjpeq  rfppou;  Kai  prAratv.  6^  frenvo,  Kai  auxo^  ouyKsipF.vo:;.  la 
yoOv  xtov  eipp&v,  <hc  Sqrnpev,  iKuvajc  ooi  SiapOpcooavxFC,  xo  fe£fj c, 
dv  Kai  rrepi  tt|<;  xtov  pf.Xcov  ooi  5iapxiac  Kai  dppoGxiaq  xov  /.oyov 
7toiT|o6pF0a'  critao  Kai  yap  xf|v  evxeAfj  xoO  Aoyou  kivt|oiv  Kai  uri 
Tcdvxa  xpdmv  xfXfco^  drcodoipev  dv  aor  rcepi  xauxa  yap  Kai  xf)V 
auxtov  auvdipaav,  (oz,  ypt),  Kai  mivia^iv  Kai  6  Xeyopevo;  aoXoi- 
Kiopoc,  5<77cep  roxi  ycoAoxri^  ev  iq>  A,6ya>,  <paivrxai,  icrpi.  06  or. 
(ppovxioat  6fT  odSfiv  xi  rjxxov  xcT>v  kuXXiotcov  Fni  xrj  ypaqifj 
iSuopdxwv  Kai  tbpaiopaxoiv  dxxiKtov,  pdAAov  pfcv  ouv  Kai  ftcitiX^ov 
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toutcdv  yap  oaov  fiv  n?  K'ai  pet kyjet,  oi>  pr.prao;.  ocrov 
evSauv  ii  va  too  Jicpi  Tania  icaX>-ou<;  icaL  gapi-nav  Ey/av  Xoyic70r)ae- 
xar  id  5c  irpooicxaiciv  Era  xoiq  xoioiVtou;  icaL  ydo/uCciv  itoau  to 
atcryo?  icai  6  ymoc. 

["Now  that  we  have  done  our  besl  lo  set  oui  the  syntax  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  suggesting  that  their  association  and  connection  accord  to 
the  twofold  manner  of  human  communication,  taking  in  the  reason 
for  these  through  the  necessity  for  it  lo  be  in  line  with  all  spoken 
intercourse  and  all  activities,  it  would  be  sensible  not  to  give  up  in 
face  of  the  consequential  and  fuller  syntax  of  the  sentence  but  lo 
give  you.  as  far  as  vve  can,  an  outline  of  what  is  correct. 

A  sentence  is  a  sort  of  body,  and  like  a  body  it  consists  entirely 
of  joints  and  limbs.  We  have  already  told  you  enough  about  the 
joints,  and  now  we  will  go  on  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  shaping 
and  arrangement  of  the  limbs;  in  this  way  you  will  have  before  you 
an  account  of  the  whole  operation  of  language  and  of  its  use  in  all 
circumstances.  It  is  in  these  limbs  and  their  connections  and  syntax 
that,  as  one  would  suspect,  what  is  called  solecism,  that  is  lameness 
in  the  sentence,  makes  its  appearance.  You  must  pay  attention  to 
this,  which  involves  nothing  less  than  the  finest  styles  of  written 
literature  and  the  beauties  of  the  Attic  authors.  More  than  this,  as 
long  as  one  shares  in  this  correctness,  one  meets  with  no  censure, 
save  to  the  extent  to  which  one  is  thought  lacking  beauty  and  grace 
in  these  matters;  but  stumbling  and  lame  writing  in  these  respects 
resull  in  great  shame  and  ridicule  ]  (Jahn  1839:  34  —  35) 

By  “joints  and  limbs'’  Glykys  seems  to  be  referring  to  today's  constituents, 
which  must  be  properly  attached  to  the  body  of  a  well-formed  sentence; 
in  later  sections  he  is  concerned  about  the  loose  parataxis  of  nomisiatm 
penclentes  and  other  solecisms  in  recent  and  current  Byzantine  Greek.  Ilis 
emphasis  on  the  excellence  of  classical  literature  and  the  need  to  maintain 
its  standards  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  his  book,  as  it  is  in  others. 

ei  y&p  xi?  eiTtor  £y<$)  7ttpuxoiojv  6  icTyo?  Eneocv,  daOvdf.toc  Ecttiv 
6  X.6yoc  Kdi  oG  onpuivei  bitcp  ko!  6  XEycov  Poo/xiai' 

To'  av rb  rcapi  rtrwbv  tovjto  pbvov  doovhetw?  f|  pd},>,ov 

oG5epiav  £yei  6i)Xcomv  tbaafam?  kql  to1  6  ictyo?  Ejtf.of.v  ofi  6t|Aoi 
n,  itpo?  ye  5ijv  tov  voOv  tou  Xeyovro?’  pouXsTai  yap  6  Af.ytov 
eviaOSa  6iy»dKrai,  the-  ev  iqj  7iepi7taieiv  epe  6  loiyo?  eiteoc-  ioGto 
5c,  eo>?  civ  stc’  eCOeia?  fj  id  iccbXa  Eiapcpifycva,  oudaproc  SqXofnai, 
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ei  \ir\  auv5u9\j  i)  c60e?a,  ti;  £v  tolc  ovop aaiv  drcopev,  y8VI_ 

Kf| v,  tig  etvar  fij.ioO  Ttepi7taxo0vTo<;  6  xolyoc,  xouto  yap  kui 

if|v  SriXtocnv  'i'fp.  dKCpaiav,  (he,  ago  epoo  TtepiTtaxouvTOi;  Kai  6 
xcuxo;  Sne< if: 

|  It'  someone  says  egd  peripafdn  ho  loichos  epesen  ‘I  walking  the  wall 
fell  down*,  the  sentence  is  syntactically  ill-formed  and  does  not 
express  what  the  speaker  intends,  egd  peripaton  T  walking'  by  itself 
is  ill-formed  and  defective,  or  rather  it  has  no  signification.  Likewise 
ho  loichos  epesen  ‘the  wall  fell  down'  does  not  convey  a  meaning 
so  far  as  the  speaker's  intention  is  concerned.  He  wants  to  say  that 
during  his  walking  the  wall  fell  down;  but  as  long  as  the  constituents 
are  pul  in  the  nominative,  the  meaning  is  not  expressed  unless  the 
nominative  is  syntactically  linked  to  a  genitive,  as  with  nouns;  we 
want  email  peripatountos  (genitive)  ho  loichos  epese  'while  1  was  the 
wall  fell  down'.  This  has  a  fully  expressed  meaning  that  my  walking 
and  the  falling  of  the  wall  were  taking  place  at  the  same  lime.l 
(Jahn  1839:  35-36) 

The  unacceptable  sentence  ego  peripaion  ho  lokhos  epesen  'I  walking  the 
wall  fell  down’  was  a  familiar  example  of  this  type  of  solecism  (cf.  p.  1 13 
above). 

'HvtcOOuv  Kai  jiXaY»aap6<;  to  xfj;  ycviKijc  ayjipa  Ttpomiyopaixau 
ti;  In'  atVtifc  xtiv  uAAtov  mtiaemv  Kai  xtiv  KtiXu>v  ivoxttpi^opf.vcov 
Kai  Kaxa  <puoiv  ei<;  to  [kpriKoq  aoviaxop^vrov.  'Qq  yap  dci  tcov 
xexvrixfov  eyei  KaxaoKaiaapaxow  opOov  yap  tn'  dp0ti  otpaXepdv 
xi'iv  u5pav  Kfii  oi’>k  avTtoxc  paKpov  d  pfj  id/iaxa 

X(p  tektovi  xr)^  c7cixeipf|ae(0C  pp.xaj.iP.Aeiv  5d,  d/Kapmq)  be  pdXiatut 
Xppadpcvoc  oyfjpaxt  ouptpepdvxoK  Kai  arnopova);  xpf|oexai  7tpo<; 
tfjv  dopaXeiuv  ouxo)  Kai  7tepi  Tijc  yuvuerje  von  oat  XPh'  7&P 
7tx6aeo>;  6xl  ton  ye.vonc;  area  xfjc;  edOeiaq  F.yKXiGdoT|s>  S  bf|  Kai 
nXayiaopoc;  xoi<;  ypappaxiaxaiv;,  tic  dprjTai.  Akai'iOii,  Kai  xiva 
nepiO'/f|s  Kai  auvoxnc  evxcOGev  xorcov  Kaxd  x?)v  xof>  yevooc,  tiernep 
ctpnv>  oiKet6xr|xa  Xaponap^,  dotpaXh?  xaT^  Ttxtioeoi  x^>Pa  ttpoc 
UTtoboxnv  Kai  xou;  ton  Xoyoo  xphpacn  K'ai-  KtiXovc;  yeyovev,  tierxe 
zn'  auxfjv  xd  uXXoxphjK;  f.yovxa,  ti?  utpupev,  ®uvepx«j0ai  Kai 
oi)YKOAAfio0ai  pT|xp6s  xivoj;  kcil  vevou;  xrjc  ixxtioeo>^  anxot?  tioao- 
ei  yevevngEvnc  kui  xf|v  baqxiAeiav  Kai  KOtvtnviav  tpucnKti;  xcT> 
rcXayiaopti  KapeyopevTis,  KcxOa  6f|  Kai  oxi  xai$  oiKobopaic  optipev 
exov,  xotq  6p0oi<;  xd  n)Ayia  Kai  xoiq  ftXXctx;  f.xoooL  ton  ayfipaxo? 
npdc  do<pdXeiav  Kai  fcbpav  uixoKP.ipeva. 
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[This  is  why  we  speak  of  the  obliqueness  of  Ihc  genitive  case  forms; 
the  other  cases  and  constituents  are  constructed  and  held  in  their 
syntactic  position  by  this  case.  It  is  like  the  equipment  of  a  skilled 
workman:  two  uprights  are  insecure  and  would  not  stay  in  position 
for  long  if  the  workman  did  not  have  to  lake  immediate  care  and 
use  a  slanting  construction  sensibly  and  carefully  to  make  it  safe. 
This  is  how  we  must  think  about  the  genitive.  This  case  was  inflected 
from  the  nominative  for  generic  use,  and  this  is  what  the  gram¬ 
marians  called  obliqueness  (slanting),  and  it  took  on  the  meaning 
of  containing  and  holding  from  its  generic  signification.  It  became 
a  safe  haven  for  the  rest  of  the  cases  and  for  the  segments  and 
constituents,  so  that  constituents  with  other  relations  could  come 
and  join  themselves  to  it;  it  had  become  like  a  maternal  and  genetic 
ease,  naturally  supplying  security  and  fellowship  by  its  obliqueness, 
as  we  see  in  buildings.  The  uprights  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
framework  are  held  securely  in  position  by  the  cross-pieces.]  (Jahn 
1839:  36-37) 

The  genitive  was  regarded  as  the  oblique  case  par  excellence  among  the 
Greek  grammarians.  Morphologically  it  was  listed  first  in  the  oblique 
case  paradigm  of  nouns  and  pronouns  and  used  as  the  source  or  starting 
point  for  the  formation  of  the  dative  and  accusative  (cf.  Hilgard  1894  I: 
3.4  ~  13).  Syntactically  it  was  the  only  case  in  Greek  that  could  be  directly 
linked  to  another  noun  {Petr on  oikia  ‘Peter's  house’),  as  well  as  to  verbs 
and  prepositions  (ef.  Sophronius  in  Hilgard  1894  II:  379.1  —2:  protetaktai 
tes  do  tikes,  hod  pros  onoma  kai  rherna  kyrids  syn  (asset  ai  [it  is  listed  before 
the  dative,  because  it  is  properly  constructed  with  both  the  noun  and  the 
verb]). 

Glykvs  plays  on  the  “maternal”  aspect  of  the  genitive  by  appealing  to 
the  genetic  meaning  of  the  underlying  noun  gems  ‘slock,  family’.  His 
simile  of  uprights  in  a  building  needing  cross  pieces  or  slanting  supports 
is  typical  of  his  style.  The  genitive  absolute  entou  peripatountos  ‘while  I 
was  walking’,  may  be  considered  to  lie  leaning  on  the  main  verb  in  the 
full  sentence  and  thereby  supporting  it  in  a  unified  construction. 

oO  pqv  u9u)u  ye  navxditaai  paiv6|iftva  xfj;  Xupqc,  ev  yvpf|aci 
6j.igk  ton;  Jia>,«ioic  TcapEiXqppevu,  (i  K«i  cokcwicvok;  OscnponpEva 
tq;  &Xq0riu<;  xe  xai  xq;  6p96tqTO<;  of)K  dxoxiirrsi,  oxotov  ccrci 
TKzpa  Kg  jroiqxfj  xo‘  u(.uptn  8’  e^opevoj  ycpapwxcpoc  fjev  ’08o(T(TEn;, 
Koti  xo-  m>v  xe  8iV  Epyvoj.i£v<n  teen  t'  dvoqaev  cxcpoq,  Kui  uxcpu 
xaOxu  yap  uoficam  yeviicf|v  jidXurm  fcm^qTEiv,  d)c  clvar  apooiv  8’ 
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££o|i£voiv  ycpapd)iF.poQ  fjcv  'Obncrocu^  ouk  dvdyicri  fife  £vxaG9a 
TCAayiu^av  f.Ic,  xf|v  vf.vik^v  d  pfcv  yap  autwv  t(5v  KaOt|p^vo)v 
sxspov  fjv  xpoaomov  rcepi  oti  e/.£ycxo  to-  yepup6xEpo<;  ijev*  yeviicf| 

C7i"  aiHfdv  tixpeita  ^qxcTcGai  did  to  ouxco  Sgeiv  xu  5tr|png£vu  Kai 
dXXoipia  mivii0£oOat  Kai  ouyko/Juia6ai  kai  xd  auvx<mccF0ut 
/.apptivciv  find  YCViKfjg’  fivtafiOu  M  6  yepapwxepos  £v  x6  KaOfjaOai 
etc  f.oxi  icov  KaOruicvcov,  K«i  dpoiov  f.otiv  6c  f.i  fftcycv  6  Etc 
KaOi'ipf.voc  ycpapmxepoc  eaxi  Oaxcpoir  f.i  ydp  Kai  XF.yogev,  6q 
ycviKiy;  F.axi  to  am-apgoxxciv  piiXtaxa  Kai  to  auvxuxxEiv.  (luA 
Kai  fj  cfifiua  f.Jii  xoo  auxoi>  xpoaxonoi)  f.i>0£u  duvaxai  (TOvurcxF.cOar 
Suvaoat  ydp  siitEtv  £y6  7CF.pirtaxojv  cvf.xdxov  xa>  Sf.ivi  x<ov  eiaxq- 
Sriwv.  6  auxo<;  ydp  foxiv  6  Ttr.putaxwv  apa  Kai  6  evxi>x6v,  oij 
ddvacroi  8e  eitcciv  cy6  nEpinaxwv  o  <p(Aoc  ouvr|vxrp«;i. 

[Some  constructions  that  appear  to  be  not  entirely  faultless  and  are 
found  in  the  ancient  writers*  usage  none  Ihe  less,  if  they  are  examined 
closely,  do  not  fall  away  in  accuracy  and  correctness.  Compare 
what  we  find  in  the  poet  (Ilomer):  'Both  of  them  sitting  down 
(nominative)  Odysseus  was  the  more  distinguished’,  and  ‘Two  of 
them  coming,  the  other  of  them  thought’,  and  so  on.  These  would 
seem  to  require  the  genitive,  leading  to  amphofn  d’hezomenom  ge- 
rardteros  ecu  Odysseus ,  but  in  this  type  of  sentence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  words  oblique  and  put  them  in  the  genitive.  If  the 
person  about  whom  was  said  gerardleros  een  *he  was  more  distin¬ 
guished’  was  someone  other  than  the  two  men  seated,  the  genitive 
would  be  required,  because  in  this  interpretation  we  would  have 
two  separate  and  different  constituents  to  be  joined  and  bound 
together  and  this  syntactic  joining  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
genitive.  But  in  the  example  given  above  the  more  distinguished 
person  is  one  of  those  who  are  sitting,  and  it  is  as  if  he  had  said 
‘One  of  those  sitting  down  was  more  distinguished  than  the  other*. 

If  we  say  that  syntactic  conjoining  is  the  particular  function  of  the 
genitive,  a  nominative  can  still  be  joined  to  a  nominative  with 
reference  to  the  same  person,  you  may  say  ego  peripaton  enetychon 
toi  detni  Ion  epiiedeidn  ‘While  walking  1  chanced  on  one  of  my 
friends'  because  Ihe  one  walking  and  the  one  chancing  on  his  friend 
are  the  same  person:  but  you  cannot  say  ego  peripaton  ho  phitos 
synenttkei  ‘I  walking  my  friend  met  (me)’.J  (Jahn  1839:  37  38) 

In  the  passage  just  given  Glykys  has  to  recognized  the  acceptability  of 

one  noun  in  the  nominative  being  subordinated  to  another  nominative, 
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if  the  second  noun  is  included  in  the  reference  of  the  first.  The  point  is 
made  clearly:  the  example  ampho  d'hezomeno  geraroteros  een  Odysseus 
‘(of)  the  two  men  silling  down  Odysseus  was  the  more  distinguished’ 
makes  it  clear  that  Odysseus  was  one  of  those  sitting  down.  With  the 
firsl  Iwo  words  put  in  the  genitive  (amphoin  hezommoin)  the  Greek 
sentence  would  be  ambiguous:  it  could  mean  ihe  same  as  the  previous 
sentence,  but  as  the  genitive  was  the  case  used  for  the  referent  of  a 
comparative  adjective,  it  could  also  be  interpreted  as  ‘Odysseus  was  more 
distinguished  than  the  two  men  who  were  sitting  down'.  The  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  genitive  had  a  partitive  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
parative  meaning;  in  English  there  would  be  no  need  of  disambiguation, 
as  the  two  words  of  and  than  provide  the  necessary  contrast:  Odysseus 
was  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two  nten  who  were  silting  and  Odysseus 
was  more  distinguished  than  the  two  men  who  were  sitting  down. 

OiAdaxpaTOs  ye  pf|v  6  /.Tipvioq,  6/*oc  ctel  ttjv  kuivotiixu  xpu7t6- 
pevo;  Kai  arccipoKdXoK  xu  pdAiaxa  uuxi]  */p»iadpcvoq,  xoic  pev 
apyavoiepor;  lowc  cvificiv  ouk  cpon/.ijOr).  fjTtou  Kai  ckg>v  rcapei5e, 
xf te  6’  cc;  uaxcpov  too  edou;  Trapaxpijocax;  Xajidpcvoc,  Kai  (fob 
xanxiic  xfjv  oppijv  cic  xo  KdLvbv  Ttoioopevos;,  abxfj  pbv  xr|  pcxpiq 
£auxou  Kaivoxoirjoei  d<p0ov(a;  Kai  u6f.g>:;  Kai  KaxaKopto^  (be  koi- 
v6xt|xi  Kai  aovr|0ei(i  Kaxcxptjoaxo.  xorv  6>./.cov  m'  t/Ayicszov 
xa6ti,i  xpi^oapevcDV,  ch^  dv  xou  dx67ion  Kai  trie  xoAprjc  ouvaia- 
Oavopcvcov  arcb  6c  xauxtic  aux6<;  7tpoocqcopicrkT.lv  Kai  Kaivorcoiciv 
dpqdpcvoc,  f.tu  itdouv  crxpoofiv  xc  Kai  kuptuiv  xobc  Aoyooc  Kai 
xov  r.n'  auxoic  axppaTiapov  iqfiyayc,  Kai  xuq  jcttbociq,  d>q  ctn/c 
Kai  cbq  edoqev  at  wo,  oovujrxer  xoiq  yap  uoxepov,  doi>v6cx(oq  Kai 
ptj  Kuxd  xov  xujv  dpxaicov  tutcov  6ia  x(bv  7tapcppo>.(bv  crovdirioum 
xa;  7tx(baeiq,  rcpooipbc  Kai  araKoA.oo0r|Ottc,  xf|v  pev  euO&lav  a7to- 
">.oxo v  cuv  Kaxd  xobc  dpxaiouc  Kai  xo  £0oc  oox’  Eyvco  obxc  c(3ooa- 
f|0r|»  dSiaoxdxtoq  6c  ouvdTxxajv  xfj  cnayopcvr|,  dvxi  ycvikTp;  xrj 
cbGeia  Ka0apd>q  Kai  epepavdx  expnoaxo.  ’KvxcbOcv  Kai  dxo7ta>v 
rjKo/vOnOncrcv  eopoc  oo  yap  C7xi  xq>  xou  £0ouq  xbrnp  povov  x&pav 
i(p  dtoTtm  6b6u>KCV,  dXV  d5ia<p6pu>c,  oteoi  6fj  k*ai  xuxoi.  xrj  cbOcia 
dvxi  xrj^  ycvtKfjq  xprjtai  k«l  7t>.ayiaopou*  ck  xcav  cikovwv  yap 
abiou  xd  xoiabxa  ooi  e^ci>.8Ktai-  tpr|oi  noo  xd>v  xijq  ypa^iKtjc 
TtivdKwv  cov  tu  xc7>v  cikovcov  xqj  jxaifti  Stcqctatv*  f|  6e  f.Lkojv 
©hprov  Coin'  d/abacioi;*  6  Ka7tavcuq  5c  xd  xsiyri  P>.c7t£i  rcr.puppovcTw 
xac  eTtdXqctq  (be  K>.ipuKi  aXcoxdq,  oft  pf|v  pdAAf.xui  rcco  died  xebv 
F.ird/.^ccav,  Akvoovtsc  jcou  oi  ©ppaioi  ap^ai  pax^S'  iv  xv|  after! 
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TtfiAiv  >.6yiov  yap  ti  6  Tcipcoiaq  Xf.vf.i,  xf.ivov  rlc  Mevociicca,  xov 
tou  Kpr.ovxoi;,  ch<;  ftTtoOavcbv,  cv9a  q  ycia  toi")  SpetKovroc,  £tau06pa 
f\  rt6>vi;  my 

[Philostratus  the  Lemnian  was  wholly  in  favour  of  innovations  and 
used  them  to  the  maximum  without  any  taste;  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  note  of  the  older  writers  -  indeed  he  deliberately  overlooked 
them;  he  seized  on  the  misuses  of  the  later  style,  making  them  the 
starting  point  for  his  rush  into  novelty,  making  quite  exeessive  use 
of  the  innovations  that  were  in  use  before  his  time,  exploiting  them 
in  abundance,  without  compunction,  and  to  great  excess,  as  if  this 
was  a  common  and  habitual  way  of  writing,  while  others  used  it  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  realizing  its  deviance  and  brashness.  He 
himself  began  to  make  even  more  innovations  and  changes  and 
drove  his  sentences  and  their  structure  into  every  twist  and  turn, 
linking  the  cases  at  random  and  as  he  chose.  Clinging  to  and 
following  those  modern  authors  who  joined  eases  together  by  par¬ 
ataxis  and  without  regard  for  models  of  the  ancient  authors,  he  had 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  wish  lo  leave  the  nominative  syntac¬ 
tically  independent,  as  was  customary,  but  constantly  joined  it  to 
another  nominative  simply  and  openly  using  it  instead  of  a  genitive. 

A  host  of  absurdities  resulted  from  this.  Not  only  did  he  give  a 
place  for  deviance  instead  of  accepted  usage,  but  without  distinction 
and  just  as  he  pleased  he  used  a  nominative  rather  than  a  genitive 
or  any  other  oblique  case.  I  have  picked  ot  examples  like  this  from 
his  Pictures.  Somewhere  among  the  tablets  from  which  he  is  giving 
the  boy  details  of  the  pictures  he  says:  This  picture  is  of  the  taking 
of  Thebes.  Capaneus  is  looking  at  the  walls  and  thinking  that  they 
can  be  captured  by  scaling;  but  nothing  is  yet  being  thrown  at  him 
from  the  defences,  the  Thebans  (nominative)  shrinking  from  starling 
a  battle.1  On  the  same  picture  he  goes  on  lo  say  ‘Teiresias  makes 
an  announcement  directed  at  Menocikcus,  son  of  Kreon,  that,  he 
dying  (nominative)  where  the  serpent’s  lair  is  located,  the  city  would 
be  free.']  (Jahn  1839:  53  —  54) 

Philostratus’s  Eikones  [Pictures],  that  he  claimed  were  descriptions  of 
pictures  that  he  had  seen,  were  taken  as  part  of  Byzantine  rhetorical 
instruction,  exemplifying  one  style  of  composition.  Opinions  varied:  some 
found  him  stimulating  and  welcomed  his  loose  and  disjointed  syntax  as 
adding  liveliness  lo  what  he  was  saying  about  the  pictures.  Others,  such 
as  Glykys,  strongly  disapproved,  as  we  see  from  the  excerpt  here  given. 
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It  comes  down  to  the  constant  struggle  in  Byzantium  between  classical 
Atticists’  purism  and  the  contemporary,  more  colloquial.  Greek,  which 
had  become  ever  more  widespread  and  acceptable.  Naturally  Glykys's 
main  objective  led  him  to  reject  Philostralus’s  style,  particularly  its  reli¬ 
ance  on  asyndeta  in  sentence  construction.  As  we  see,  Glykys’s  own  style 
in  prose  erred,  if  anything,  on  the  other  side,  with  more  complex  and 
lengthier  sentences  than  most  classical  Attic  writers  had  employed.  The 
quotations  in  the  text  are  from  Philostratus  ‘‘the  Elder"  (third  century 
A.D.)  in  his  description  of  the  painting  “Menocccus”  (Philostratus  Et¬ 
hanes:  14  —  16). 

Though  the  Fikones  were  written  during  the  final  years  of  the  unified 
Roman  Empire,  its  influence  was  such  that  even  in  his  own  day  Glykys 
hoped  that  his  book  would  do  something  to  stem  the  tide  and,  in  his 
own  terms,  return  the  streams,  which  had  overflowed,  back  into  their 
proper  chanels.  Deviance*  like  this  concern  the  paratactic  joining  of  what 
should  be  well-formed  subordinate  clauses  within  a  single  matrix  sentence. 
Similar  ill-formed  embeddings  occur  in  most  languages.  One  may  instance 
English  sentences,  duly  stigmatized,  such  as 

He  has  not  come 

*on  account  of  j  because 

he  is  unwell, 

*phts  /  and  because 
/  have  kept  him  in  bed. 

Amusingly,  at  the  very  end  of  the  book  the  author  is  himself  guilty  of 
a  solecistic  confusion  of  number  in  his  use  of  a  singular  participle  with 
reference  to  himself  ('‘l")  and  an  “author’s  plural”  (“we”)  and  a  plural 
form  of  the  main  verb,  chdrien  an  eie,  ei  sou  keddmenos  (singular),  tots 
dllois  hcuretlteiemen  to  metria  en  toutoi  charizomenoi  (ef.  p.  200  below)  [it 
will  be  pleasant  if,  thinking  (singular)  of  you  we  were  to  have  made  a 
modest  contribution  in  this  field]. 

b  6’  spot  SqXofiv  f|  pou?^cng,  fh;  dpu  K«i  xfj;  texvqc  xf\c 

rtepi  Ton;  Xbyouq  Kai  xdnr  optnv,  oO;  oi  rraXai  SOevxo,  paKpa  ti$, 
wmep  scpqv,  ev  noXXotq  f]  XijOq  KaTUKc/uxai.  icai  xu  jrXsfaxa  xc?) 
tou  xpdvou  pf|Kci  m)vcx<ba6ii,  xiva  6’  opou  ical  t u>  Kttivm  xfj; 
xupaxpfi^f^  ouk  dXiyov  xfj:;  bpOoxtytoc  dirsoxr],  Ctei  xi  xtov  koi- 
vojtoiciv  ctcl  xoic  Xoyoi;  pov/Xopevcov  xf|c  pev  6p06xr|Toc  teaxti. 
puepov  6<piepev<ov,  fiiti  Sc  xa  rtoppto  xebv  dpxuicov  xi'mtov  Xuv- 
0av6vxtoc  6ito<pf.popcv(ov,  <5>ctx’  evxeuOfiv  qxc  Xs^t^  nap’  cvuov  oiW 
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6a.  Lvov  ti  too  fiSovxoc  AjcekmiOti,  Kai  6  axniitmajio^  napdcnjiioq 
Kai  i5ioxpo7to<;  KKxdpaKTcxi.  Ou  gr|v  uXX’  al  Kupfteiq  xrjq  6p96xT|X0(; 
tv  xfj  tpocrci  nh/Jt i  Ttmrofiefcrai  »cai  p£xin  vov  ton;  6p9d>?  6pSm 
Kai.  f.c,iixa<rgfcv<oc  ttiatpaivouar  Kai  xotvnv  Kai  ijgLv  f.iti  icapa 
xouxcov  eupiixai  Kai  apoSpou;  xoiq  xotcoic  Kai  xotq  ypajijiuoiv 
dvcyvwaxui  kui  xqj  pip/ats)  te)5e  Kupa$&k»xui,  <kh  pcv  ydpiv  xov 
rpi/.x&xou  taoxa  Tccjipaypdxcuxai,  KptvcaOro  86  xoT;  poi>/*ojif.voi<;. 
Kfiv  |iP.v  oflv  Kai  xolc  aXXoiq  fi6q.il  Xl  KaipLov  fjvuadai,  ydpiKV  av 
f.iii,  d  (you  ki] 66j.itvoc,  xotq  uXXoic  eupdteiripcv  tci  pexpux  tv  xouxtp 
Xupi^opcvoi,  Kai  ou  pdiT]v  ot>8*  cucrj  x6v  vouv  ££rbp(0$  ini  taoxa 
tpp.yavtE^-  f.i  fif.  Ti'iq  [ioi>?.iiap.(iK  AitataupGfjvai  Soiqopsv,  dXXa  xoic, 
ye  6x\v  oiiai  Ttapa  x<bv  naxipaiv  dficXtpd  kui,  otui  itox*  dv  Exoi, 
no0r|Tu  fiiKuiox,  dv  uuxoic  kui  cY«|  kui  vopi^oixo. 

[What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  on  many  there  has  fallen  a 
protracted  forgetfulness  of  the  science  of  grammar  and  of  the 
constraints  that  ancient  writers  followed,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
broken  down  and  in  the  novelty  of  the  misusage  of  language  there 
has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  correctness,  people  always  wanting 
to  make  innovations  and  little  by  little  relaxing  their  standards  and 
being  carried  along  without  realizing  it  far  away  from  the  older 
patterns,  so  that  among  some  of  them  their  style  was  shifted  in  no 
small  degree  from  what  was  required  and  their  manner  of  writing 
came  to  be  marked  by  errors  and  idiosyncraeies.  But  the  fixed 
standards  of  old  framed  by  nature  have  been  clear  up  to  the  present, 
to  those  who  see  rightly  and  accurately.  If  something  of  these 
standards  has  been  found  by  us  and  has  been  read  in  this  book 
that  we  have  written,  dim  though  this  outline  may  be,  our  labours 
have  been  for  you,  my  dear  boy;  so  let  it  be  judged  by  those  who 
will.  If  something  worthwhile  appears  to  others  to  have  been 
achieved,  it  would  he  pleasant  if,  thinking  of  you,  we  were  to  be 
found  to  have  made  a  modest  contribution  in  this  field,  and  not  to 
have  set  our  mind  on  it  in  vain,  heedlessly,  and  inopportunely.  If 
we  seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  your  wishes,  it  comes  with  family 
love  like  that  of  fathers  for  their  sons,  and  however  it  may  turn 
out.,  it  would  be  and  be  reckoned  to  be,  something  that  was  rightly 
to  be  sought.]  (Jahn  1839;  58-59) 

This  graceful  envoi  is  typical  of  Glykys’s  attitude  to  his  book  and  iLs 

potential  readers  throughout. 
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Maximus  Planudes:  a  Byzantine  theoretician 


Maximus  Planudes  (1260  e.  1310)  was  certainly  the  most  distinguished 
Byzantine  scholar  in  linguistic  science,  and  he  was  also  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  general  scholarship  of  his  limes.  lie  lived  through  a  period  whieh 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  ‘‘last  Byzantine  renaissance”  (Runciman 
1970  a),  a  period  extending  from  the  reconquest  of  Constantinople  from 
the  Normans  in  1261  to  the  final  tragedy  of  1452. 

This  renaissance  covered  some  two  centuries,  marked  simultaneously 
by  a  progressive  military,  political,  civic,  and  economic  decline,  through 
loss  of  territory  and  loss  of  population  from  plague,  invasion,  and  civil 
war.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  final  blossoming  of  scholarship  in 
the  fields  in  which  Byzantium  was  most  concerned:  theology,  classical 
and  Biblical  commentaries,  philosophy,  and  some  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Theology,  the  so-called  “inner  learning”,  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
queen  of  the  sciences,  to  be  studied  in  so  far  as  it  was  considered  possible 
for  mortals  to  investigate  the  will  and  the  purposes  of  God,  by  those 
advanced  in  general  education  and  spiritual  wisdom.  This  general  edu¬ 
cation,  “outer  learning’*,  was  built,  as  in  the  West,  around  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  Trivium  and  the  Quadrivium:  grammar,  dialectic, 
rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Such  educational 
achievement  was  quite  widely  spread  among  the  public  at  large.  In  the 
emperor  Alexius’s  orphanage  his  daughter  Anna  (see  pp.  128  — 129)  writes 
of  Latins  (non-Greek-speaking  citizens  of  the  Empire)  and  foreigners 
(Scythians)  learning  Greek,  others  studying  the  Greek  texts  themselves, 
and  Greek  speakers  refining  their  language  along  classical  lines,  a  process 
which  she  admitted  she  underwent  herself. 

In  all  this  spiritual  and  intellectual  activity  Maximus  Planudes  played 
a  significant  and  a  typical  part.  A  monk  himself,  he  did  not  hold  a 
university  post,,  hut  he  taught  in  a  monastic  school  in  Constantinople. 
Like  other  prominent  Byzantines  he  combined  a  religious  life,  political 
work,  teaching,  and  publication.  Politically  he  was  well  connected  in 
Court  circles  and  he  served  for  a  time  as  the  Byzantine  ambassador  in 
Venice,  being  one  of  the  few  Byzantines  of  his  age  with  a  good  command 
of  Latin.  His  religious  attitude  towards  the  major  stumbling  block  pre¬ 
venting  a  serious  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  am- 
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biguous.  Al  first  he  was  a  supporter  of  a  union,  but  later  he  became 
hostile  to  a  main  tenet  of  the  Western  Church,  the  inclusion  of  the  Son 
as  a  source  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (“Jllioque”),  against  which  he  wrote.  Those 
who  have  a  taste  for  ecclesiastic  controversies  about  the  interrelations  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  may  look  at  Planudes’s  argument  against 
the  “ filioque ”  position,  along  with  replies  from  supporters  of  the  Latin 
view  (Migne  1866,  Vol.  161:  309-319). 

His  known  writings  are  extensive  (for  a  complete  bibliography  see 
Pauly— Wissowa  1950  s.  v.  PJanudcs;  for  a  brief  aecount  of  his  general 
scholarship,  Wilson  1983:  230  —  241).  Like  all  Byzantine  churchmen  he 
wrote  on  theology  and  on  the  theological  controversies  so  characteristic 
of  Byzantine  churchmanship;  but  he  also  wrote  on  grammar,  rhetoric, 
history,  and  the  sciences,  including  medicine  and  mathematics,  as  well  as 
letters  and  commentaries  on  Christian  and  pagan  authors.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  typical  Renaissance  polyhislor,  enjoying  a  considerable  contemporary 
reputation,  and  he  displayed  his  wide  interest  in  scholarship  outside  the 
Greek  and  the  Byzantine  world.  He  urged  the  adoption  of  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals  in  place  of  the  mathematically  inconvenient  Greek  system  of 
numeration,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  late  Byzantine  interest  in  contem¬ 
porary  western  thinking.  As  his  first  name  implies,  he  enjoyed  Latin 
connections  and  among  his  Greek  translations  of  Latin  works  were 
Boethius’s  Consolations  of  philosophy,  Caesar's  Gallic  war .  Donatus’s 
Gramma ti ca  minor  (Keil  1864:  355  —  366),  and  some  of  Cicero’s  prose  and 
Ovid’s  poetry,  as  well  as  the  later  theological  treatise  of  Augustine,  On 
the  Trinity. 

Though  knowledge  of  Latin  and  indeed  interest  in  the  language  had 
faded  in  the  Greek  Last  as  much  as  Greek  studies  had  in  the  West,  one 
of  the  better  consequences  of  the  disastrous  sack  of  Constantinople  and 
the  installation  of  a  Latin  ruler  was  a  renewed  concern  with  events  ami 
intellectual  movements  in  the  West  among  the  Byzantines.  This  was 
reciprocated  in  the  far  more  important  transference  of  ideas,  texts,  and 
scholars  themselves  from  Byzantium  to  Italy  and  thence  to  western 
Europe  as  a  whole.  Among  these  scholars  may  here  be  noticed  Manuel 
Moschopoulos,  a  pupil  of  Maximus  Planudes,  whose  catechistic  grammar 
of  Greek  was  of  some  influence  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  (Sandys  1958.1: 
429;  cf.  p.  143,  above). 

Among  Planudes’s  classical  Greek  writings  were  an  edition  of  Aesop  $ 
Fables  and  the  compilation  of  the  Anthohgia  Flanudea ,  a  collection  of 
epigrams,  and  some  bibliographical  work.  But  in  the  history  of  linguistics 
his  two  most  important  works  were  the  Peri  grammatikes  didlogo*  [A 
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dialogue  on  grammar]  and  his  treatise  Peri  syntaxeos  [On  syntax]  (Bach- 
inann  1828:  3-101  and  106-166). 

The  Dialogue  is  cast  in  Platonic  style  between  Palailimus  [Old  Stager] 
and  Neophron  [Young  Thinker]  who  is  made  deferentially  to  decleare 
(Bachmann  1 828:  3.10—11)  lhal  he  would  sooner  listen  to  what  Palaiti- 
rnus  has  to  say  than  to  the  songs  of  the  Sirens.  The  eonlents  of  the 
dialogue  clearly  interpret  grammar  in  the  wide  sense  of  a  literary  and 
philological  education  originally  set  out  by  Dionysius  Thrax  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Techne  (section  1).  The  topics  discussed  are  not  specifically 
ordered,  but  appear  in  the  following  sequence:  the  morphology  of  verbs, 
syllable  structure,  prepositions  and  cases,  the  syntax  of  adjectival  nouns 
(p.  68),  accentuation,  the  spellings  of  some  participles  and  verbs,  adverbs, 
nouns  in  metaphorical  use,  pronouns,  comparative  and  superlative  con¬ 
structions,  poetical  uses  of  consonant  gemination,  meaning  changes  in 
poetry,  conjunctions,  and  finally  Lhe  different  syntactic  possibilities  of 
certain  verbs,  such  as  meld  ‘concern',  transitive  in  Homer.  (Iliad  20.21) 
nwlousi  nioi  oUumenoi  per  ‘those  that  perish  do  indeed  concern  me’,  and 
intransitive  in  Attic,  nielet  rnoi  loti  anfhrdpou  I  am  concerned  about  the 
man’,  and  hallo  ‘throw’,  constructing  with  the  accusative  both  of  the 
thing  thrown  and  of  the  target,  hallei  men  its  lina  helei,  t'  lilfioi,  kai  bdllei 
hydor  eis  dggos  ‘someone  throws  a  dart  or  stone  at  someone  else  (literally 
‘throws  someone  else  with  a  dart  or  stone’),  and  ‘he  throws  water  into  a 
pot’  (Bachmann  1828:  83.19-28,90.17  18). 

The  style  of  the  dialogue  may  be  seen  in  the  discussion  between  the 
two  on  the  status  of  the  middle  voice  in  reflexive  sentences  (Bachmann 
1828:  7.33-11.3): 

FI.  Tqv  twv  peertov  fte  KAijcnv  cxouoiv,  oil  xfjq  rtpotpopa^  7tu0r|TiKTi<; 
TUXOVTC!;,  CVCpy  ilTlKTlV  £KAT| pCOOOVTO  OT|g(ZCTiuV,  die,  (iKOl>(TO(iai  icat 
OijcTopai  Kai  i)vt;yKupT|v  Kai  ebpe\|/apt}v. 

N.  Etev  too  86  yc  Xoixiopai  Kai  6Xoucj(xpr|v,  Kai  ccrnv  rbv 
Toiouxojv  o6x  ^  aOxij  Kuxqyopelxai  xd)v  dpqpcviov  xpovaiv  f| 
or|puota; 

n.  Kaxiiyopf.Ttai. 

N.  ”E5a  toivDv  Kai  xauxa  pi)  TtaOo^,  o  8»j  Kai  5i|XoT,  pouXeaOai 
Sil^obv,  uaa'  evf.pyf.tav, 

n.  Novi  Si)  rcept  xdivdf.  croi  5ux).rp|/i^,  pi)  JtAvxa  JteptXupPdveiv 
e<piKvoop£vr|,  ofl  paKpdv  drtoaxaxav  pot  5okei  xobbe.  olov  eV  xv; 

711] Aov  f\  ti  tcov  yXioxpwv  Kai  diepfnjr)  Kbxtov  xfj  SpaKi  Xa|ldiv, 
f.Tteita  atpiyyciv  Kirixeipor  oude  yap  6aov  ye  xf|v  fipxnv  uKpdirice 
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nfipif4Rr  to  8c  tcoXu  tootou  td<;  z&v  SmcxuXcov  dppoydq  piacrdpc- 
vov  EKOXipftoExai.  Oftjrta  |ioi  6oKt:iq  xi  tcotc  7cd(k>£  f<mv  ci5uvui. 

N.  Kai  pftv  of 6a-  o  vdp  j.ift  iroici  tic  Stepov,  (it XX’  auto-;  mayfA, 
TOUTO  7C60OC  7Ef.<pUKEV  CtVttl. 

n.  T2  Nfiotppov,  d  Kai  tovSc  tov  tpdreov  dftf.iriq,  ouk 

d<;  piKpov  f]j.iac;  7rapaKa>.d<;  ayuva*  jwXX^oopev  vdp  troi  Kai  wept 
twv  c^OfpOafyiov,  6  8ft  Xtyttai,  xftv  yvoxnv  f.xovtcov  dno&ei£F.i€ 
noidrrOai.  *AXXd  ocp'  elite,  x6  noistv  t(p  Ttdaxeiv  xadidv  /.sy F.i£  ft 
p.xr.pov; 

N.  Kai  7i db;  oox  f/rapov; 

H.  T6v  xoivDv  Xouovxa  itoxdpou  toukdv  cycaGcu  ipftaofif.v; 

N.  Too  Tuou'.tv,  <h  na^aixipf.. 

n.  Tov  Xoudpevov  86: 

N.  Tou  Tcdax^iv. 

n.  rO  86  f.aoxov  Xofaov  8ftnon  Kai  Xoucxai: 

N.  Kai  |i&Xa. 

II.  Tauxov  Toiyapouv,  <8  Nc6q>pov,  to  rcoidv  xqj  ictioxeiv: 

N.  TUaq  Kioto v; 

n.  '  On  7cupi  xov  auxov  dpa  cKctxcpa  0€(Opdtai. 

N.  *AXXa  pftv  auxoq  xi  tcotc  X£yci$ 

FI.  Kai  to  Tioitiv  Kai  x6  Jidtrxeiv,  Nco<ppov,  Tiapd  xftv  xd»v 
KpocrcoTKov  Etcpornta  yivF.tai.  ”Q  xt  yup  xdrcxon*,  F.xepov  tutctwv, 
XE^Onccxai  xotcxsiv,  Kai  touto  tcoioiv  5  tf.  TOTtxopevov;,  dtp*  txcpou 
TUTtxopevoc,  timteaGai,  Kai  touto  fcdoxeiv.  'ApdXct  8ft  Kai  6  Xouo- 
(irvo^.  dv  (itv  6<p*  6x6pou  Xodiixai,  (puvcptbxaxov  auxov  7id  oxciv* 
d  Si  auxov  Xouf.i,  Oaxspov  ov  ixepi  aiVxou,  outwo  Xeya>  5’  dnoxepov, 
SiKaifoc  nq  dxoqnivaiTO; 

N.  ’AX/.’  ou  OdtF.pov-  &i  yap  prjxe  nap’  ftXXou  to  XoucoOai 
Tcdaxti  6  Xoi'mov  fiauxov,  p-fti’  adxoc  f.xf.pov  touto  ttoici,  tkIk,  ou 
pdXXov  touto  ft  ckcivo  XexO^OF.iai;  Kai  Sioiaci  oiW.v,  eTte  tcoif.iv 
auxov  ajxayyEXXoipev,  f.itf.  k&oxeiv. 

II.  Td  pev  &XXa  TtoXXa  bvta  vuvi  Xf.yf.iv  icapixipi,  ft  KmXua  pft 
ftf.Tv  pr|86v  Siuipcpopcvov  itF.pi  xauxoC  6x6  p6v  touxoi,  6x6  86 
EKEivot  /aryciv  tow  ftvavruov  dv6x°u  86  piKpov  upopdvou*  7t6xF.pa 
Xcycis  ti  cpuof.i  Of.pjidv,  ft  od  Xf.yf.iq: 

N.  Adyco. 

II.  16  6’  auto  Kai  (puau  yuxpov  oto;  x’  f.i  Xdysiv; 

N.  Odof.ptu  piuavtl- 

11.  llcpafvoi^  fiv  8ft  xodvtf.uOf.v  «0t6<;'  fxdOu;  yap  au  xfj  auxft 
(TF  OUVllV'CXGxi  ITf.pi7vf.OdV  dtOTTLQt.  taUTO  CFUV'dyOVTa  TO  ITOlflV  up 
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icftcr/fii  v.  fiiye  prjScv  ipg;  6ia<pcpciv  67toxKpov  dv  xd>v  F.vavxkov  7Xf.pL 
xauxoo  /-tyr\c,. 

N.  Kai  nou  5r|,  riaXaixipF.,  xdxxoipev  dv  xov  Lavrov  Xooovxa; 
n.  Ev  icp  icoietv,  d>  Neoopov. 

N.  Ti  St'ittoxc; 

FI.  "Oxi  pf|  xoGx6  ye  aopficpiiKcv  {up’  cxcpoo  Tidoxsiv. 

N.  ’AXX'  oi)6'  RXRpov  xoftxo  txoif.l,  d)  rTaXuixipc,  coaxc  cikotgx 
dv  exoi  xAttciv  cucxov  tv  x<p  TiciayHiv. 

FI.  Ovy'  oiucos- 
N.  'AXXd 

n.  Tfi6c  |ioi  oKOTiKr  6  Xoowv  Kamov  6q>'  fcxcpoo  touto  7cdayva: 

N.  "Hkiaxa  Txdvxiov. 
n.  Ookoov  01)66  jcdaxci; 

N.  <I>aivcxai. 

n.  rO  6*  aOxdc  omo;  Gauxov  Xowov  tcoieT  ti: 

N.  IIOlF.l  6r|7UOO. 

FI.  Ei  xoivov  Jiciaxci  pr|SF,v  6  Xooopf.vo:;  fxp’  600x00,  tcoici  5c, 
Kai  xo>v  navo  Sucaicov  Sucaioiuxoc  dv  ciri  tv  xa)  tcoicIv  xdxxF.aOai. 
Ou6f.  yap  0066  toot’  fpf.T;,  <bc  6  Xootov  caoxdv  Kupva,  kuvxcGGf.v 
jcdox^i.  TH  yap  dv  koi  6  ctkotcxcov  F.rraaxf.v  dXXd  pf|v  Cpyd^cxar 
Kai  6  G<p‘  irnxoo  <pcp6pcvo:;,  ivu  pr|  Kdpvoi  pa6i£(ov,  Ripyd^F.TO  dv, 
cjrci  pf)  Kdpvf.i'  dXXd  pf|v  itaaxei,  odpcxai  yap. 

N.  ”Oaxi;.  <b  IlaXaixipc,  xov  TiF.pi  xaoxa  6f.ivov  Oaopdaat  (?ou- 
Xcxai,  ook  o!5a  xiva  tcotc  uXXov  <ju  jrapu5papcbv  K7xaivF.aF.Tar  dXX' 
f|5r|  Kai  xo  Xoocropai  Kai  SXoocrdpiiv  661] yd)  aoi  -/pojpcvoc  xoi; 
f.vc.pynxiKoT«;  cvapiGpiu  ii0r|pi.  *'A  6f|  xo  jrdOo;  tv  tooxolc  611X01, 
xiva  Xcympcv; 

II,  To  XooOiiaopai  K*ai  RXoijOqv,  Nc6(ppov,  6  5n  001  kui  Tccpi 
xdXXa  xdjv  pnpdTcov  old  xi;  ccra  kovcov,  (6  tcAOo;  dv  Kai  £vcpyeiav 
Kpivoi;.  npo-  66  xoiVrou;  kokcivo  poi  okotiki.  Ei  5do  xiva  f.it|  xov 
xfj<;  ycvvrprccoc  xporuov  00  xaoxov  tyovza.  dXXo  6c  xi  xpixov  cccoGcv 
GuTF.prp  xooxcov  xf|v  adxf]v  cxci  ycvvi]<yiv,  fioxf.pm  pdXXov  —  dXXd 
ydp  aioxovii  Kai  ircpi  xiov  00x10  6nX<ov  cptoxiiaf.i^  7CpoxF.ivF.iv  — 
dpoiov  kcttoi,  7iXr|V  --  d/.X’  f.7xi<v/RC,  pf|7xo)  pxificv  dxxoKpivii,  Txpiv 
otcok  xooxi  Xf.ycrtv  6fjXov  Giopai.  ‘H axco  pr.v  irrrroc,  f.cttco  6e  Kopa;1 
xoGxoo;  Kaxd  xuoxd  <701  6okf.i  yr.vv$v,  ti  ku6’  cxcpa; 

N.  KaG1  F.XF.pa*  f.Y  yc  6  pcv  Kopac,  cootokkiv  f.xoxf  (pdactoc’  iTincp 
6c  (pooi;  xd  s(7>a  xikxciv. 

FT.  H  iKKJCOXU)  ti  xooxoi;  Kai  xpixov  corw  6fi  pooc.  Zxooto Kr.ixw 
Kai  odxo;,  Kai  jrpoKciaOo  xd  xtov  xpixov  Gtx’  6\[mv  yr.vvripuxa. 
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Morrxov  ouv  *<bX<p  ij  KopuKi  fid  xfj^  crixife  Tuv^avciv  ycvteooq 
tpijcyopF.v; 

N.  Hi  xoXi)0fj  fk>u/.op«i  /xycw,  nd)Aq>. 

[I*.  Middle  verb  forms  arc  so  called  because  ihey  have  passive  shapes 
bul  active  meanings,  like  akoitsomai  T  shall  hear’,  thhomai  ‘1  shall 
place’,  enegkamen  T  carried  off.  and  eilrcpsamm  T  culled'. 

N.  Yes.  Rut  is  it  not  the  case  that  iousontai  i  shall  wash  myself 
and  eiousanum  'I  washed  myself  and  other  verbs  like  them  are  also 
called  middle  like  the  tense  forms  just  cited?’ 1 

P.  That  is  the  case. 

N.  Then  these  verb  forms  must  be  intended  to  signify  not  passive 
experiencing,  which,  in  fact,  they  do  also  signify,  but  actively  doing 
something. 

P.  Now  on  these  matters  it  seems  to  me  that  the  distinction  you 
are  trying  to  make,  iT  it  cannot  manage  to  take  everything  into 
account,  is  not  far  from  the  sort  of  situation  you  have  if  you  lake 
in  your  hands  some  clay  or  other  slippery  or  runny  substance  and 
then  try  to  squeeze  it;  you  will  not  be  able  to  grasp  as  much  as  you 
started  with,  but  most  of  it  will  l>e  squeezed  through  the  joints  of 
your  fingers  and  force  its  way  out.  You  do  not  yet  seem  to  me  to 
know  what  passive  experience  is. 

N.  Yes,  I  do.  What  you  do  not  do  to  someone  else,  bul  experience 
yourself,  is  bound  to  be  passive  experience. 

P.  Neophron,  if  this  is  your  understanding  of  these  matters,  you 
arc  bringing  us  into  no  little  trouble.  We  shall  have  to  frame  explicit 
demonstrations  of  what  can  be  understood  at  first  sight,  as  they 
say.  Tell  me:  do  you  say  that  doing  is  the  same  as  experiencing?  Or 
is  it  something  different? 

N.  How  can  it  be  other  than  different? 

1*.  Then  to  which  of  the  two  would  wc  say  that  louon  ‘he  who 
washes’  belongs? 

N.  To  doing.  Palai limits. 

P.  And  toudmenos  ‘he  who  is  washed’? 

N.  To  experiencing. 

P.  But  someone  washing  himself  is  also  being  washed,  is  he  not? 

N.  Yes,  indeed. 


1  The  point  is  that  the  future  and  the  aorisi  were  Hie  only  lenses  formally  distinguishing 
the  middle  voice. 
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P.  Tn  that  case,  Neophron,  doing  and  experiencing  are  the  same? 

N.  In  what  way  arc  they  the  same? 

1\  In  that  we  can  observe  both  processes  involved  with  the  same 
person. 

N.  Well,  what  do  you  say  yourself? 

1*.  Both  doing  and  experiencing  come  about  with  a  separation  of 
the  persons  concerned.  A  striker,  who  strikes  someone  else,  will  be 
said  to  strike,  and  this  is  doing  something.  The  one  struck,  who  is 
struck  by  someone  else,  will  be  said  to  be  struck,  and  this  is 
experiencing.  Of  course  someone  who  is  washed,  if  he  is  washed  by 
someone  else,  is  most  dearly  experiencing.  But  if  he  is  doing  the 
washing,  would  one  be  justified  in  asserting  one  of  the  alternatives? 
—  and  I  am  not  saying  which  yet. 

N.  No.  If  someone  who  is  washing  himself  neither  experiences 
being  washed  at  another's  hands  nor  washes  anyone  else,  how  can 
we  avoid  saying  one  tiling  or  the  other?  It  will  make  no  difference 
whether  we  slate  that  he  is  doing  something  or  experiencing  some¬ 
thing. 

P.  I  put  on  one  side  the  many  other  considerations  that  preclude 
us  from  saying  that  it  makes  no  difference  if  we  say  one  thing  now 
and  then  its  opposite  about  (he  same  thing.  But  lei  me  ask  you  a 
bit  more:  Do  you  say  that  something  is  hot  by  nature,  or  do  you 
not? 

N.  I  do  say  it. 

P.  And  are  you  able  to  say  about  the  same  thing  that  it  is  also 
cold  by  nature? 

N.  By  no  means. 

P.  But  you  yourself  would  do  just  that.  For  it  has  happened  that 
you  have  fallen  into  the  same  quandary,  bringing  together  doing 
and  experiencing  as  the  same,  if  you  say  that  it  makes  no  difference 
which  one  says  about  the  same  event. 

N.  Where  then,  Palaitimus,  would  we  put  someone  washing 
himself? 

P.  In  doing  something,  Neophron. 

N.  Why  so? 

P.  Because  it  is  not  the  case  that  he  is  experiencing  this  from 
someone  else. 

N.  But  he  is  not  cither  doing  this  to  someone  else,  Palaitimus, 
so  it  would  be  reasonable  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  experiencing. 

P.  Not  so. 
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N.  Why? 

P.  Look  at  it  like  this:  does  someone  washing  himself  experience 
anything  from  another’s  hand? 

N.  Not  at.  all. 

P.  Then  he  does  not  experience  anything? 

N.  U  would  seem  so. 

P.  Bui  Ihis  man  washing  himself  does  something? 

N.  He  certainly  docs. 

P.  If  then  the  man  washing  himself  does  not  experience  anything 
through  someone  else,  but  docs  something  himself,  it  would  be 
wholly  justified  to  pul  him  in  the  posilion  of  actively  doing  some¬ 
thing.  You  will  not  say  that  a  man  washing  himself  is  tiring  himself 
and  therefore  passively  experiencing.  Someone  who  is  digging  would 
be  passively  experiencing  weariness,  but  he  is  actively  working.  And 
a  man  riding  a  horse  to  avoid  gelling  tired  by  walking  is,  you  would 
say,  actively  at  work;  he  is  not  tiring  himself  (i.c.  experiencing 
tiredness);  but  he  is  experiencing  something,  because  he  is  being 
carried. 

N.  Palaitimus,  if  anyone  wants  to  marvel  at  a  clever  man  in  this 
regard.  1  do  not  know  who  else  he  will  praise,  leaving  you  aside. 
Under  your  guidance  I  now  put  the  middle  forms  fousonuii  *1  shall 
wash  myself  and  elousamen  ‘I  washed  myself  among  the  active 
verbs.  What,  though,  shall  we  say  indicates  experiencing  in  these 
verbs? 

P.  Louthcsonuii  ‘I  shall  he  washed’  and  efouthen  ‘I  was  washed', 
forms.  Neophron,  which  in  other  verbs  loo  can  make  a  formal 
distinction  whereby  you  can  decide  between  experiencing  and  doing. 
In  addition  to  what  1  have  just  said,  look  at  this  for  me  as  well.  If 
there  were  two  creatures  with  different  modes  of  reproduction,  and 
a  third  having  the  same  sort  of  reproduction  as  one  of  the  two,  to 
which  of  the  two  will  it  be  more  similar  (I  am  sorry  for  dragging 
out  my  enquiries  on  matters  as  clear  as  this),  except  -  but  hold 
on,  do  not  answer  until  1  have  made  myself  clear  like  this.  Suppose 
wc  have  a  horse  and  a  crow;  do  you  think  they  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  same  way  or  differently? 

N.  Differently;  the  crow-  is  by  nature  oviparous  and  the  horse  is 
viviparous. 

P.  Let  us  add  a  third  creature  to  these  two,  a  cow.  The  cow  is 
also  viviparous;  lei  us  now  look  at  the  offspring  of  the  three.  Shall 
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we  say  that  a  calf  is  bom  in  the  same  way  as  the  horse  or  as  the 
crow. 

N.  Truth  to  tell,  the  same  way  as  the  horse.] 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  (Bachmann  1828:  11.16-17)  that  middle  verbs 
belong  with  active  verbs. 

While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  discussion  comes  anywhere  near 
an  exhaustive  answer  to  the  problems  of  middle  voice  semantics  in  Greek, 
it  does  lackle  the  semantic  and  pragmatic  relations  between  the  three 
voices,  whereas  the  author  of  the  Tec  (me  and  the  commentators  more  or 
less  confine  their  attention  to  the  morphological  neutralization  between 
active  and  passive  meanings,  with  only  a  brief  reference  to  the  central 
feature  of  self-involvement  (ef.  pp.  70  71).  Apollonius  does,  however, 
make  some  mention  of  this  (ef.  Uhlig  1910:  296.1  -297.1). 

It  is  to  Byzantium  that  we  must  look  for  a  systematic  exposition  of 
Greek  syntax  in  a  single  volume,  and  of  such  works  Planudes’s  Peri 
syntaxedx  (On  syntax)  is  the  most  representative  and  important.  Apol¬ 
lonius  had  written  at  length  on  this  subject  in  Alexandria,  with  four 
books  on  syntax  in  general  and  some  others  on  the  syntax  of  specific 
word  classes,  of  which  the  books  on  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions 
survive  (Schneider  1902:  3  —  116,  199  —  200,  213  258). 

Apollonius’s  writings  are  both  discursive  and  extensive,  devoted  to  a 
detailed  observation  of  Greek  syntactic  usages  rather  than  to  a  summary 
presentation  of  Greek  syntactic  structure.  His  style  has  something  of  (he 
pioneer  in  it,  frequently  opening  an  explanation  with  such  phrases  as  isos 
gar  kai  hai  anaphorikai  antonymiai  am'  onomaton  eisi  ion  \yn  arthrois 
legomendn  [perhaps  the  anaphoric  pronouns  are  used  in  place  of  nouns 
with  the  definite  article]  (Uhlig  1910:  25.9  —  10),  ou  le/ethe  de  me  ...  (I 
have  not  failed  to  see  ...]  (Uhlig  1910:  161.9),  ouchi  asm  legetai ...  ?  [can 
one  not  therefore  say  ...?J  (Uhlig  1910:  165.5),  dis  laze  lot  pros  tinon  ... 
[some  people  arc  doubtful  about  ...J  (Uhlig  1910:  320.1)  loutois  otln  tots 
iogois  ti.  v  prosechon  doxei  meta  panes  akribeia.s  pin  (oust  hai ....  attest  i  pros 
hekaston  ton  e  ire  men  on  hypanfesai  houlos  ...  (Uhlig  1910:  427.3  —  5) 
‘someone  who  has  attended  to  what  has  just  been  said  will  feel  himself 
fully  convinced  ....  But  we  can  answer  each  of  these  arguments  like  this 
(Uhlig  1910:  427.3  -5). 

Priscian,  working  in  Latin  and  on  Latin  at  Constantinople  was  much 
more  authoritative  in  his  style  (of.  Robins  1988  b).  llis  fnxtilut  tones  covers 
orthography,  phonology,  and  morphology  (in  great  detail),  as  well  as 
syntax  (books  17  and  18).  lie  based  his  grammar,  especially  his  treatment 
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of  syntax,  on  Apollonius,  for  whose  authority  in  matters  of  grammar  he 
made  repeated  acknowledgements  (Keil  1855;  1 .9,  548.61 :  tnaximus  auctor 
or l is  gramma!  icae  [the  greatest  authority  on  grammar];  1859:  24.7  8; 
107.2;  etc.). 

The  question  of  Planudes's  sources  for  his  Syntax  have  been  examined 
by  Murru  (1979  b).  While  it  must  have  been  the  case  that  he  knew  the 
syntactic  works  of  Apollonius,  he  also,  unlike  most  of  the  later  Byzantine 
scholars,  knew  and  read  Latin  very  well,  and  one  may  observe  whole 
passages  in  his  Syntax  that  read  almost  like  word-for-word  translations 
of  the  corresponding  passages  in  Priseian.  One  may,  for  example  compare 
the  two  texts  in  Keil  (1859:  155.5  —  15)  and  Bachmann  (1828:  154.1  -  14): 

Quidam  tamen  puiaverunt,  perfectiorem  esse  verborum  construc¬ 
tional!,  si  pronomina  assumant:  ego  seripsi  tibi,  ego  loquor  tibi'  el 
similia,  cuius  approbationem  dicuni  esse  earn,  quod,  cum  dicam 
‘ego  quidem  affui,  lu  vero  non’,  si  tollas  pronomen,  incongrua  crit 
loculio.  sed  hoc  facit  hie  maxime  coniunctio  ’quidem'.  itaque  ego 
non  arbitror.  quod  dicuni,  verum  esse  generaliter;  non  enim  omni- 
modo  egeni  pronominibus  verba,  idque  affirmatur  non  cx  poetica 
solum  eonslruclionc,  cui  licet  el  defleere  el  abundare.  $cd  ex  com- 
muni  clocutione  doctorum  el  maxime  a  scriptorum  construelione. 
qui  sine  melris  seribenlcs  perspicaci  magis  ea  utunturel  ex  vi  ipsius 
orationis  solcnl  quod  nccessai  ium  est  apponerc. 

'QirjOqcrav  psv  xivsc  xe/xtOTcpav  etvm  tf|v  iwv  piijiuxcov  cuvtu^i.v. 
si  xctq  dvxovujiiac  JtpoaAap [Mvoisv,  otov,  cycb  ypdipd)  oor  sytb 
diuXcyopat  aot.  k«i  xa  xouxuxtr  oditep  &n68si£,iv  xooxo  tpuaiv 
elvar  ftxav  yap  Xsyw,  cyw  pev  xapsysvb|ir|v,  au  8e  ouSupto^,  fci 
s^fAok;  xrjv  uvKovupiav,  dvaKO/.ouOoc  saxai  6  \oyo$'  dXXd  xoOxo 
jiuXtoxa  dvxaudo  xotsi  6  pev  auv5copo<;.  Tyro  8s  <pr|pi  jiTjSe  koOo- 
Xoi>  dXr|0sv;  slvai  touto,  pqi>e  yap  xavxdnctaiv  uvxtovupuov  8f.Trr0ai 
ret  pi'ipaxa.  Touto  6y  ftv  dxo8six0slT|,  ouk  Ck  p6vt|<;  zv\<;  xcov  xorqtav 
auvx&^ecoc,  qjtsp  sqscmv  kui  tfvXriitetv  Kai  irXcovdCciv,  dX>, d  Kui 
sk  xrov  KaTaAoyuOqv  Xoyoypaqiqodvxtov,  oi  Siy.a  p^xpcov  ypdtpov- 
xk;,  aKpipcoc  x6  dvaytcraov  sv  x<p  Xoytp  SvxiOsvai  sicbGuaiv. 

[Some  have  thought  that  a  verbal  construction  would  be  more 
complete  if  they  added  the  pronouns,  as  in  ego  seripsi  tibijegd  grapho 
sot 4  write  to  you\?  ego  loquor  tibi: ego  dialegomai  sot  *T  talk  to  you’, 


:  Seripsi  is  the  “epistolary  past  tense’’  in  this  example. 
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etc.  They  adduce  in  favour  of  this  the  following:  when  1  say  ego 
cfuidcm  ajfui.  tu  vero  nonjegd  men  paregenonwn,  sy  de  oudamos  ‘1 
for  my  part  was  there,  but  you  were  not’,  if  you  leave  out  the 
pronoun,  the  sentence  will  be  unacceptable.  But  this  is  mainly  due 
to  the  conjunction  quidemjmen  ‘on  the  one  hand’.  Therefore  I  do 
not  consider  that  what  they  say  is  true  in  general,  as  verbs  do  not 
require  pronouns  in  all  cases.  This  is  confirmed  not  only  from  the 
syntax  of  poetical  composition,  where  ellipsis  and  redundancy  are 
permitted,  but  from  the  regular  prose  writing  of  (teachers  and 
especially  ot)  auihors  who,  free  from  metrical  constraints,  regularly 
use  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  clarity  in  what  they  have  to  say.J 

One  may  also  compare  Priscian  and  Planudes  in  Kcil  (1859: 
115.20—118.1)  and  Bachmann  (1828:  112.9  —  1 14.17),  Kcil  (1859: 
121.16  — 123.12)  and  Bachmann  (1828:  119.11  —  121.22)  (notice  in  the 
examples  given  by  Priscian  on  123.3  and  by  Planudes  on  121.17  that  in 
the  same  sentence  frame  Priscian’s  Roman  us  is  replaced  by  Planudes' $ 
Ryzdnfinos).  and  Keil  (1859:  139.29  —  141.5)  and  Bachmann  (1828: 
139.3-140.14). 

The  Peri  synfdxeds  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Beginning  with  the 
analogy  between  words  as  the  constituents  of  sentences  and  grdtnmata 
[letters]  as  the  constituents  of  speech.  Ihe  eight  parts  of  speech,  word 
classes,  of  the  Techne  and  of  Apollonius  arc  listed  and  discussed.  There 
follows  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  interrogative  words  are  either 
nominal  or  adverbial  by  reference  to  the  primacy  of  the  noun  and  the 
verb  as  the  essential  components  of  the  sentence,  with  the  close  connection 
between  adverbs  and  verbs.  Planudes’s  progressive  deletion  of  other 
classes  of  words  from  an  original  sentence  containing  them  all  and  still 
leaving  a  minimal  grammatical  structure  (Bachmann  1828:  1 1 2.20—  1 1 3.6) 
may  be  matched,  allowing  for  the  minor  difference  tn  the  accepted  set  of 
word  classes  between  Greek  and  I.atin,  with  Priscian’s  example  (Keil 
1859:  1 16.11  19;  cf.  pp.  29;  101  —102).  In  the  analysis  of  locative  ques¬ 

tions,  involving  such  adverbs  as  ‘whence?’,  ‘where?’  and  ‘whither?’,  Plan¬ 
udes  established  links  with  the  three  Greek  oblique  cases  and  the  three 
temporal  distinctions  of  past,  present,  and  future,  pushing  local  and 
temporal  analysis  beyond  what  had  been  achieved  before.  This  will  be 
examined  separately  later  in  this  chapter  (pp.  227  233). 

There  follow  statements  on  the  article,  in  which,  like  his  Greek  pred¬ 
ecessors,  Planudes  includes  the  definite  article  ho  ‘the*  and  the  relative 
pronoun  Max  ‘who.  which’,  with  examples  of  the  use  of  the  relative  in 
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different,  cases  and  linked  either  directly  with  a  verb  or  by  means  of  a 
preposition.  This  is  well  set  out  in  a  series  of  examples  sharing  much  of 
the  same  lexicon,  lo  make  more  prominent  the  actual  syntactic  difference 
(Bachmann  1828:  128.35-129.2,  129.5-8,  and  129.23-33): 

"Olitipoc,  p.Ypa\|ffi  xov  fcv  lXirn 
tcoXcpov*  "Opripoq,  oft  7tepupavf|  xu  auy- 
ypuppuxu  "Opiipoq,  d>  id  Ttptoxdu  vepcxai 
7tap6  Ttdvxcov"  "Oprjpoc.  8v  CicGad^oocnv. 

[‘Homer,  who  wrote  about  the  war  in  Ilium.' 

‘Homer,  whose  compositions  are  famous.’ 

‘Homer,  to  whom  is  accorded  the  highest  place  with  everyone.’ 
‘Homer,  whom  everyone  worships  like  a  god.'] 


dpioxo;  Koirjxtov  "Opnpo?*  TT1V  ’IXiASa 
auvf.tn^F.v  epd>  tod  'Opr|poi>,  oq  xf|v  ’l/adda  ouvp.xa- 
tev  Gaupdea)  xov  "Oiippov,  oc  xf|v  '1/aaSa  auvexuLcv 
Cris  Tti  pvTpni ,  "Opr]  pc,  oc  xr)v  ’1/adda  oovda^tt^. 

[The  best  of  poets  is  Homer,  who  composed  the  Iliad.' 

T  love  Homer,  who  composed  the  Iliad' 

‘I  reverve  Homer,  who  composed  the  Iliad.' 

‘Live  in  our  memory,  Homer,  you  who  composed  the  Iliad1.' \ 


GaopaCto  xov  'Opq- 

pov,  etc  6v  f)  epuen^  7t<iauv  xqv  taoxq;  expeyc  50  va- 
piv  ftyvor.T  tic  xov  "Opripov,  do'  ou  rtcxcm  troepia  fo^- 
rtep  drub  piCr|<;  irpoc  ipiaq  6ia5i6oxav  dpiLLuxai  tie 
x$  ’Oprpxp,  pcG’  dv  oG5d<;  odx<o  xai:;  MoOoaic  £<pi?.rjGii. 

[T  revere  Homer,  into  whom  nature  poured  all  her  strength.’ 
‘Someone  does  not  know  Homer,  from  whom  all  wisdom  is  passed 
on  to  us  as  it  were  from  its  root." 

‘Someone  challenges  Homer  (dative),  after  whom  no  one  was  so 
much  loved  among  the  Muses.’] 

These  examples  (and  there  are  others)  display  the  syntactic  independence 
of  the  antecedent  noun  and  that  of  the  relative  lo  which  it  refers. 

Hollowing  the  article  Planudes  gives  us  his  summary  of  pronominal 
syntax  and  then  participial  syntax.  The  final  part  of  the  book  covers  the 
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syntax  of  conjunctions  (Bachmann  1828:  157.26-  166.5),  within  which  is 
found  the  syntax  of  prepositions  (Bachmann  1828:  160.18  161.20).  In 

this  section  Planudes  preserves  the  same  identification  of  prepositional 
prefixes  with  the  free  prepositions  themselves,  which  characterized,  and 
confused,  the  descriptive  analysis  of  this  class  of  words.  He  takes  note 
of  the  possibility  of  nominalizing  verbal  infinitives  with  the  definite  article, 
a  construction  not  available  in  Latin:  (Bachmann  1828.  161.1)  en  toi 
poreuesthai  ‘while  journeying’. 

In  the  pages  devoted  to  the  syntax  of  conjunctions,  Planudes  discusses 
a  matter  of  syntactic  ami  therefore  semantic  ambiguity  in  some  types  of 
embedded  sentences,  such  as  have  concerned  current  syntactic  theorists. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  English,  pragmatic  or  contextual 
considerations  apart,  sentences  like  he  asked  him  to  took  after  his  son  may 
be  interpreted  as  either  he,  asked  him ,  to  look  after  his,  son  or  he,  asked 
him j  to  look  after  his,  son.  Constructions  of  this  type,  whether  ambiguous 
or  not  were  designated  as  retransitive  ( antimetabasis ,  re  transit  io).  Priscian 
had  taken  notice  of  the  systematic  ambiguity  of  sentences  like  this  (Keil 
1859:  169.7  - 1 1),  but  Planudes  discusses  the  subject  more  extensively  and 
shows  how  a  disambiguation  may  be  effected  (Bachmann  1828: 
165.9-19). 

Sdxcu  'Apiaxcov  Ewtcpdrooc;,  tot;  tdv  oiov  abxoo  7tati>eC>aai.  "Evfla 
kuI  ap<[>i(k>Xo<;  ij  aovxaqic  yivexai,  oxuv  arco  xpixou  npoaomou  dq 
xptxov  f|  ctvxipexupaotq  yivr|xar  fibiiXov  yap  ic6iepov  rov  ’Api- 
axtjivoc  oiov  (pi|c7i  v.  f\  xov  ZfOK'pdiooc.  Ei  icai  oxi  pd/jena  xov  xoo 
XtoKpaxocq  utov  Xcyri .  cauxoo  6el  Hyciv,  xai  oOk  uoxoir  dviigc- 
xdpaai;  Sc  fcoxiv.  oxav  xo  pfjpu  duo  xpoatimou  gcxapuivri  rrpoc 
cxepov,  kui  otit*  f.Kcivou  rcuA.iv  npoc  xd  rcpoxepov  oiov,  bmut  pot) 
ov.yyvwvai  atYajr  5dxai  m>p(3or|0fjaai  auxqj. 

fddtai  Arislon  Sakratous,  hos  ton  hvion  autou  paideusai  ‘.Arislon 
asks  Socrates  to  leach  his  son’.  The  syntax  becomes  ambiguous 
when  the  retransilivily  goes  from  one  third  person  io  another, 
because  it  is  unclear  whether  Ariston’s  son  or  Socrates’s  son  is  being 
referred  to.  If  specifically  Socrates’s  son  is  the  one  referred  to.  then 
one  must  say  heautou  ‘his  own  (son)'  and  not  autou  ‘his’.  It  is  a 
retransilivity  when  the  verb  contracts  a  transitive  relation  from  one 
person  to  another  and  a  reverse  relation  from  that  person  to  the 
person  first  mentioned,  as  in  delicti  mou  syggndnai  autoi  ‘he  asks  me 
to  forgive  him’  or  deilai  symboethesai  autoi  ‘he  asks  me  to  join  in 
helping  him’.] 
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In  the  example  given  above  il  would  normally  be  more  natural  to  interpret 
‘his  $on‘  as  referring  to  Ariston’s  son.  Where  different  grammatical  person 
categories  are  involved,  as  in  the  last  two  examples  quoted,  no  ambiguity 
arises  either  in  Greek  or  in  English,  and  in  English  the  syntactic  ambiguity 
must  be  explicitly  and  lexically  resolved  when  simple  third  person  are 
involved:  he,  asked  him,  to  look  after  him j  but  he,  asked  himf  to  took  after 
himself. 

Taking  Apollonius,  Priscian,  and  Maximus  Planudes  as  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  explicit  syntactic  explanation  it  might  be  fair  to  say  that 
Apollonius  was  pioneering,  Priscian  was  authoritative,  and  Planudes  was 
concise.  Il  has  already  been  argued  that  in  addition  Planudes  exercised 
original  thinking  on  grammatical  topics  and  did  not  merely  repeat  and 
summarize  what  his  sources  and  his  predecessors  had  already  said.  In 
respect  of  the  central  categories  of  nominal  case  and  verbal  tense  his 
grammatical  writings  deserve  some  detailed  discussion  in  separate  sections 
of  this  chapter. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  Peri  syntdxeos,  as  we  have  il, 
was  left  unfinished  (ef.  Pauly  —  Wissowa  1950:  2209)  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  designated  section  on  the  syntax  of  the  verb;  nor,  for  that 
matter,  is  there  one  on  the  noun  per  se>  the  other  principal  syntactic 
component  of  sentences.  References,  of  course,  to  the  syntactic  relations 
between  verbs  and  nouns  are  apparent  throughout  the  book,  but  at  one 
point  in  relation  to  the  syntax  of  the  oblique  eases  he  does  refer  to  a 
book  on  the  syntax  of  verbs  {peri  hon  idiai  lexomen  en  toi  peri  rhemdtdn 
syntdxeos  [on  these  subjects  we  will  speak  separately  in  On  the  syntax  of 
vcrfcsj).  Bachmann  (1828:  153  154)  refers  to  a  work  so  entitled;  this 
consists  in  no  more  than  a  summary  distinction  between  the  syntax  of 
transitive  and  that  of  intransitive  verbs,  followed  by  a  lexicon  of  verbs 
of  each  subclass  beginning  with  alpha,  which  may  form  part  of  Planudes  s 
Syntax  of  verbs  (of.  Pauly  —  Wissowa  1950:  2209—2210;  Uhlig  1910:  iii). 
This  is  probably  also  the  work  of  Planudes  on  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  eiled  by  Lascaris  (1608:  13;  cf.  p.  251). 

Historically  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  grammatical  writings 
of  Planudes  are  on  nominal  cases,  which  are  considered  both  in  the 
Dialogue  and  in  Peri  syntdxeos,  and  on  verbal  tenses,  which  arc  examined 
in  the  Dialogue. 
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Nominal  case 

Case  and  lense  were  among  the  first  grammatical  categories  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  and  studied  by  writers  on  Greek  grammar.  Aristotle  made  use  of 
ptosis  [fall]  a$  a  technical  term  for  virtually  any  morphological  difference 
in  a  word  form,  from  an  assumed  prior  basic  form,  which  had  a  distinctive 
syntactic  or  semantic  function.  He  also  identified  the  necessary'  consig- 
nification  of  time  reference  in  the  tense  forms  of  the  Greek  verb.  This 
could  be  seen  as  the  very  beginning  of  a  theory-'  of  ease  and  tense,  but  it 
was  the  Stoics  who  carried  this  further,  restricting  “case”  ( jndsis )  in  its 
subsequent  traditional  sense  to  the  inflections  of  nominal  words,  with 
k lists  [bending]  replacing  ptosis  as  a  reference  to  inflectional  and  deriva¬ 
tional  word  form  variations  as  a  whole.  In  their  theory  of  case  they 
distinguished  the  nominative  as  the  subject  or  agent  case,  eutheta  or  orthe 
[upright]  and  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative  as  the  oblique  cases, 
pldgiai  [slanted],  bearing  a  separate  relationship  to  the  action  or  process 
designated  by  the  verb. 

The  five  cases  of  Greek  were  soon  identified  and  named  by  a  prominent 
or  characteristic  meaning.  The  “upright"  subject  case  was  also  named 
onomastik?  [naming,  nominative]  from  its  use  in  nomenclatures  and  the 
like.  The  vocative,  always  rather  an  anomalous  case  category,  whose 
treatment  by  the  Stoics  is  unclear  (cf.  Robins  1951:  33).  was  included  in 
the  noun  paradigm  in  the  Alexandrian  tradition  and  so  named,  kletik c* 
[calling],  from  ils  use  as  a  form  of  address;  its  anomalous  position  as  a 
case  is  noted  by  commentators  on  the  Kanones  (above,  pp.  117-119). 
The  genitive  was  seen  as  the  possessive  or  patrilineal  case,  ktetike,  patrike , 
the  actual  term  gettikP  being  variously  explained  by  commentators  (cf. 
Hilgard  1901:  384.5  —  7,  548.8).  The  dative,  dotike  [giving],  was  tradition¬ 
ally  associated  with  didomi  ‘give’  and  dosis  ‘gift*,  though  its  meanings 
cover  a  much  wider  range  (De  Mauro  1965).  and  the  accusative,  aitiatik? , 
was  primarily  the  object  case,  referring  to  what  is  acted  on,  affected,  or 
effected  by  the  causal  activity  designated  by  the  verb  (cf.  aitia  ‘cause’). 

Varro  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  there  was  an  additional  ease  in 
Latin,  the  casus  Latinus  or  sextits  [the  Latin  or  the  sixth  ease).  He  too 
identified  a  basic  meaning  to  each  case,  that  of  the  ablative  being  the 
agent  or  instrument  by  which  an  action  is  performed  (Varro  de  lingua 
Latina  8.16.  10.62);  the  term  ahlativus  [taking  away  from]  is  first  found 
in  Quintilian  1.5.59,  1.7.3.  etc.).  The  term  accusative  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  result  of  Varro  \s  confusion  between  the  two  uses  of  the  Greek 
aitia,  meaning  ‘cause’  or  ‘accusation’  (cf.  Varro  de  lingua  Latina  8.66  67). 
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The  practice  of  naming  each  case  by  one  of  its  functions  continued  in 
the  Latin  tradition  through  Donatus  and  the  western  grammarians.  The 
subsequent  treatment  of  English  phrases  such  as  of  the  man  as  a  genitive 
case  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  book.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see 
Quintilian  proposing  a  seventh  case  in  Latin  (1.4.2 -3.  26),  to  distinguish 
the  instrumental  and  agenlive  meaning  of  the  ablative  from  the  removal 
(ablative  proper)  meaning,  in  a  sense  following  the  Sanskrit  case  system, 
of  which,  of  course,  he  knew  nothing.  Priscian  expressly  rejected  this 
proposition  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  in  formal  terms  such  separate 
functions  were  at  no  point  distinguished  in  Latin  morphology  (Keil  1855: 
190.14-16). 

Though  from  Aristotle  onwards  we  can  speak  of  an  evolving  and  then 
stable  or  “paradigm”  (in  a  Kuhnian  sense)  theory  of  case  inflection  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  no  point  is  an  attempt  known  to  reach  a  general 
theory  of  case  semantics.  It  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  essence  of  such 
a  theory  as  far  as  the  three  oblique  cases  in  Greek  arc  concerned  was 
outlined  by  Maximus  Plumules.  The  relevant  passage  from  the  Peri 
syntdxeds  reads  (Bachmann  1828:  121.23  —  123.1 1)  as  follows: 

Td  ye  pi|\-  67tippf|pam  dvatpepovxai  Ttpo;  xcic.  dyvooupeva;  6vq>- 
yeiac  q  xac  toiVwov  tcoiothtck;.  Ei  yap  epavttbpF.v,  mxt;  dvaytvwaKci; 
drco6i66vxe;  ai)Tti>  to  cjrippqpa,  bnep  mOciou  totcov  titr.yf.i  erci 
t(j)  |Vr'igcm,  dtcoKpivopcOa.  KaXto;-  ppropiKoj-;-  aoepco;.  Ei  56  pf| 
Tfjv  jiotonita  ^lyroiipcv,  aWa.  xov  xoitov,  6v  <p  n  yivcrai,  Tpiyvwc 
rcoiodpev  xqv  epwxqcfiv,  rtou  rj  n60i;  Kai  7iq  fj  nocre;  kui  jtoOcv;  rhv 
to  pev  jtou  fj  JtbOi,  povf|v  Kai  axdoiv  6v  xoito)  6pAot  oiov,  jcoO 
cox iv  6  Sciva,  i\  jioO  kcIxui  rj  KdOqxai:  ditoKpivopeOa  yap  6x6  pev 
ijnppqpaiiKtix;,  oiov,  evxauGa,  6m,  oikoi,  'laOpoT,  rtoA/.a*xoi\ 
ttoX/.ftyoOt,  odSupoii,  oddapoOr  6x6  5c  Kaxd  xqv  6oxiktiv  povqv, 
oiov,  'AOqvTioi.  0T][)r|aiv"  cb«;  eni  xb  nXeioxov  66  Kaxd  SoxiKpv 
m’>v  xrj  tv  KpoOcaei,  oiov,  tv  xrj  rcdXei,  6v  xq>  dypu>,  6v  xrj  TAAdSi. 

To  66  icfj,  q  Jt6ae  Kai  hoOf.v,  Kai  upeno  Kivpaiv  arjpaivcr  dAA.u  to 
pev,  xfjv  ei;  t6kov,  to  66,  xf|v  6k  tdnon.  Oiov,  epontbpevot,  nf\  f\ 
rcooe  pa5iCei  6  5etva;  F.ati  pev  oxe  Krai  6juppiipaxiK<o<;  ditoKptvo- 
pf.Oa,  oiov,  deupo,  6kf.Tctf.,  oik«5c.  9A0f|va£u,  0  f|  fiaCf.,  KO/./.axfj, 
JtoAXa yooc,  7tdvxn,  Jtavxoae,  jtavtaxB,  Jcavxux6<Tfi,  o66apfj,  o66a- 
pocre-  the.  erci  to  7C/UvTcttov  56  Kaxd  aixtaxiKTiv  <rnv  xrj  eiq  7rpo()eaF.c 
oiov,  etc  xt) v  ttoXlv,  ei;  xov  dypov.  Ei  56  ei;  epyoyov  npdaumov. 
abv  xrj  xpd;  Kpo0eaer  oiov,  rcpo;  xov  paoiXea,  rcpbc  t6v  f|ycpova. 
*Ept!vrtj>pevoi  56, ?c6{)ev  fjKei  6  dvOpciraoc;  KuvxraoOa  6vioxe  pev  Sf 
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fim^pTmaxcov  drcoKpivofieOa,  oiov,  evieOOcv,  evOevSe,  £ku0ev,  oi- 
koOcv,  'A6fjvq9cv,  TcOpdOev,  yfjOcv,  odpavoOev,  TtoXXaxdGcv,  ttdv- 
toOev,  TcavTaxoOcv.  ooSapbOev*  (b<;  cni  to  TtXciatov  8e  pctd  ycviKffc 
<n‘>v  trj  ujeo  rcpoOdacr  oiov,  duo  ,I><bj.iT|^,  Cm  6  Bu^avitotr  Cart  6f. 
oif.  Kai  auv  rrj  ck  7tpo6forl  (oiov  ek  'Pcoptjg,  ck  Bouaviiou,  e£ 
*A0»iv(7)v).  Kai  mipcuoxEOV  fcvtaOOu,  onto^  Kata  tiva  <pi)micf|v  uko- 
XouOtav  ui  ipstg  avuai  &pa>xfj<rei;,  to  tuoOev  Kai  jcou  Kai  Trrj,  td<; 
xpsiq  TtXuyiai;  EKXqpd>auvio  itxdxjeu;*  to  pcv  ?t60cv  tf|v  yeviKqv, 
to  6k  ttoO  triv  8otiKf|  v,  to  6k  rrfj  tf|v  aixiatnrtfjv.  Kai  mcrircp  tv 
taii;  nXaytuu;  jitaxTEoi  nporiyEixai  pcv  fj  yaviKij,  eitFtai  6i  f] 
Sotiki),  Kai  tpitii  t onto) v  toxiv  f|  aixiaxiKiv  out©  ledvxauOa  Jtpoq- 
ycitai  jiev  16  tt60ev.  fttetai  5c  to  noo,  Kai  xeiXp.utaT6v  can  to  nfj. 
dKoXouOaK  tot;  tpiai  gf.pcai  too  xpovou.  To  pr.v  yap  jtoOfv  too 
irapcXr|Xu06roc  iortv  Fprotcovtci;  yap,  ti60cv  fj/.Of.v  6  itvGpcoitoc, 
fj  Fpxctai,  fj  FXcuacxai;  8r|Xo0pcv  KataXcXouccvai  at>t6v  xoirov, 
o()fv  £Xt|Xu0ev,  ij  cpyctai,  fj  SXcdactai.  To  5£  tcoo,  too  fcvcaxakros* 
cp(ot(7wtts  yap,  non  iativ  6  Seivo.  fj  qv  fj  catai:  tijv  fac,  Kata  to 
cvcato^  ev  CKcivcn  tc7>  t6jra>  povqv  adtoo  SqXoopcv,  cv  (?)  cativ,  ij 
rjv.  ij  Eann.  16  5f  nfj  Kai  rcoOE,  too  pcXXovtoc  6pa)t(bvtF^  yap, 
nfj  paSi^Fi  6  av0pa)7io^,  ij  £pu5iaEV,  fj  f3a5i<jci;  tf)v  cv  tw  pcXXovti 
Xp6vtp  ci^  fkfivov  tov  tojtov  dtpi^iv  tootoo  aqpaivogev.  "H  Kai 
on  toy  5ci  tiva  o()ev  5f|7totE  rcpotcpov  eXOeiv  7ipo<;  ljpd^'  eita  petvai 
cv  ljfiTv  ctta  dtp’  ijptbv  dXXaxoac  ditcXOFLV  eitccp  ev  Kai  to  auto 
jtp6ac»jtov  pcXXei  td  tpia  taota  KaGditaC,  rrpoc;  ijpdc  EVEpyqaciv- 
uXXo)^  5f  ook  uv  ycvoito. 

[Adverbs  refer  lo  activities  or  Iheir  qualities  of  which  we  are  igno¬ 
rant.  If  we  ask  pos  anagino.sk  a"!  ‘How  does  he  read  (aloud)?’,  we 
answer  by  giving  the  appropriate  adverb,  which  serves  as  an  cpilhel 
to  the  verb:  kalo.s  ‘well’,  rhetorikos  ‘rhetorically’,  soph  os  'wisely’. 
But  if  we  want  to  know,  not  how  something  is  done,  but  the  place 
where  is  happens,  we  can  put  our  question  in  three  ways,  pou,  pot  hi 
'where?*,  pe  pose  ‘whither?’,  and  pothen  ‘whence?*.  In  answer  to  the 
question  where'!  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  indicating  the  location,  c.g. 
pou  esiirt  ho  dernd!  ‘Where  is  so-and-so?  or  pou  keftai  e  kdthetart 
‘Where  is  he  lying  or  silling?’  We  sometimes  reply  with  an  adverb 
sueh  as  entautha  ‘here’,  ekef  ‘there  oikoi  ‘at  home’,  Isthmof  ‘at  the 
Isthmus’,  polhichou  ‘in  many  places’,  oudamou  or  oidamothi  ‘no¬ 
where’;  but  we  may  sometimes  just  use  a  dative  case  form,  like 
Atheneisi  in  Athens’  or  Thehesin  ‘in  Thebes’,  but  more  usually  we 
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have  the  dative  case  with  the  preposition  en  ‘in’,  as  en  tei  polei  ‘in 
the  city',  en  tot  agroi  ‘in  the  field’,  en  tei  Ueltddi  in  Greece'.  But 
pp  or  pose  ‘whither?’  and  pdthen  ‘whence?’  both  refer  to  movement, 
one  (in)lo  a  place,  the  other  out  of  or  from  a  place.  If  we  are  asked 
pe  (or  pose)  badizei  ho  (kina'!  ‘whither  is  so-and-so  walking?'  we 
sometimes  answer  with  an  adverb,  such  as  deiiro  ‘hither’,  ekeise 
‘thither',  oikade  ‘homewards',  A thenaze  ‘to  Athens’,  Thebaze  io 
Thebes'.  potlaehe  or  potlachdse  ‘to  many  places’,  pdnte.  pantdse, 
pant  ache,  or  pantachose  To  all  places’,  andante  or  oudamdse  ‘no¬ 
where’.  hut  mostly  we  use  an  accusative  case  with  eis  ‘(in)to’,  as  in 
ei.s  ten  poiin  ‘into  the  city’,  eis  ton  agrdn  ‘into  the  field’;  but  if  we 
are  referring  to  a  living  person  we  use  the  preposition  pros  ‘to’,  as 
in  pros  ton  has  ilea  To  the  king’,  pros  ton  hegemdna  To  the  leader’. 
If  we  are  asked  pothen  hekei  ho  dnthropos ?  ‘Where  docs  this  man 
come  from?’,  sometimes  we  reply  with  an  adverb,  such  as  en  tea  then 
Thence',  enthende  ‘from  here’,  eketthen  ‘from  there’,  oikothen  ‘front 
home’,  Aiheneithen  ‘from  Athens’,  Isthmdthen  ‘from  the  Isthmus’, 
gethen  'from  earth',  our  and  then  ‘from  heaven’,  pollachdthen  ‘from 
many  places’,  pantothen  or  pantaehdthen  ‘from  everywhere’,  ouda- 
mdthen  ‘from  nowhere',  but  for  the  most  part  we  use  a  genitive  case 
with  the  preposition  apd  ‘from’,  as  in  apo  Rhomes  ‘front  Rome', 
apd  Byzantiou  ‘from  Byzantium',  sometimes  also  with  the  preposi¬ 
tion  ek  out  of,  as  in  ek  Rhdnies  ‘out  of  Rome’,  ek  Byzantiou  ‘out 
of  Byzantium’,  ex  AthenSn  ‘out  of  Athens’. 

Here  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  how  by  some  sort  of  natural 
agreement  the  three  questions  ‘whence?',  ‘where?’,  and  ‘whither?’ 
have  had  assigned  to  them  the  three  oblique  eases,  ‘whence?’  having 
the  genitive,  ‘where?'  the  dative,  and  ‘whither?’  the  accusative:  and 
as  in  the  noun  paradigm,  the  genitive  comes  first,  then  the  dative, 
and  then  the  accusative,  so  loo  pdthen  ‘whence?’  comes  first,  then 
pou  ‘where?’,  and  then  pe  ‘whither?’,  corresponding  to  the  three 
divisions  of  time.  For  ‘whence?’  refers  to  past  time;  if  we  ask  pdthen 
elthen  ho  dnthropos  (or  erchetai .  or  eteusetai )?  ‘where  has  this  man 
come  from  (or  is  coming  from,  or  will  come  from)?’,  we  indicate 
that  he  has  already  left  the  place  from  which  he  has  come,  is  now 
coming,  or  will  have  come.  ‘Where?’  refers  to  the  present;  asking 
pou  eslin  ho  defna  (or  en,  or  estai)'!  ‘where  is  so-and-so  (or  where 
was  he,  or  where  will  he  be)'?’  we  are  simply  referring  to  the  place 
in  which  he  is,  was.  or  will  be,  at  a  given  time;  ‘whither?’  refers  to 
the  future;  if  we  ask  pe  badizei  ho  dnthropos  (or  ebddisen ,  or  hadisei )? 
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‘where  is  the  man  walking  to  (or  where  was  he  walking  to,  or  will 
be  walking  to)?’,  we  are  referring  to  his  arrival  in  the  (relative) 
future.  Or  we  may  pul  it  like  this:  someone  must  first  come  to  us 
from  somewhere,  then  be  with  us,  and  then  go  away  to  somewhere 
else,  provided  that  one  and  the  same  person  is  going  to  act  in  these 
ihree  ways  in  relation  to  us  at  one  lime.  Otherwise  this  would  not 
be  the  ease.J 

In  examining  Planudess  presentation  of  the  oblique  eases  we  face  a 
number  of  interrelated  questions:  firstly,  is  his  account,  as  just  quoted,  a 
slaLement  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  localisl  theory  of  ease; 
and  if  it  is,  was  it  “original"  either  in  the  Byzantine  world  of  scholarship 
as  a  whole  or  in  the  work  of  Maximus  Planudes  as  an  individual? 

Ever  since  Hjelmslev  first  raised  these  questions  in  relation  to  Planudes 
(1935:  10  12)  they  have  been  the  subject  of  some  debate.  The  localisl 
theory  itself  has  been  expressed  in  a  magnificent  example  of  the  German 
liogcnk onstruk Hon  by  Bopp  (1833:  136):  “Die  Kasus-Endungen  driicken 
die  wechselscitigen,  vomiglich  und  ursprfinglich  cinzig  riiumlichen,  von 
Raume  auch  auf  Zcil  und  Ursache  iibertragenen,  Verhallnisse  der  No¬ 
mina,  d.  h.  der  Personcn  der  Sprachwelt  zu  einander  aus"  [ease  endings 
express  the  mutual  relations,  principally  and  in  origin  simply  local,  then 
extended  to  temporal  and  causal  relations,  between  the  nouns,  that  is  to 
say  the  persons,  in  the  universe  of  discourse).  This  was  taken  up  by  Franz 
Wiillncr,  linking  the  primary  meanings  of  prepositions  to  eases  (cf.  Wiill- 
ner  1827:  77). 

The  association  of  local  and  temporal  relations  seen  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Planudes  is  consistent  with  Condillac's  derivation  of  the 
abstract  meanings  of  prepositions  from  original  local  meanings  (Le  Roi 
1947:  478-481;  cf.  87  —  88,  103).  For  a  summary  of  localist  case  theory 
as  it  evolved  in  post-Renaissancc  Europe  Hjelmslev  (1935:  13  32)  may 
be  consulted,  and  some  current  developments  within  generative  grammar 
are  presented  in  Anderson  (1973,  1977). 

Leaving  aside  subsequent  stages  of  the  localist  theory,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  Planudes’s  analysis  of  the  Grundbedeulungen  of  the  three 
oblique  cases  is  well  suited  to  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  the  Greek 
prepositions.  He  says,  for  example,  that  the  dative  case  on  its  own  may 
be  used  to  indicate  an  actual  location,  although  it  is  more  usual  to  add 
a  preposition.  Examples  from  Greek  literature  in  which  each  of  the  three 
eases  signifies  the  direction  or  position  of  someone  or  something  may  be 
seen  in  eikousi  iSs  hodou  'they  get  off  the  road*  (Herodotus  2.80),  hstnenon 
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...  ak  rotate!  koruphei  'silling  on  l he  highest  peak’  {Iliad  5.754),  natoisi 
d’oikets  toisidel  ‘do  you  dwell  in  these  shrines?’  (Euripides  loti  314),  and 
At  duo  ddnwus  ercheai  'you  will  come  lo  the  house  of  I  lades’  {Iliad  22.485), 
ll  may  he  noted  that  De  Mauro  (1965),  like  Wullner  (1827:  77),  makes 
location  the  primary  one  of  the  several  meanings  that  he  assigns  lo  Ihe 
Greek  dative  case. 

For  prepositional  examples  Planudes  chooses  the  single-case  preposi¬ 
tions,  apd,  ck,  on.  and  eist  Ihough  pros  is  also  listed.  In  fact  it  is  the 
trieasual  prepositions  which  give  the  strongest  support  for  ihe  localism 
of  the  cases,  where  each  preposition  may  be  analysed  as  having  its  own 
distinclive  meaning  component,  which  combines  with  the  meaning  of  the 
case  form  following  it  (ef.  Bennett  1975:  35—38  et  al.)_ 

With  pros  the  specific  meaning  is  proximity;  pros  Etidos  ‘from  Elis’, 
pros  Aiginei  (in  the  sea)  ‘off  Aegina’,  pros  aUplous  ‘towards  each  other’. 
With  hypo  it  is  ‘below’:  hypo  chthdnos  heke  ‘he  came  from  beneath  the 
earth',  heudein  hypo  petrai  'lo  sleep  beneath  a  rock’,  ienai  hypo  gaum  llo 
go  under  the  earth’  (to  die).  With  para  it  is  ‘beside’:  par'  Aristarchou 
‘from  beside  Aristarchus’,  hesthai  para  pyrt  ‘to  sit  by  the  fireside’,  para 
potamon  ‘to  the  riverside',  epi  is  less  sharply  distinguished  by  its  cases, 
but  we  find  survivals  of  a  locative  sense  with  the  genitive  in  hormein  ep' 
agkyras  ‘to  ride  at  (i.  e.  depending  on)  anchor  (Herodotus  7.188),  and  in 
a  transparent  metaphor  epi  prospotou  mids  depending  on  a  single  atten¬ 
dant’  (Sophocles,  Oedipus  Coloneus  746).  Other  cases  are  more  obviously 
distinguished  localivcly:  note  in  epi  homoi  ‘to  dwell  on  an  altar’  {Wad 
8.240),  anabainein  epi  ta  hypselotata  ‘to  go  up  to  the  highest  points' 
(Herodotus  1.131). 

In  the  Dialogue  (Bachmann  1828:  28.23—230.3)  Planudes  himself 
makes  use  of  the  tricasual  prepositions  para  and  pros  to  highlight  the 
locative  meanings  of  the  three  oblique  cases  (and  cf.  pp.  1 53—156.  1 64  - 
165  above): 

Ei  pev  to  wtvoupevov  eTepov  totcov  KaTcxXipTrdvov,  sic  exepov 
dnctai,  Kai  86o  tou?  riorcon?  tooto  Kupio)?  ytvcixjKOi?  3v 

Kivqcnv'  w?  f\  tic,  £w  if|o8c  Tt)C  jioAccj?  ci?  cxcpav  rcopeuctai.  Hi 
6f.  KTtVf.lTai  pCV  TO  KlVOUpCVOV  7icpi  pCVTOl  TOTtOV  TOV  auiov,  Tft) 
Tqc  ordered*:  Xoyo),  touto  ouvTdqci?.  OC-tco  yap  wav  rvj  otwia 
itcpi7cuTciv  tov  dvOpcnrrov  Xcyovtec,  x\]  Trj?  ardaero?  TtpoOcoei  ifi 
cv  touto  CTOVtdTTOjif.v.  T.v  ydp  ti  XupPdvopcv,  rr}v  oiwtav,  wa0’ 
rjv  Kiveitai  6  dvOprnrto?. 

N.  Ti  6c  diiTtoTc  wai  tqv  fiv  npoOeaiv  ataatv  epoupev  aqpaivciv: 

11.  Kai  paXa. 
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N.  06  k  &pa  KaXax;  (pijcropcv  ek  xijadc  xrjq  icdtafA;  tv  xrjSc  xfj 
rcoAci  padiCeiv  xiva: 

11.  ’Aneit]  aou  xoCxo,  Nr.otppov'  pijxi;  ofrwo  as  AF.yFiv  dpdauixo. 
N.  'AXXa  jc(o<;; 

n.  'Ek  Xl'iabc  TTjC  7l6>.E(nq  d;  Xljv5F.  padtfxiv  XljV  ItOALV. 

K.  ’AgcAF.i  70C1V  o65f.  xoijto  kuXok;  f£ov  cipf|acxai,  KaGtjaGui 
xiva  ci;  xijv  oiKtav.  c’irccp  f|  f.lc  xrj;  ki\t|(tro>c,  &XXa  pa>Aov  tv  xfj 

OIK'IO,. 

FI.  Ed  cyv<nc,  Kai  ac  xo  onviFTaypcvov  rcpo;  xqv  aKpoacriv  Kai 
rcapd  crauxoO  xi  m>vop#v  fj8r|  rcoiRr  to  ye  pev  f.v  xfj  oiKia  KaOfjaOai, 
Kai  Kata  xrjv  oiKiav  dvimoaxoAo:;  RpRi;.  'AW  Rrcavlwpcv,  ei  6okf.T, 
Kai  ai>8i<;  ci;  xfiv  rcapa. 

N.  'Ercavtogcv,  8okri  ydp. 

II.  Toaoutov  rcepi  xaiVctj;,  d>  Nr.otppov,  <papcv,  o>;  drceiSdv 
Kivr|mv  aiipatv'T].  aiiiaxucrj  xaui^v  aovrdxxopcv  a)./.'  ij  adxfi  Kai 
cTtdaiv  caxiv  oxe  8r]Xoi,  Kai  xf|v  rcxaxnv  adOi;  dpeiper  ftoxt.Kri  yap 
xr|ViKaOxa  aovdrcxcxur  Kai  yap  rcapu  i<b  (InaiACi  xiva  ».yopcv 
laxacrOai.  Ei  8e  non  Kai  napd  xov  Paai?i:a  xt;  eypuvj/cv,  F.ypayc 
pev.  00  pcvtoi  Kai  dKpipwc  ercuTTfjaa;.  Ekotifi  Kai  yap  f|  7tp6; 
caxiv  oxr  Kai  dvxi  xfj q  rcapd  Xappavcxai,  oia  8ij  Kai  aov.  Kai  xfjg 
F.Kcivcov  auvxdqcax;  ouk  doiaxuxai.  'AXX'  dxav  pev  tfjv  rcapu 
fTiipaivrj,  xijv  tinro  rcpoaamon  xfjv  Kivr|aiv  nxouaav  Kai  Tt);  CKCiviji; 
(piXcT  ycviKijv  rh;,  ei  crrpaxiiyov  rcpo;  xof>  paaiAeco;  Xr.yopFV  rceg- 
TiFcrOar  crcci5av  8r  xnv  rcapd  pev  Kai  abOi;,  xijvbe  xrjv  cyyix;  axdaiv 
aripaivooaav,  SoxiKfj  rcdvxco;  pd>.i<rxa  yaiper  fix;  ei  rcepi  xivo; 
?xyopF.v  rcpoc  toic  rcoaiv  aOxov  KaOfjaOui  xoC  8ctvo<;-  rcpoc  5e  xoi>c 
rc65u;  ou  Xeyopev.  Ei  xoivov  ij  pev  rcpoc  xfjv  rciajaiv  o6k  drcoaxF.p- 
yr.i  xfj;  rcpoOF.aeci);,  uvO’  ljc  X-apfldvcxai,  doxtKrj  5c  dsi,  xfjv  cyyu; 
axdfriv  SnAoucTa,  ouvxdtTFXai,  (pavcptbxaxov,  Kai  Tfjv  rcapd,  to 
auto  StjXoCaav,  Kai  xfj  auxfj  (TavdrcxcoOat  rcidocr  ci  yap  ciyev  cv 
Touxot;  ij  rcapd  Kai  xijv  uixiaxiKijv,  ci^cv  av  Kai  fj  rcpo;. 

[Palailimus:  If  what  is  moved  leaves  one  place  and  goes  to  another, 
and  you  are  speaking  of  both  places,  you  will  rightly  recognise  a 
movement,  as  when  someone  leaves  this  city  and  goes  to  another 
one.  But  if  what  is  moved  moves  around  in  the  same  place,  you 
will  report  this  in  terms  of  location.  So  when  we  say  that  the  man 
is  walking  around  in  the  house,  we  put  this  in  a  construction  with 
the  preposition  en  ‘in’,  which  designates  place- where.  For  we  pick 
on  one  thing  in  relation  to  which  the  man  is  moving. 
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Neophron:  Arc  we  then  going  to  say  lhai  the  preposition  en 
designates  a  location? 

P.  Yes  indeed  we  arc. 

N.  Then  we  will  nol  be  correct  in  saying  that  someone  walks  out 
of  Ihis  city  in  this  city? 

P.  You  should  avoid  Ihis,  Neophron,  or  someone  may  ask  you 
to  put  it  like  this. 

N.  Like  what? 

P.  Saying  that  he  is  walking  out  of  this  city  and  into  this  city. 

N.  No  doubt  then  this  too  will  not  be  well  formed,  to  say  that 
someone  sits  into  the  house,  if  cis  "into’  refers  to  movement,  but 
one  should  say  rather  that  he  sits  down  in  the  house. 

P.  You  have  grasped  the  point,  and  a  sentence  pul  together  to 
sound  like  this  makes  you  see  this  yourself.  Without  hesitation  you 
will  speak  of  silling  in  the  house  and  in  relation  to  the  house.  But 
let  us  go  on,  if  you  will,  to  look  at  the  preposition  para  'beside’. 

N.  Yes.  Let  us  do  that.  1  agree. 

P.  We  can  say  this  much  about  this  preposition.  Neophron:  when 
it  designates  movement  we  construct  it  with  an  accusative.  Bui  this 
same  preposition  sometimes  indicates  position,  and  then  it  changes 
Us  case;  it  is  constructed  with  a  dative,  and  we  say  that  someone  is 
standing  para  loi  basUct  ‘in  the  king's  presence'.  But  if  someone 
wrote  (in  such  a  sentence)  para  ton  basitea  'to  the  king's  presence’, 
he  would  have  written  it  but  without  properly  understanding  it. 
Look,  pros  is  also  sometimes  used  instead  of  para  and  also  instead 
of  sytt  ‘with’  (which  takes  the  dative),  and  the  syntactic  construction 
is  the  same  for  all  three.  But  when  pros  in  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  para  to  refer  to  movement  away  from  a  person,  it  needs  the 
genitive  just  as  para  does:  for  example  in  the  expression  slratcgon 
pros  tod  basilebs  pempesthai  'sending  the  general  from  the  king’. 
But  again,  if  wre  use  para  to  indicate  position-near,  it  is  much  best 
lo  construct  it  with  the  dative;  for  example,  we  say  pros  tots  posin 
autbn  katfu'sihai  lou  demos.  that  is.  we  say  of  someone  that  he  is 
sitting  at  so-and-so’  feel;  we  do  nol  say  pros  tous  pbdas  (with  the 
accusative).  If.  therefore,  pros  lakes  the  same  ease  as  the  preposition 
for  which  it  is  substituted,  namely  the  dative  signifying  place-near, 
it  is  quite  clear  the  para ,  when  it  means  the  same,  will  lake  the  same 
case.  If  in  these  sentences  para  look  the  accusative  ease,  pros  would 
do  the  same.] 
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The  three  local  relations  where,  whither,  and  whence  had  been  linked  by 
Apollonius  with  certain  types  of  interrogation  and  with  certain  adverbs, 
particularly  those  formed  by  suffixation  on  a  noun,  such  as  oikothi  ‘at 
home',  oikonde  ‘homeward’,  and  oikothen  ‘from  home’.  This  goes  back 
to  the  Techne  (section  19).  and  Apollonius  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make 
clear  that  these  words  are  adverbs  and  not  cases  of  nouns,  despite  a  few 
redundant  prepositions  like  ex  halothen  ( Wad  21 .335)  Trom  from  the  sea’, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  English  from  thence  (Schneider  1878: 
180.32-181.23.  186.22-1876,  298.10  —  209.4). 

Planudes’ s  words  on  the  basically  local  meanings  of  the  oblique  cases, 
quoted  above  from  his  Peri  syniaxeds,  also  appear  in  a  text  formerly 
attributed  to  the  Alexandrian  Theodosius,  author  of  the  Thcodosian 
kandnes  (as  in  Steimhal  1891:  267).  This,  however,  is  now  rejected,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  text  in  question  belongs  to  a  collection  of 
grammatical  quotations  from  Planudes  and  others  (cf.  Uhlig  1883: 
xxxvii.10  “mixtura  ex  lechnes  scholiis  et  supplements  composita"),  be¬ 
longing  to  a  date  later  than  Planudes.  In  his  introduction  to  the  second 
edition  of  Slcinthal’s  Gesdiidite  (1891:  vi  —  vii)  Guggenheim  fell  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  point  out  her  error  in  the  unaltered  text,  written  in  1863,  before 
the  statement  of  Uhlig. 

We  must,  then,  face  the  question,  was  Maximus  Planudes  enunciating 
a  theory  of  case  meanings  based  on  localist  principles,  as  Hjelmslev  (1935: 
12)  and  others  have  maintained.  This  question,  along  with  related  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greek  and  Byzantine  linguistics  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  some  debate.  Hjelmslev  (1935)  and  Anderson  (1973) 
did  not  argue  the  case  in  detail  but  simply  presented  their  opinions.  In 
more  recent  years  Murru  (1979a,  1979  b)  defended  Planudes  as  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  localist  theory,  and  Chanet  (1985)  and  Blank  (1987)  have 
maintained  the  opposite. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  we  must  be  sure  about  what  the  position  is 
that  is  maintained  by  those  supporting  the  localism  of  Planudes,  including 
the  present  writer.  No-one  would  argue  that  Planudes’s  words  quoted 
above  can  be  construed  as  a  fully  articulated  localist  theory  such  as  has 
been  set  out  in  modern  limes.  What  can,  however,  be  defended  is  that 
his  statement  is  the  most  explicit  attribution  of  local  relations  and, 
following  them,  temporal  relations  to  the  three  Greek  oblique  cases  as 
their  primary  semantic  field;  such  would  seem  the  most  natural  interpre¬ 
tation  of  tas  ire  is  piagias  eklerdsanto  f(thc  three  locational  relations)  have 
had  assigned  to  them  the  three  oblique  cases],  T .oca live  meanings  come 
first  and  temporal  meanings  are  set  beside  them.  Much  may  depend  on 
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the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  kata  tina  physiken  akolouthian  [by  some 
sort  of  natural  agreement].  Some  would  dismiss  the  phrase  kata  tina 
physiken  akolouthian  as  little  more  than  a  statement  of  an  ordering 
principle,  like  the  ordering  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Rut  it  may  be 
more  plausibly  suggested  that  physike  akolouth'ta  should  be  stressed  so  as 
to  indicate  that  locative  relations  are  indeed  the  basis  of  the  source  and 
Grundbedeutung  of  the  three  cases,  with  temporal  relations  derived  from 
them,  leaving  it  to  later  generations  to  articulate  the  localisl  theory  more 
fully.  It  is  true  (cf.  Chanel  1985)  that  the  descriptive  order  of  the  three 
oblique  cases  is  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative,  and  that  is  a  long¬ 
standing  tradition  among  the  Greek  grammarians,  derived  in  pari  from 
morphology  and  in  part  from  one  interpretation  of  the  term  genikt  itself 
(cf.  pp.  66,  156,  181,  195);  but  even  if  so.  the  basis  for  ihis  tradition  is 
different,  and  the  argument  for  some  natural  agreement  between  the  three 
eases  and  the  three  locative  relations  is  not  thereby  invalidated. 

It  has  also  been  asked  (Chanet  1985:  137)  why  the  three  locative 
relations  are  associated  specifically  with  past,  present,  and  future,  since 
the  same  questions  whence?,  where?,  and  whither?,  can  be  asked  and 
answered  in  any  single  tense.  This  statement  is,  of  course  true,  but  it  can 
be  pointed  oul  that  the  present  tense  is  the  central  “timeless”  dividing 
line  between  the  past  and  the  future,  where  we  are  when  speaking,  where 
we  have  been  before  speaking,  and  where  we  will  be  after  speaking  (cf. 
pp.  72,  1 21  above). 

In  this  sort  of  historical  reconstruction  of  theory  certainly  is  not  fully 
attainable,  and  a  balance  of  probabilities  must  be  accepted.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  at  Planudes’s  hands  the  basis  of  a  localisl  theory  of  ease, 
which  fils  the  Greek  usage  of  case  forms  with  and  without  prepositions, 
was  set  out  in  a  systematic  way  in  the  Dialogue  and  the  Peri  syntdxeds. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that.  Maximus  Planudcs  assumed,  as 
some  modern  proponents  of  the  localisl  theory  since  Bopp  have  done, 
that  all  oblique  case  meanings  can  be  derived  from  these  three  locative 
relations.  He  may  have  thought  so,  but  he  does  not  say  so  explicitly. 
What  he  does  say,  and  this  is  important  in  the  semantics  of  case,  is  that 
the  three  locative  and  then  the  three  temporal  relations  were  assigned  to 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative  cases  to  form  part  at  least  of  their 
fundamental  semantic  content. 

If  an  affirmative  answer  may  be  given  to  the  question  whether  Planudes 
was  enunciating  a  localisl  theory  of  case,  we  should  now  bike  up  the 
question  how  far,  if  at  all.  his  presentation  was  original. 
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In  the  first  place  wc  may  set  aside  the  argument  of  “guilt  by  associa¬ 
tion"  expressed  in  the  syllogism:  No  Byzantine  was  an  original  thinker; 
Maximus  Planudes  was  a  Byzantine;  therefore  he  was  not  an  original 
thinker.  Such  was  the  verdict  of  Gudeman  (Pauly  —  Wissowa  1916:  1749), 
lending  authority  to  subsequent  judgments:  “Originalitat  auf  dem  Gebiel 
der  Syntax  wird  man  bei  eincm  By zan liner  des  13.  Jahrhunderts  nieht 
erwarlen",  repealed  in  his  own  words  by  Blank  (1987:  67):  “Byzantine 
writers  often  seem  merely  to  feast  greedily  on  the  corpse  of  ancient 
wisdom,  grabbing  what  facts  they  can  and  leaving  behind  much  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  carry  off  with  them.  Byzantine  grammarians  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule*’. 

Once  again,  it  is  easy  to  misrepresent  one’s  argument.  No-one  would 
suggest  that  a  localise  theory  sprang  unheralded  and  without  prior  notice 
from  the  head  of  Planudes  or  of  anyone  else.  Theories  arc  not  in  general 
like  this,  and  we  may  compare  the  gradual  and  cumulative  development 
in  the  west  of  modistic  grammar  from  and  through  the  generations  of 
commentators  on  Priscian. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  a  sequential  conception  of  a  localisl  case  theory 
among  Greek  grammarians.  The  Techne  lists  the  three  dcnominal  locative 
adverbs  oikoi  ‘at  home',  oikade  ‘homeward’,  and  oikothen  ‘from  home’, 
paraphrased  by  en  topoi  ’in  a  place’,  eis  topon  ‘to  a  place’,  and  ek  topou 
‘from  a  place',  but  without  reference  to  the  three  cases  involved.  We  have 
already  noted  (p.  223)  that  Apollonius  in  dealing  with  the  same  set  of 
adverbs  expressly  denies  their  interpretation  as  nominal  eases.  The  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Techie  in  general  say  no  more  on  this,  but  one  such, 
Heliodorus  (?  7th  century)  brings  the  cases  into  a  more  direct  relationship 
with  the  three  locative  relations  (Hilgard  1901:  549.22  —  25):  hai  sche.sei.s 
hai  iopikai  treis  eisin,  he  ek  topou,  he  en  topoi,  he  ei.s  topon;  kai  hi-  men 
ek  topou  te. y  genikes  ki'ia,  he  d'  en  topoi  tes  dotikees.  he  d’  eis  topon  tes 
aitiatikes  [the  locative  stales  are  three  in  number,  out  of  a  place,  in  a 
place,  and  into  a  place:  “out  of”  is  specific  to  the  genitive,  “in”  is  specific 
to  the  dative,  and  “into”  is  specific  to  he  accusative).  This  is  substantially 
the  account  given  by  Syncellus  (ninth  century,  see  pp.  156— 157).  but 
Planudes  treats  case  as  the  principal  marker  of  location  and  movement, 
with  or  without  an  accompanying  preposition,  making  the  three  temporal 
and  the  three  local  relations  the  basic  distinction  between  the  three  Greek 
oblique  ease  forms. 

The  whole  passage  from  Planudes  quoted  above  (Bachmann  1928: 
121.23—123.11)  deals  with  the  same  question  that  Priscian  discusses  in 
his  volume  17  (Keil  1859:  133.3—  134.14),  the  use  of  adverbs  in  interro- 
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gaiion,  but  despite  the  general  similarity  between  the  two  authors  here, 
Priseian  makes  no  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the  eases  used,  not  even 
mentioning  the  ablative  case  in  reference  to  motion-from,  the  nearest 
linking  of  case  with  location  in  the  glossing  of  the  Latin  oblique  cases 
and  the  locative  adverbs.  The  relevant  passage  may  be  quoted  for  com¬ 
parison  with  what  Planudes  says  on  this  topic,  despite  his  general  reliance 
on  Prisciaivs  exposition:  (Keil  1859:  134.8—14): 

“Si  interrogem  quo?,  respondcs  hue  vel  iliac,  domum  vcl  militiam, 
Romani  vel  in  Itafiam,  sin  vero  ubH,  respondcs  hie  vcl  if  lie,  domi  vel 
militiac.  Romae  vel  in  Italia.  Non  solum  enim  adverbia  huiuscemodi 
localibus  interrogalionihus,  sed  eliam  omnia  nomina  locos  signifi- 
canlia  licet  subicere,  ad  locos  quidem  praeeedcnte  quo,  in  locis  vero 
uhi,  dc  locis  unde ,  per  loca  qua.  P.odem  modo  et  temporalia.”  [It  1 
ask  ‘Whither?*,  you  will  answer  'Hither'  or  ‘Thither,  ‘Homeward’ 
or  ‘Into  military  service',  ‘To  Rome'  or  ‘To  Italy'.  But  if  I  ask 
‘Where?’,  you  will  answer  ‘Here’  or  ‘There',  ‘At  home’  or  'In  military 
service’.  ‘At  Rome’  or  ‘In  Italy’.  Not  only  adverbs  of  this  sort  may¬ 
be  used  to  answer  questions  about  location,  but  any  nouns  that 
designate  places,  ‘place  whither’  answering  ‘whither?’,  'place  in 
which’  answering  ‘where?’,  ‘place  from  which*  answering  ‘whence?’, 
and  ‘Place  through  which'  answering  ‘by- what- way?’.  Words  signi¬ 
fying  temporal  relations  behave  in  the  same  way  ] 

This  glossing  is  scarcely  in  advance  on  what  Apollonius  had  written 
already. 

In  sum,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  a  localist  theory  of 
noun  eases  had  been  gradually  developing,  from  its  first  hints  in  the 
Techne ,  through  further  observations  in  the  works  of  Apollonius  and 
Priseian,  and  receiving  more  prominence  among  the  Byzantine  gram¬ 
marians,  notably  Hcliodorus.  but  (hat  it  received  its  first  recorded  explicit 
presentation  at  the  hands  of  Planudes.  Murru  (1979a:  122-123)  notes 
that  the  verb  theorem  [to  examine  theoretically]  was  first  used  by  Maximus 
Planudes  in  connection  with  locative  ease  meanings.  lie  also  recognizes 
Planudes  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  trend  toward  localism  through  the 
Byzantine  age  (1979  b:  95):  “Si  potrebbe  quindi  sostenere  che  la  teoria 
localislica  risalge  a  Massimo  Planudc  nella  formulazione  piu  esplieita  e 
chiara,  ma  anehc  che  essa  sia  stala  suggerita  al  filologo  bizaniino  sotto 
forma  di  suggestione  da  Prisciano”  [One  may  therefore  maintains  that 
the  localist  theory  goes  back  to  Planudes  in  its  clearest  and  most  explicit 
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formulation,  but  also  lhal  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Byzantine  philolo¬ 
gist  through  what  had  been  put  forward  by  PriscianJ. 

It  is  not  possible  to  be  conclusive,  only  reasonable  and  unprejudiced. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  question  further  and  in  detail  may 
be  referred  to  the  articles  just  cited  from  Murru;  Robins  (1974,  1984. 
1988  a);  Chanet  (1985);  Blank  (1987).  All  of  these  carry  full  bibliographies 
up  to  their  dates  of  publication. 


Verbal  tense 

We  have  seen  how  the  author  of  the  Tcchnc ,  following  Aristotle,  made 
time  reference  the  basic  meaning  and  the  distinctive  grammatical  category 
of  verbs.  This  was  the  dimension  along  which  the  morphologically  dif¬ 
ferent  tense  forms  were  described  semantically.  The  Stoics  saw  things 
differently  and  recognized  the  interlocking  of  two  dimensions  of  time  and 
the  aspectual  distinction  between  incomplete  or  continuing  and  complete 
(briefly,  sec  Barwick  1957:  52  —  53).  In  fact,  such  an  analysis  is  required 
for  the  full  semantic  analysis  of  verb  forms  in  several  languages.  The 
Stoic  terminology  is  self-explanatory.  There  were  three  times,  present, 
past,  and  future,  and  the  two  aspects,  incomplete  and  complete.  Of  these 
three  time  references  the  future  was  inherently  unmarked  (the  specifically 
Attic  future  perfect  being  ignored),  but  the  other  tenses  were  displayed 
in  a  bidimensional  setting: 


present 

past 

incomplete 

enestds  paratatikos 

partYtchemenos  paratatikos 

(present  continuing] 

[past  continuing] 

poio  T  am  doing’ 

vpoioun  ‘I  was  doing* 

complete 

mestfis  syntelikas 

paroichemenos  syn  telikos 

[present  completed] 

[past  completed] 

pepoieku  'T  have  done* 

epepotikein  4  had  done’ 

Varro,  well  acquainted  with  Stoic  work  in  this  field,  applied  it  to  the 
somewhat  different  Latin  formal  tense  system  with  remarkable  success 
both  in  semantic  and  morphological  explanations  (cf.  Robins  1990: 
59-60). 

However,  Stoic  thinking  and  Stoic  terminology,  though  known  to  the 
classical  Greek  grammarians,  were  not  incorporated  into  their  analyses. 
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which  persisted  in  the  unidimensional  Aristotelian  frame.  The  Techne  s cl 
these  lenses  as  follows: 

me  si  6s  [present!,  paid 
par atat ikox  [imperfect],  epoioun 
parakeimenos  [perfect],  pepoieka 
hypersynlelikds  [pi  upcrfcct],  epepoiekein 
(and  adristos  [plain  past],  epoiesa  *1  did’). 

The  Stoics  had  treated  the  plain  past,  like  the  future  as  unmarked  as 
regards  completion  or  incomplclion,  and  the  term  “aorisl”  [(simple, 
unmarked)  past]  has  continued  as  part  of  grammatical  terminology  in 
dial  sense.  These  two  lense  forms  were  left  out  of  the  aspectual  frame. 
Essentially  Apollonius,  Priscian,  and  the  commentators  on  the  Techno 
follow  this  line.  What  hat  to  be  accounted  for  was  the  quadriparlit.ion  of 
reference  to  past  lime,  as  it  was  set  out  in  the  Techne.  The  actual  loading 
of  the  tense  system  was  considered  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  we 
necessarily  know  more  about  the  past  and  can  therefore  make  finer 
distinctions  of  lime  within  it.  But  the  attempts  at  explanation  illustrate 
well  the  difference  between  implicit  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  a  language 
and  explicit  or  descriptive  knowledge.  The  grammarians  of  the  classical 
and  Byzantine  ages  were  native  speakers  of  Greek,  and  later  generations 
of  them  were  well  skilled  in  the  writing  of  classical  Greek.  Obviously  they 
used  the  available  semantic  distinctions  in  their  writing  of  Greek:  the 
problem  was  to  set  down  in  linguistic  terms  just  what  these  distinctions 
were,  constrained  as  they  kept  themselves  along  the  single  dimension  of 
lime  reference. 

heaving  aside  the  indeterminate  position  of  the  aorisl  or  unmarked 
past  tense,  the  method  shared  by  Apollonius  and  all  the  other  grammar¬ 
ians  was  division  along  the  line  of  time  past  by  reference  to  such  temporal 
adverbs  as  arti  [recently],  palai  or  ekpalai  [a  long  time  ago],  despite  the 
obvious  influence  of  Stoic  thought  in  such  technical  terms  in  general  use, 
such  as  para  tat  ikos  [imperfect].  Tl  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  71.  above) 
how  such  a  single  time  track  explanation  given  by  commentators  on  the 
Techne  fails  to  “save  the  phenomena*’  and  is,  in  fact,  contradicted  by 
some  sentences  from  classical  Greek  authors. 

Priscian  deals  with  the  tense  meanings  of  the  Latin  verb  in  the  same 
way  (Keil  1855:  416.15  —  20),  translating  arti  and  palai  by  nuper  [recently I 
or  modo  [just  now],  and  pihlem  [long  ago],  respectively.  He  also  makes 
clear  the  Latin  syncretism  of  the  perfect  and  aorist  meanings  in  the  single 
Latin  praeteritum  perfection,  the  “perfect  with  have*'  and  the  “perfect 
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without  have''  in  the  traditional  teaching  of  Latin  to  speakers  of  English 
(Keil  1855:  415.23  -416),  obviously  an  important  point  for  Greek-speak¬ 
ing  pupils  who  were  learning  Latin,  the  readership  at  which  his  Latin 
grammar  was  primarily  directed. 

The  two-dimensional  approach  to  tense  meanings  was  never  fully  faced 
by  Byzantine  grammarians.  Stephanos,  a  seventh -century  writer  (Hilgard 
1901:  250.26-251.9;  cf.  Lallot  1985a  and  Caujolle-Zaslawsky  1985. 
with  French  translation),  provides  a  useful  presentation  of  By/anline  and 
Stoic  terminology,  with  some  account  of  Stoic  theory,  but  he  never  loses 
the  reliance  on  temporal  adverbs  as  the  means  of  paraphrasing  and 
distinguishing  the  Cheek  past  lenses: 

x6v  cvcoxcoxa  oi  Sxtoi'Kot  r.vf.oxroxa  7cupuiaxiic6v  OpiCovxai,  oxi 
rcapaxeivcxai  tcai  ci;  Jta|>eXr)Xi>06T«  teal  fi;  pcXXovxcr  6  vdp  Xcytov 
l'itoub”  Kai  oxi  cTtoipoF.  xi  Fp<paivci  Kcti  ott  7ton’iacr  toy*  6c  nap- 
axaxiKov  Ttapmxhpsvov  TcupaxaxiKov  6  y«p  }xymf  “ctcouwv”  oxi 
to  7rXf.ov  C7coii]<JF.v  cptpai vei,  ouito)  5 c  ncTcXt'i  pcoKcv,  aXka  noinau 
pev,  fa*  o/viycj)  6c  xpovqr  si  yap  xo  7taptpxiipcvov  7tX6ov,  xo  Xf.itcov 
oXCyov  6  Kai  TtpooXrppOev  nonicrci  xcXciov  TtaptpxtiKoxa,  tov  yc- 
ypatpa,  6c  KaXctxai  7tapaKeipevoc  5ia  xo  TtXrpjtov  exciv  xf|v  crov- 
icXctav  ti'i;  FvepYCiuc'  6  xoivuv  cvr.axoK  Kai  itapaxaxiKo;  <bc  utg- 
Xf.ic  dp  wo  CTuyycvcic,  6t6  kui  xoi;  abxoi;  auptptovoic  xpajvxau  otov 
xukxo>  f.ximxov.  6  6c  JtttpaKf.ipevoc;  KaXetxai  cveaxtoc  ouvtgXiko;. 
xouxoi)  6c  xapnvxtlpcvo^  6  uitcponvx^XiKoc-  atci  CKdxcpo;  xeXdtoc 
Ttaprpxiixuv,  cmyycvcic  Kai  xoi;  xwPaKX,lP,<7XlKOk  oxoixeku; 
Xptbpf.voi  xoic  auxoic  (paivovxau  otov  xexupa  cxcxucpciv  axnrcp  6f. 

6  cnoioiiv  nXcov  f.yfix  xo  Jtap<pxr|p6vov  7tp6;  xov  iroid>,  ouxto  Kai  6 
cTtF.rtou) kcl v  Ttpoc  xov  7tF.rcoir|Ka. 

[The  Stoics  call  the  present  the  present  continuing,  because  it  extends 
both  into  the  past  and  into  the  future.  Someone  saying  poio  ‘I  am 
doing'  indicates  that  he  did  something  and  that  he  will  do  something. 
They  call  the  imperfect  the  past  continuing,  because  someone  saying 
epoioun  ‘I  was  doing'  indicates  that  he  did  something  but  has  not 
yet  finished  it,  and  that  he  will  do  it,  but  in  a  little  time;  for  if  the 
past  lakes  up  most  of  the  time,  there  is  only  a  little  for  the  future, 
and  if  this  little  is  added  in  we  gel  a  completed  past,  gegrapha  i 
have  written*,  which  is  called  the  perfect  because  the  completion  of 
the  activity  is  recent.  So  the  present  and  the  imperfect  are  akin  to 
each  other  in  that  both  are  incomplete,  which  is  why  they  use  the 
same  consonants,  as  with  tvptd  T  beat'  and  etypton  "I  was  beating’. 
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Bur  the  perfect  is  called  by  the  Stoics  the  present  completed,  and 
the  pluperfect  is  called  the  past  version  of  this  (past  completed). 
Since  both  lenses  are  fully  past,  Lhev  are  akin  to  each  other  and  are 
shown  to  use  (he  same  written  letters,  as  in  tetypha  “1  have  beaten7 
and  eletyphein  ‘I  had  beaten’;  just  as  epoioun  ‘I  was  doing'  has  more 
of  past  time  in  it  than  poio  'I  am  doing’,  so  has  epepoi&kein  ll  had 
done’  in  relation  to  pepoieka  'i  have  done’.) 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Planudes  properly  separates  aspectual  and  temporal 
meanings,  continuing  to  associate  arti  [recently]  with  the  perfect,  and 
met ‘oligon  [after  a  little  lime]  with  the  (middle)  future  perfect,  which  he 
discusses  (Bach mann  1828:  7.17  —  23)  without  reference  to  its  specifically 
Attic  dialect  status.  But  he  does  raise  important  semantic  relations  be¬ 
tween  lime  and  context  that  more  readily  offer  an  explication  of  the 
different  meanings  of  the  past  tenses.  The  first  eleven  pages  of  the 
Dialogue  deal  with  verbal  tense  in  general,  but  the  most  significant  lines 
come  from  Bachmann  (1828:  6.23-7.14): 

Tov  F.veaxdixa  toIvuv  opi^dpp.voc  oiito)^  dv  f.Tnoi  115.  'Evf.oxox; 
eaxiv,  dxuv  kuG’  ov  xpbvov  rcoio)  to  Sc  xt  Kui  Xeyco  rcoiciv  uuxo-  dx; 
bxav  ypdqwov  cproxr|0d<;,  xi  to  do  vOv,  X6yo>  oxi  ypaepo).  riapaxa- 
tiko^  6c  cox iv.  otav  irepi  7tapeXr|XuG6Toc  xpovoo,  xi  Kax’  ckcivov, 

<bs  CvcGTcoxa,  ircoiouv  Xey or  ox;  chav  dwoxqGciq,  xi  xG&c  dvaxeX- 
Xovro;  ton  f|Xioo  F.Ttoionv:  /.r.yo),  oxi  eypaepov  xooxo  yap,  6  vuv 
Xeyox  5xt  eypatpov,  vuv  pev,  otav  xouxo  Xeyox  JtapeXqXuGe' 

6f.  xou  fjXioo  dvaxp.XXovxo;;,  F.vF.axrpco:;  i] v  Kai  f.i  pp.  z\q  \\ pp.xo 
TqviKuuxa.  xi  tcoiox  ebtov  dv,  oxi  ypuipax  1  lapuKdpevoc  6 1  eaxiv, 
bxav  Tccpi  xou  dpxi  napeXqXuOoxoj;  xp^vou  X£y ox  xi  iieTtohiica  icax' 
auxov  ox;  otav  dpxi  ttcitaupavoq  xou  ypdtpeiv  Kai  £pcoxv|0ci<;.  xi 
apii  7rc7toinKa,  area),  oxi  yeypaipa.  KuX<b<;  dpu  kui  jrapuKCtpevo:; 
Xsysxar  6  yap  dpxi  jiapaXOtov  xpovo;  napdKF.ixai  Ttdvxrnc  xq>  eve- 
axwxi,  Kai  eyyu;  eaxi  xouxou.  'YjtepauvxeXiKoq  6e  eaxiv,  otuv  tispi 
Xpovoo  Ttapf./.iiXuOoxoq  xi  dpxi  Kax’  6kf.ivov  icoicov  £ixF.7caupqv, 
Xey  or  o)^  oxav  epoirriGeiq,  xi  (ivaxeXXovxo;  xou  f|Xiou  ferce- 
iroii’l kf.lv,  xouxeaxi  xi  dvaxeXXovxo;  xou  fjXioo  rcoirov  Ajif.itaupnv, 
eino),  eyeypdtpeiv.  ‘Aopiaxo:;  8k  eaxiv,  6  itdXai  Ttuuadpevoi;  Kai 
pqdF.va  dpov  ir/jov,  rjxoi  5f|Xwaiv,  nqviica  ftygveto.  'O  pev  yap 
eveaxtbc  dpov  exei  To  vuv  6  6f.  ttapaxaxiKdc  xo  dvaxeXXovxo^ 
xuydv  ton  fjXioo*  6  7tupuKeipevo:;  5e  to  dpxi*  6  6c  OTF.pauvxeXiKd; 
Kai  aoxo^  to  dvaxeXXovxo;  xou  f[Xiou'  6  6’  dopiaxo-;  ouxf.  xouxmv 
ou6ev,  ouxe  aXXo  xl. 
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[ff  someone  were  to  define  the  present  tense,  he  would  put  il  like 
this;  a  present  tense  is  used  when  at  a  given  time  1  am  doing 
something  and  say  that  1  am  doing  it.  as  when  asked,  while  l  am 
writing,  what  1  am  doing  now,  I  say  grapho  \  am  writing'.  An 
imperfect  is  when  in  relation  to  some  lime  in  the  past  I  say  what  1 
was  doing  when  that  time  was  present  lime  for  me;  so  when  asked 
what  I  was  doing  at  sunrise  yesterday,  1  reply  egraphon  i  was 
writing'.  This  activity  of  which  I  now  say  ‘l  was  writing’  has  passed, 
but  at  sunrise  yesterday  it  was  present,  and  if  someone  had  asked 
me  then  what  I  was  doing,  1  would  have  said  ‘1  am  writing’.  A 
perfect  tense  is  when  i  am  speaking  about  recently  elapsed  lime 
and  what  1  have  done  in  it;  when  having  just  finished  writing  l  am 
asked  what  I  have  just  done  in  il  I  say  gegrapha  1  have  written’. 
Very  properly  the  perfect  is  called  the  tense  that  is  “near  to  us”, 
because  time  recently  passed  presses  close  on  the  present  and  is 
near  to  it.  It  is  a  pluperfect  tense  when  in  relation  to  time  past  I 
say  what  I  had  recently  finished  doing  at  that  time,  as  when  asked 
what.  I  had  done  at  sunrise  yesterday,  that  is  to  say  what  I  had 
slopped  doing  at  sunrise,  1  say  egegraphein  'I  had  written*.  An  aorisl 
tense  is  about  what  has  ceased  without  further  specification  or 
indication  of  when  il  happened.  The  present  tense  is  restricted  to 
present  time,  the  imperfect  to  what  was  happening  at  sunrise,  the 
perfect  to  what  has  recently  happened,  and  the  pluperfect  also  in 
itself  to  the  time  of  sunrise.  The  aorist  has  none  of  these  constraints, 
nor  any  others]. 

Planudcs  makes  the  present  tense  his  starling  point.  This  tense,  leaving 
aside  stylistic  and  oratorical  devices  like  the  “historic  present”,  signifies 
an  action  going  on  at  the  time  it  is  spoken  of,  so  that  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  action  and  the  speaker  s  lime  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
imperfect  describes  an  action  referred  to  as  still  going  on  at  the  previous 
point  in  lime  selected  by  the  speaker.  With  the  perfect  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  event  described  has  already  occurred  and  ended  at  the 
lime  of  the  speaker’s  mention  of  it  (we  may  notice  that  in  Bnglish,  though 
not  in  all  languages,  a  perfect  with  have  cannot  be  well  formed  if  qualified 
by  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  denoting  a  discontinuity  with  the 
speaker’s  present;  for  example  *1  have  seen  him  last  year  (better  /  saw 
him  last  year „  as  against  the  fully  acceptable  /  have  seen  him  this  year). 
Likewise  the  pluperfect  designates  an  event  already  in  the  past  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  speaker's  report  or  assumed  report  of  an  event  subsequent  to 
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it.  Actual  distances  in  time  are  irrelevant.  Planudcs  did  not  wholly  discard 
ihe  use  of  temporal  adverbials  to  give  the  meanings  of  different  past 
tenses,  but  by  bringing  in  two  separate  lime  references,  speaker's  time 
and  the  relative  time  of  the  event  to  it.  which  coincide  only  in  present 
lenses,  he  probably  came  as  near  to  a  recognition  of  the  aspectual 
dimension  of  the  tense  system  as  could  be  allowed  within  the  “official" 
Aristotelian  unidimensional  model. 

Adverbs  like  arti  and  palai  may  often  he  contextually  appropriate  to 
perfect  and  pluperfect  lenses,  but  they  are  in  no  way  implicated  by  them 
nor  are  they  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  lenses  a.s  grammatical  categories. 
We  have  noticed  this  earlier  (p.  74),  and  we  may  cite  additional  examples 
of  remote  time  expressed  by  the  perfect,  but  always  relative  to  the 
speaker’s  present  time,  and  of  almost  immediate  precedence  of  an  event 
designated  by  the  pluperfect,  but  again  always  relative  to  an  event 
reported  a.s  already  having  occurred  in  relation  to  some  other  past  event 
on  the  speaker's  time  scale.  The  following  examples  will  clarify  this: 
epimclds  hoi  rheoi  hon  hoi  anthropoi  deontai  kateskeudkasin  ‘Carefully  the 
gods  have  provided  those  things  that  men  need'  (Xenophon,  Mcmorahilia 
4.3.3).  and  ton  d'e/ipe  psyche,  kata  d'ophthaimon  kechyth’  achlys  ‘his  life 
left  him  anti  a  mist  had  come  over  his  eyes'  ( Iliad  5.696). 

Stoic  tense  theory  was  known  to  the  Greek  grammarians,  from  Dio¬ 
nysius  Thrax  onwards,  and  part  of  their  terminology  was  incorporated 
into  the  Greek  and  Byzantine  tradition,  but  it  was  not  fully  understood 
by  non-Stoics,  and  it  is  clear  that  Priseian  had  a  very  muddled  idea  of 
some  parts  of  their  linguistic  doctrine  (cf.  Slcinthal  1890:  307).  Aristo¬ 
telian  theory  was  the  basis  of  applied  and  theoretical  linguistics  during 
the  classical  and  post -classical  periods  of  the  Greek  world,  mainly  t  hrough 
the  immense  reputation  of  the  Tee  hue  and  the  grammar  that  it  summa¬ 
rized  and  expounded. 

Planudes  and  other  Byzantine  grammarians  were  attempting  to  make 
explicit  their  intuitive  knowledge  and  literary  usage  of  the  Greek  past 
lenses  by  elaboration  within  the  single  lime  scale.  Their  adverbial  para¬ 
phrases  were  never  adequate  or  even  relevant  to  this  part  of  grammatical 
semantics.  Planudes  comes  as  far  as  he  could  while  keeping  to  the  existing 
system;  what  matters  in  his  account  is  the  extension  (completion  and 
incompletion)  of  reported  events  in  relation  to  a  separate  time  frame, 
here  exemplified  by  yesterday's  sunrise.  The  temporal  adverbs  arti,  palai . 
and  the  like  could  have  been  omitted,  leaving  his  account  no  less  explicit 
and  valid  (the  reader  may  further  consult.  Lallot  1985a  and  Robins 
1988  a).  Within  the  Aristotelian- Alexandrian  theory  and  without  discard- 
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ing  it,  Maximus  Planudes  went  beyond  what  others  had  attempted  and 
as  far  as  he  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  gone. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  Maximus  Planudes  among  the  gram¬ 
marians  of  the  Byzantine  Age,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  his  two 
grammatical  works,  the  Dialogue  and  Syntax,  edited  by  Bachmann  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  were  critically  reedited  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  and  current  research  on  the  lines  so  well  laid  by  Donnel 
(1967b,  1982). 


Chapter  12 

The  Byzantine  contribution  to  the  study  of  Greek 
grammar  in  the  Renaissance 


Even  ihe  severest  critics  of  the  level  of  scholarship  and  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Byzantine  times  all  admit  to  the  unique  debt  that  the  revival  of 
Greek  studies  in  the  West  owes  to  their  preservation  and  editing  of 
classical  Greek  texts,  their  unbroken  tradition  of  Greek  literary  education, 
and  in  the  latter  centuries  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the  personal  contacts, 
mostly  in  Italy,  between  Byzantine  and  western  teachers. 

“The  Renaissance"  is  a  term  of  multiple  meanings  and  many  aspects; 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  unitary  event,  but  nevertheless  the  whole 
concept,  along  with  the  rather  later  Reformation,  constitutes  the  accepted 
beginnings  of  modern  European  history  and  of  the  modern  world  (cf. 
Ferguson  1948;  Burke  1987).  Here  wc  are  concerned  with  one  part  of  the 
linguistic  history  of  the  Renaissance,  the  revival  of  Greek  studies  in 
western  Europe,  itself  a  part  of  the  general  resurgence  of  classical  Greek 
and  Latin  learning  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  Renaissance  itself.  This 
revival  of  Greek  both  encouraged,  and  was  encouraged  by,  the  conviction, 
first  felt  in  Italy  and  then  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  it  was  most 
desirable,  indeed  necessary,  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature  to  be 
included  in  the  syllabus  of  educated  people  (cf.  in  general  Pereival  1975; 
Knos  1945;  Geanakoplos  1962;  on  the  revival  of  Greek  studies  in  France, 
see  Nolhac  1888  and  Stevens  1950).  Within  this  our  interest  is  centred 
on  the  contribution  made  by  Byzantine  grammarians  to  the  study  of 
Greek  grammar  in  the  early  Renaissance  period  (up  to  c.  1500;  cf.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Wilson  1978;  130  —  132).  While  1453  was  a  climacteric  year  for 
East  and  West,  the  process  of  rchellenizing  Italy  and  western  Europe  w-as 
a  more  gradual  one,  spread  over  many  years  (cf.  Runciman  1970  b). 

Scholarship  in  any  field  is  spread  by  the  arrival  of  teachers  themselves 
into  territory  not  hitherto  under  their  influence  and  by  the  new  availability 
within  it  of  written  texts.  The  collection,  by  purchase  or  pillage,  of  classical 
Greek  texts  in  manuscript  began  as  early  as  the  Latin  seizure  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1204.  Thereafter  the  weakness  of  the  restored  Byzantine 
Empire  after  1261  engendered  diplomatic  and  military  contacts  as  By¬ 
zantium  sought  help  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Turks.  Scholars 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  were  invited  as  teachers  of  Greek  to  Italy,  and 
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during  ihe  fifteenth  century  teachers  were  among  the  Greek  refugees 
seeking  asylum  in  the  West  from  the  conquering  Turks.  Among  prominent 
Byzantine  texts  Apollonius  was  known  from  the  fifteenth  century,  hut 
not  the  Techne ,  which  first  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  invited  teacher  of  Greek  was  Manuel  Chrysoloras  (1350  — 
141 5),  who  came  to  Florence  in  1397  and  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books,  most  notably  in  this  context  the  Erdtemata  [Questions],  drawing 
on  an  established  method  of  teaching  in  Antiquity,  catechistic  questions 
and  answers  embodying  elementary  instruction.  Along  with  the  invitation 
or  acceptance  of  Greek  scholars,  translations  of  Greek  works  into  Latin 
were  officially  encouraged  by  the  Papal  court.  Bui  in  this  regard,  of 
greater  importance  than  anything  hitherto  available  in  east  and  west  was 
the  invention  of  printing  and  the  consequent  much  wider  distribution  of 
books  of  all  sorts.  Printing  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  texts  can  be 
produced  and  multiplied:  the  separately  composed  manuscripts  of  Pris- 
ci aivs  Institution's  number  several  hundreds  (Passalacqua  1978).  But  none 
the  less  the  printed  book  transformed  the  leaching  and  cultivation  of 
scholarship  in  all  its  forms  as  never  before,  and  it  was  in  itself  part  of 
the  Renaissance  of  learning  (on  actual  teaching  methods,  see  Sabbndini 
1922). 

We  may  therefore  consider  the  grammatical  works  of  Byzantine  gram¬ 
marians  that  were  in  print  by  the  year  1500.  These  do  not  include 
Maximus  Planudes,  who  remained  unedited  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  he  was  obviously  known  to  his  successors  and  his  book  on 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  is  cited  by  the  fifteenth-century  Lascaris 
(1608:  13).  One  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  Moschopoulus.  was  in  print 
with  an  elementary  grammar  by  1493  (Pcrcival  1975);  other  grammarians 
were  Chalkondyles  (1424  -1511),  also  in  print  in  1493.  Constantine 
Lascaris  (1434  1501,  1476),  Theodore  of  Gaza  (1400  —  1475,  1495).  who 

were  also  all  printed  in  Latin  translations  during  the  sixteenth  century 
(Krumbacher  1897:  581),  and  the  last  two,  with  Syneellus,  in  print  in 
1525,  have  been  recognized  as  the  main  sources  of  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  Latin  grammar  of  Greek  (Donnct  1977). 

One  of  the  earliest  and  probably  the  most  important  agent  in  the 
revival  of  systematic  and  structured  teaching  of  Greek  in  Italy  and  thence 
in  all  western  Furope  was  Chrysoloras.  Like  several  other  Byzantine 
grammarians  he  was  a  significant  figure  in  ecclesiastical  and  political 
affairs.  A  pupil  of  Gcmistus  Pletho  (see  p.  17),  he  was  sent  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Byzantine  Lmperor  John  VIII  to  Italy  to 
seek  reconciliation  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Churches  and  assis* 
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lance  against  the  Turks.  Tor  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remained  in 
Italy,  but  he  also  travelled  widely  in  other  European  countries  (cf.  further 
on  his  life  Cammelli  1941). 

Apart  from  the  Erotemata  Chrysoloras  made  Katin  translations  of 
llomer  and  of  Plato’s  Republic ,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
an  interesting  comparison  {Sygkris'ts)  of  the  Old  Rome  and  the  New 
Rome  (Constantinople)  for  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  Tn  it  he  praised  the 
architectural,  artistic  and  other  cultural  splendours  of  both  cities,  likened 
respectively  to  mother  and  daughter  mutually  strengthening  each  other's 
renown,  and  both  glorying  in  their  common  heritage.  For  these  reasons 
he  justified  his  urgent  plea  for  political  collaboration  (Chrysoloras  1655). 

Chrysoloras's  Sink  r  is  is  and  his  Erotemata,  though  of  no  great  theo¬ 
retical  depth  or  insight,  may  be  seen  in  the  same  light  of  history  as 
Priseian's  Instituiiones  around  nine  hundred  years  before.  Just  as  his 
predecessor  served  at  once  as  the  sutnmarizer  of  Graeco-Roman  achieve¬ 
ment  in  grammatical  research  and  exposition  and  also  as  the  basis  for 
the  leaching  of  grammar  and  thinking  about  grammar  in  both  East  anti 
West,  Chrysoloras’s  grammar  of  Greek  represents  an  end  point  in  Lite 
long  tradition  of  Byzantine  scholarship  in  its  self-imposed  and  not  ignoble 
task  of  sustaining  and  preserving  the  heritage  of  classical  Greek  literature 
and  the  language  of  its  literature  in  the  changed  and  changing  conditions 
that  had  arisen  from  the  separation  of  the  two  Empires  and  the  subsequent 
collapse  of  the  Western  Empire  as  it  had  been  known  and  accepted. 
Chrysoloras  became  the  standard-bearer  in  the  return  of  the  Grecian 
legacy  to  the  western  shores. 

Though  probably  written  by  1397,  the  first  appearance  of  the  Erd te¬ 
nia  la  in  print  was  in  a  bilingual  summary  by  Guarino  Veronese  (c.  1475) 
on  which  he  had  been  working  during  much  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
original  text  was  first  published  about.  1496  (Pertusi  1962;  Percival  1975: 
245  —  247).  Chrysoloras's  grammar  embodies  the  accepted  tradition 
handed  down  from  the  Tech  tie,  with  little  or  no  theoretical  discussion  or 
explanation.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  defect  in  the  book,  given  the 
requirements  of  his  pupils  in  whose  interests  he  had  originally  composed 
it.  From  its  early  summary  in  Latin  and  Greek  we  can  assess  its  suitability 
for  the  educational  needs  so  strongly  felt  in  his  time  by  the  upper  classes 
in  early  Renaissance  Italy.  He  is  known  to  have  attracted  large  numbers 
of  eager  students  to  his  classes,  as  did  Demetrius  Chalcondylcs  a  century 
later  (cf.  Sandys  1958.2:  64). 

The  Erotemata  begins  with  the  letters  and  their  phonetic  values,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  syllable  ami  its  structure  after  the  definition  of  the  word 
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(lexis)  as  rneros  semantikim  clack  is  ton  ton  kata  syn  toxin  logou  [the  minimal 
semantic  component  of  a  syntactically  constructed  sentence].  This  is 
balanced  by  the  subsequent  definition  of  the  sentence  (Chrvsoloras  1 512: 
6):  II  esti  logos?  Lexedn  synthesis  dianoian  autotde  ilvhusu  [Whitt  is  a 
sentence?  A  combination  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought].  Both 
arc  almost  word-for-word  equivalents  of  those  given  in  the  Techne  (section 
11).  In  a  rather  different  ordering  the  prosodies  and  the  paths  [modifi¬ 
cations,  punctuations]  come  between  the  word  and  the  sentence  defini¬ 
tions,  listed  as  the  written  accents  and  their  phonetic  values  in  classical 
Greek,  distinctive  length  and  shortness  of  vowels,  the  rough  (aspirated) 
and  smooth  breathings,  and  the  punctuation  marks,  though  nothing  is 
said  about  the  junctural  features  that  they  carried.  All  this  wholly  follows 
the  listing  of  the  prosodies  in  the  scholia  on  the  Techne  (cf.  Hilgard  1901: 
124.27-125.33). 

The  traditional  eight  word  classes  are  listed  in  question  and  answer 
form;  but  the  article,  though  listed  in  its  traditional  place,  is  described 
morphologically  immediately  after  the  noun  and  before  the  exposition  of 
noun  inflections  and  the  sections  on  the  verb.  This  may  reflect  the 
inflectional  similarities  between  noun  and  article  (both  preposed  ho  ‘the* 
and  postposed  has  ‘who’),  as  against  the  traditional  ordering  in  the 
Techne,  which  presumably  depended  on  the  sort  of  hierarchy  suggested 
for  the  different  word  classes.  This  is  consistent  with  some  earlier  By¬ 
zantine  practice.  The  Kandnes  treated  nounsand  definite  articles  together, 
as  they  marked  the  gender  of  each  noun  displayed.  Planudes  lists  the 
word  classes  in  the  traditional  order  of  the  Techne,  but  he  puts  the  syntax 
of  the  article  in  prime  place  (Bachmann  1828:  117,  126).  Naturally 
Chrvsoloras,  a  grammarian  working  in  a  Lalinale  context,  would  need 
to  give  a  prominent  place  to  this  class  of  words,  as  it  was  unrepresented 
in  Latin. 

The  following  extract  exemplifies  the  style  and  content  of  the  ErotC- 
mata  (1512:  6-7): 

Fldoa  gepn  too  >.6yoo;  6kto),  ovopa,  prjga,  puxoxn,  ap0pov, 
dvTcovupia,  xp60ecn;,  cmppqpu.  Kai  cri>v<5eapo<;. 

IIogu  TtapcTtcxai  x<p  ovopaxi;  tccvte,  yevT|,  ci8r|,  ax^ipaxu,  upi- 
0|!Oi,  Kat  JtTfAfTfilC- 

Fiona  yevq;  xpia,  dpacvucbv,  ()r)/,i)K'Pv  tan  oiW.xf.pov, 

Ti  cox  tv  dpacviKov  ycvoc;  ou  Ttpoxdaof.xai  mx’  f.POcTav,  Kai 
CviKqv  jxxojotv  up0pov  xo  6,  otov  6  Aiuv 

Ti  coxi  Gq^uKov  yevoc;  o 6  Ttpoxuaacxai  k«x’  c60f.Tav  mi  £vikt[v 
7txtbaiv  up0pov  xo  T|.  otov  fj  gooaa. 
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Ti  fcmv  ouSoTopov  yfcvo$  od  7cpoTa<T<7Riai  Kat1  edOctav  iccci 
6viKf|v  irioxjiv  ftpOpov  to  to,  olov  to  pfjpa. 

rioaa  86  f.T6r|;  6do,  irponoumov  Kai  irapdycayov. 

noao  (r/jjpaxa;  xpia,  ditXouv,  ctuvOetov,  TcapacrdvOfixov. 

Iloaoi  upiBpoi;  xpsi:;,  rvikoc,  8dik6<;,  Kai  jtatiGuvtiko;. 

Ilooai  ictoktcic;  jtcvtc,  6p0tj,  t\  kui  cdGeia  Xeyerai,  ysviKif , 
6otikt|,  aiTiaTiKT|,  kui  KAriTiKij- 

Td>v  apOpcov,  xft  p6v  TtpoiaKtiKd  to  86  utcotuktiku. 

ripotaKTiK'd  pev  dpacviKd,  dcri  tuCtu'  eviKct  if  suOeui  6,  if 
yfivikf]  too,  f|  8otikt|  x<p.  if  aixiaTiKif  tov.  Sdiku  if  edOeta  Kai 
uixiaTiKTi  Tci>.  f|  yevucij  Kai  ftoxikif  toTv.  nXr|0uvTiKd,  f|  eddeta  oi, 

fj  yCVLKT|  T(V)V,  f)  SOTIKTI  TOi;.  T]  UlTIUTlKlf,  ToO^. 

'YrcotaKTikd  8c  dpacviKti,  cviku-  tuotu  6 od,  ft>.  6v.  A.  o'),  olv. 
FT.  oi.  d)v,  ol<;,  ooc. 

"ApGpa  OtiXdku  itpoxaKTiKd,  Cviku.  fj,  xfj:;,  rrj,  xfjv.  A.  id,  xaTv. 
FI.  ai,  to)v,  xaT?.  xd;.  utcotuktiku,  cviku,  r\,  ife,  if,  rjv.  A.  ft,  alv. 
n.  at,  d)v.  ale,  a;. 

’ApOpa  86  odftcxcpu  rcpOTUKTikd.  Cviku,  to,  too,  xqj,  to.  A.  tax 
TO  IV.  17.  Tfi,  T(i)V,  TO  Is,  TOt. 

;Y7coxaKTiKd,  cviku,  o,  od,  ft>,  6.  A.  c8,  olv.  FI.  ft,  ftiv,  of;,  ft. 

K/.rjTiKov  86  ETrippijpa  6v  rcaai  tolc  yfcveoiv,  kui  cv  7tuoi  toic 
dpiOpoic  to  ft). 

TSv  dvopdTWv  xd  pev  kXivovtu  iaoCToXXdpcj):;,  oiov  Aivdac, 
Aiveioo'  xd  5c  JiepiTToauXXdprj):;,  otov  Aiac,  Atavro^,  fiaxc  ku- 
Xcia0a>  f)  pev.  K/.iai^  i<yoai)XXft|k>c,  f|  56,  itepiTToaoXXapo<;. 

rioaai  kAictclc  tcov  dvopdxwv;  5ctar  tccvtc  pev  ditXai  Kai  <rn- 
vaipfixoi,  (ov  tcaaapa  pev  iooauXXapoi,  pia  86  rcepLTTocrOXXaPoc 
jccvtc  56  cjuvT|piipevai  arco  rrjc  jcspimK  kai  nepiiTOauXXdPou 
yivopevai. 

nptbiTi  kX(oi£  too  ovopatoc,  6crriv  6v  xoT;  dpacviKoic  povoig 
iaoadXXapoc  SnXovoxi  tlviov  cic  a?  fj  ci;  Tfc  5iu  too  If  XqyovTcov 
dpocviKwv  6vopdro)v.  ftw  f|  yevLKif  eic  ou,  Kai  f]  doxiKif  cic  to  trf<; 
cdQcia;  tcXikov  (pmvrfr.v.  k«1  if  aiiiaTiKfj  ctq  v  pcxd  too  (provif f.vto<; 
xfjs  ci>0eiu^  XfjyRt*  6  koiv6v  Caxi  icaatov  tcov  iaocroXXaprov  kXL- 
accov.  TauTT)^  86  Kavdves- 

op0f|  Kai  cdOr.ia  xftjv  cvikcov,  6  Aivdac,  if  ycviKif  too  Aiveioo, 
fj  56  Sotikt)  xxp  Aivcip,  fj  uixiaTtKfj  tov  AivRiav.  rf  kX^tik^  ft) 
Aivcia  Kai  cb  Aivdac. 

6  iipoipif tt|c,  too  7tpo(j)if too,  xft)  7tpocpr|Tr|,  tov  7ipooifTr|v.  ft) 
TTpOCplfxa. 
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[How  many  parts  of  speech  (word  classes)  arc  there?  Eight,  Noun, 
verb,  participle,  article,  pronoun,  preposition,  adverb,  and  conjunc¬ 
tion. 

What  formal  categories  are  applicable  to  the  noun?  Five:  gender, 
subclass,  form,  number,  and  case. 

How  many  genders  arc  there?  Three:  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter. 

What  is  the  masculine  gender?  It  comprises  nouns  thai  in  the 
nominative  singular  ease  are  preceded  by  ho  ‘the’,  for  example  ho 
Alas  '(the)  Ajax’. 

What  is  the  feminine  gender?  It  comprises  nouns  that  in  the 
nominative  singular  case  are  preceded  hv  he  'the',  for  example,  he 
tuoiisa  ‘the  muse'. 

What  is  the  tieuier  gender?  It  comprises  nouns  that  in  the  nom¬ 
inative  singular  case  are  preceded  by  to  the’,  for  example  to  bSma 
'the  step,  the  threshold’. 

How  many  subclasses?  Two:  primary  and  derived. 

How  many  forms?  Three:  simple,  compound,  and  decompound. 

How  many  numbers?  Three:  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

How  many  cases?  Five:  nominative  (‘‘upright”),  genitive,  dative, 
accusative,  and  vocative. 

There  is  a  proposed  and  a  postponed  article.  These  are  the 
proposed  masculine  forms:  singular,  nominative  ho,  genitive  lou, 
dative  lot\  accusative  ton;  dual  nominative  and  accusative  to,  geni¬ 
tive  and  dative  loin;  plural,  nominative  hoi,  genitive  ton,  dative  tots, 
accusative  toils. 

Postposed:  masculine  singular:  has.  hou.  hoi,  hon.  Dual:  hd.  how. 
Plural:  hoi,  hon,  hois,  hoits. 

Feminine  preposed  article:  Singular:  he,  tes.  tei,  ten.  Dual:  to, 
lain.  Plural:  hai.  Ion,  tuts,  ids. 

Postposed:  Singular:  he,  his,  hii,  hin.  Dual  hd,  ham.  Plural:  hai, 
hon,  hah.  has. 

Neuter  proposed  article.  Singular:  id,  ton,  tdi,  to.  Dual:  to.  torn. 
Plural:  tit.  ton,  tots.  tit. 

Postposed.  Singular:  hd.  hou.  hoi,  hd.  Dual:  ho,  hoin.  Plural:  hd, 
him,  hois,  hd. 

The  vocative  adverb  has  the  same  form  in  all  genders  and  in  all 
numbers:  o. 

Some  nouns  have  parisyllabie  inflections,  such  as  Aineias  ‘ Ae¬ 
neas’.  genitive  Aeneiou,  and  some  have  imparisyllabic  inflections. 
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such  as  Aiass  genitive  A tanfos  ‘Ajax*.  So  \vc  should  call  the  one  set 
parisyllabic  and  the  other  imparisyllabic. 

How  many  declensions  of  nouns  are  (here?  Ten:  live  arc  simple 
and  uncontracted,  of  which  four  are  parisyllabic  and  one  impari¬ 
syllabic.  Five  contracted  declensions  derive  from  the  fifth  (simple) 
declension  and  are  underlyingly  imparisyllabic. 

The  first  declension  of  nouns  is  found  only  in  the  masculine 
gender  and  is  parisyllabic;  some  end  in  -as,  or  -<wr  inflecting  with  e. 
Their  genitive  ends  in  -on,  their  dative  lakes  the  final  vowel  of  the 
nominative,  and  the  accusative  takes  -n  following  this  vowel.  This 
is  common  to  all  the  parisyllabic  declensions. 

Paradigms:  nominative  singular  ho  A  cite  i  as,  genitive  toil  Aenetou, 
dative  toi  Aeneiai,  accusative  ton  Aenetan,  vocative  <7  Aon  via  and 
<7  A curias  ... 

ho  prophetes  'the  prophet",  (toil  prophi'tou,  toi  prophriei.  ton  pro¬ 
phet  en,  o  prophet  a ). 

In  the  ErotOmata  there  is  less  emphasis  on  definitions  of  the  word  classes, 
which  the  Tedtne  had  treated  so  importantly:  the  noun,  along  with  some 
others  is  left  undefined,  but  the  verb  is  defined  on  traditional  lines  as 
meros  logon  aptoton  energeian  e  pathos  semainon  [a  part  of  speech  without 
case  inflection  signifying  an  action  or  a  being  acted  upon].  What  wc  do 
find,  presumably  catering  for  pupils  speaking  Italian  as  their  first  language 
who  have  learned  Latin  at  school  and  arc  now  learning  Greek  as  a 
classical  language,  are  much  fuller  paradigms  of  the  inflectional  forms, 
on  the  lines  of  the  Byzantine  Ktmones. 

The  classification  of  the  definite  (preposed)  article  as  Lhe  criterion  for 
gender  discrimination  was  a  standard  Byzantine  practice  and  the  gram¬ 
marians  were  anxious  to  distinguish  grammatical  gender  from  animacy 
and  sex.  A  scholiast  on  the  Tedtne  writes  (Hilgard  1901:  218.12  —  14): 
Dei  gar  eidmai  hoti  ten  diakrisin  ton  gown  hi1  gramma  tike  ou  kata  th  i 
alrihehm  poiet.  alia  kata  ten  syntaxin  ton  drthron  [It  must  be  understood 
that  grammar  does  not  make  the  distinction  between  the  genders  by 
reference  to  the  real  world  but  according  to  their  construction  with  the 
articles].  In  the  absence  of  an  article  in  Latin  Priscian  had  used  hie,  haee, 
hoc  'this’  in  a  similar  discriminatory  manner  (Keil  1855:  150.1  — 151.14). 

The  further  distinction  between  the  subsets  of  nominal  etde  (subclasses] 
and  schemata  [forms],  ignored  here,  arc  seen  in  lhe  Tedtne  and  its  scholia 
(section  12;  Hilgard  1901:  364.1  -399.17). 

The  careful  inclusion  of  dual  forms  is  another  indication  of  the  classical 
context  in  which  the  Byzantines  had  been  working  and  which  determined 
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ihc  form  of  grammar  that  Chrysoloras  presented  to  his  western  pupils. 
The  dual  number,  already  fairly  infrequent  in  classical  Greek,  had  vir¬ 
tually  disappeared  after  Hellenistic  times. 

The  status  of  the  interjection  6  had  been  long  debated.  The  Techne 
(section  16;  cf.  pp.  75—76)  had  classed  it  as  the  vocative  ease  of  the 
article:  this  met  objections  as  early  as  Apollonius  (cf.  Schneider  1878: 
6.1 1-12),  but  mainly  on  morphological  grounds,  and  it  was  classed  as 
an  adverb,  k /el ikon  cpirrhema  [vocative  adverb]  by  several  commentators 
(e.  g.  Hilgard  1901:  75.3  4,  76.1 1,  258.13  —  14),  with  special  reference  to 
its  association  with  the  vocative  case.  Though  Priscian,  like  other  Latin 
grammarians  had  recognized  the  interjection  as  a  separate  class  of  words 
(see  p.  98),  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  perhaps  out  of  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
time-honoured  number  of  eight  classes  along  with  their  innate  conser¬ 
vatism,  never  got  around  to  this. 

The  ordering  of  inflections  by  reference  to  an  assumed  primary  nom¬ 
inative  case  form  is  a  continuation  of  the  practice  in  the  classical  world 
and  in  Byzantium  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Aristotle's  original  use 
of  one  of  the  earliest  technical  terms  in  linguistics,  ptosis  [falling],  to  cover 
all  grammatically  relevant  variations  in  word  forms  as  derivations  from 
a  single  basic  form  (cf.  p.  215).  In  this  form  of  statement  Chrysoloras 
rather  leaves  aside  the  vocalic  element  iota  /i/  in  the  subscript  letter  forms 
a,  T).  and  m.  These  were,  in  fact,  so  written  to  indicate  that  the  iota  had 
no  phonetic  value  in  classical  Greek  (see  further  Allen  1974:  80  —  83).  It 
is.  of  course  graphically  more  prominent  in  the  standard  roman  tran¬ 
scription  than  in  the  actual  Greek  forms. 

The  most  obvious  breach  with  earlier  descriptive  and  didactic  usage 
is  seen  in  Chrysoloras’s  grouping  of  the  noun  inflections  into  specifically 
numbered  declensions,  using  k/isis  both  in  its  general  sense  of  ‘inflection' 
and  with  particular  reference  to  nominal  inflections  (Latin  decimal  tones). 
This  had  been  the  standard  practice  in  Latin  grammar  writing  since  the 
time  of  Donatus,  at  least,  and  the  set  of  five  such  declensions  with  their 
various  subclassifications  and  members  seen  in  Priscian  (Kcil  1855: 
283  368)  has  continued  unaltered  into  the  present-day  leaching  of  Latin. 
The  origin  of  the  identification  of  Latin  declensions  can  be  traced  back 
to  Varro  (Taylor  1990;  cf.  pp.  115  116).  Greek  verbs  had  been  compa¬ 

rably  put  into  conjugations  (svzygiai)  since  the  Techne,  but  Theodosius 
and  his  commentators  had  simply  listed  the  various  paradigrnatically 
different  sets  of  nouns  in  an  order  numbering  as  many  as  fifty-six  and 
divided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  three  genders.  Phis  uneconomical 
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system  had  been  criticized  in  the  West  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Roger  Bacon  (Nolan  — Hirsh  1902:  146). 

The  late  Byzantine  specification  of  klisis  beyond  inflection  in  general 
may  have  been  a  consequence  of  Latin  practice  as  a  result  of  the  closer 
contacts  between  the  Latin  West  and  the  Greek  East  at  the  lime  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  Chrysoloras’s  listing  was  the  one  fairly 
generally  set  forth  by  others  in  this  period,  including  Theodore  of  Gaza, 
though  there  are  minor  differences  in  the  allocation  of  nouns  within  the 
declensions. 

The  first  division  is  made  between  ondmata  isosvllaba  [parisyllabic 
nouns],  having  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  all  their  case  forms,  c.  g. 
logos  ‘sentence'  logou,  logon,  logons,  and  ondmata  perittosyUaba  [impar- 
isyllabic  nouns],  having  one  more  syllable  in  their  forms  other  than  the 
nominative  singular,  e.  g.  phyfax  ‘guard’,  phylako.s,  phyfaka.  phyfakas. 
This  meant  that  nouns  like  A  fas  ‘Ajax’,  genitive  Aiantos,  were  quite 
distinct  from  nouns  like  kochftas  ‘snail’,  genitive  kochliou ,  though  they 
had  been  listed  one  after  the  other  by  Theodosius  on  the  ground  of  their 
gender  and  nominative  singular  forms  (Ililgard  1894:  3  —  5).  The  declen¬ 
sions  are  given  first  and  the  genders  of  the  nouns  in  each  one  are  listed 
for  each  one.  There  are  ten  declensions,  and  the  full  set  is  given  in 
Chrysoloras  1512:  8  31,  as  follows: 


Simple,  parisyllabic:  I .  Aeneias,  prophetes  ‘prophet'  m. 

(Acne bit.  prophet ou ) 

2.  ntafa  ‘(good)  mother’  (mains)  f. 

mousa  ‘muse’  (mouses)  f. 

tint#  ‘honour’  (times)  f. 

hemera  ‘day’  (hemeras)  f. 

3.  Menefeds  ‘Menelaus’  (Meneled)  m. 

holds  ‘threshing  floor’  (halo )  f. 

eugedn  ‘fertile*  (neuter)  (edged)  n. 

4.  logos  ‘sentence’  (logou)  m. 

hodos  road’  (hodou)  f. 

xyton  ‘piece  of  wood’  (xyhu)  n. 

imparisyllabic:  5.  Aias  (Aiantos)  m. 

trygdn  ‘turtle-dove’  (trygdnos)  f. 

benia  ‘step’  (hematos)  n. 

Paris  ‘Paris’  (Faridas)  m. 
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botrys  ‘bunch  of  grapes’  (hdtryos)  f. 
eras  Move'  (e rot  os)  m. 

Laches  'Ladies’  (Lachetos)  m. 

etc. 

The  second  set  of  five  declensions  are  essentially  nouns  that  in  other 
dialects  have  an  imparisvllabic  genitive  singular,  in  Allic  Greek  suffering 
contraction  or  erasis,  as  in  Demosthenes,  Demos  theneos  contracted  to 
Demos  thenous.  The  special  place  accorded  to  nouns  like  this  arises  from 
two  sources,  the  great  prestige  of  Attic  Greek  as  the  dialect  of  most  Greek 
literature  and  the  ancestor  of  the  koine  used  generally  by  educated 
Byzantines,  and  the  importance  attached  to  the  genitive  singular  in 
nominal  case  paradigms  (cf.  p.  1 16).  In  view  of  iheir  origin  in  imparisyl- 
labic  nouns  they  were  “derived  from  the  fifth  declension”. 


(1) 

Demosthenes  ( Demos  theneos,  Demos  thenous) 

m. 

ulethh  ‘true’  {aletheos,  a  let  ho  us) 

in. 

teiehos  ‘wall’  (tefeheos,  teiehous) 

n. 

(2) 

ophis  ‘snake*  ( ophios ,  opheos) 

m. 

polls  ‘city’  (polios,  poleos) 

r. 

sinepi  ‘mustard'  (sinepios,  sinppeds ) 

n. 

(3) 

has  ileus  ‘king’  (hosileos.  hast /eos) 

in. 

(4) 

Lctd  ‘Leto’  (Letoos,  Letoiis) 

r. 

didds  ‘shame'  (a ideas,  aidou.s) 

r. 

(5) 

kreas  MlesIT  (k  re  at  os.  kreos) 

n. 

This  systematization  of  noun  inflections  into  a  set  number  of  declensions, 
though  Latinate  in  conception,  does  not  have  much  correspondence  with 
numerically  comparable  Latin  declensions.  Greek  nouns  in  -os,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  belong  to  the  fourth  declension  but  the  Latin  nouns  in  -us  arc 
mostly  in  the  second  declension  (genitive  -/).  the  declension  to  which  all 
Greek  nouns  in  -os  were  assigned  (philosophos,  phibsophus  ‘philosopher 
etc.).  In  today's  teaching  the  Greek  declensions  arc  much  more  closely 
aligned  with  the  Latin  ones. 

A  feature  of  t  he  morphological  description  of  the  Greek  verb,  apparent 
throughout  the  Byzantine  period,  was  faithfully  passed  on  to  the  west  by 
Chrysoloras,  in  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative  mood 
forms.  As  we  know,  these  are  found  regularly  in  Greek,  but  such  a  formal 
distinction  is  unknown  in  Latin.  The  Techie  docs  no  more  than  list  the 
two  in  the  five  enkliseis  [moods]  as  euktiks  [optative]  and  hypotaklike 
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[subjunctive],  Lhe  translations  being  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  Greek 
names  chosen.  These  names  seem  to  have  misled  the  Greeks  into  making 
an  inaccurate  assessment  of  their  syntactic  functions.  Throughout  the 
later  tradition,  optatives  arc  listed  and  glossed  only  in  their  independent 
verbal  use  as  expressions  of  wishes  and  the  like,  and  subjunctive  forms 
are  correspondingly  listed  and  glossed  in  their  subordinate  uses,  usually 
listed  together  with  a  subordinating  conjunction  such  as  eon  ‘if  (e.  g.  in 
a  scholion  on  the  Te.chne  (llilgard  1901:  1—19;  in  the  Kan  ones  and  in 
Chocroboscus's  commentary  on  them,  Hilgard  1889:  72.9  —  76.23,  1894: 
8.19-9.3).  This,  of  course,  flies  in  the  face  of  frequent  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  as  a  main  verb,  as  in  iomen  let’s  go’,  me  thaumasete  ’do  not 
be  surprised’,  and  of  the  optative  in  a  purely  subordinating  role,  as  in 
reported  speech  after  a  past  tense  main  verb,  as  in  elege  ...  hoti  ... 
he  tt  erne  not  eien  'he  said  that  they  had  been  defeated’  (Xenophon,  Helle¬ 
nic  a  vii.1,35;  cf.  p.  70).  The  Greek  grammatical  data  on  which  this 
paragraph  is  based  may  be  conveniently  consulted  in  Goodwin  (1912). 
now  a  classic  textbook  on  Greek  grammar. 

Priscian,  writing  early  in  the  Byzantine  tradition  treats  the  Latin  data 
in  essentially  the  same  way.  Though  there  is  no  morphological  difference 
between  a  subjunctive  and  an  optative  paradigm,  what  he  does  is  to 
identify  the  use  of  subjunctival  forms  in  independent  or  main  verb  clauses 
as  optatives,  and  the  same  forms  used  subordinate!}-1  as  subjunctives.  His 
relevant  passage  is  as  follows  (Keil  1855:  424.8—14): 

Tertius  (modus)  est  opiativus.  qui  quamvisel  lemporibuset  personis 
pcrfectior  videatur  esse  imperalivo,  tarnen  egel  adverbio  oplandi, 
ut  plenum  signified  sensum,  et  quod,  qui  optat,  inferior  videtur 
esse  imperante:  ilaque  iure  post  imperalivum  ponitur. 

Quartus  est  subiunctivus,  qui  eget  non  modo  adverbio  vel  co- 
niunctione,  veruni  cliam  altcro  verbo,  ut  perfectum  significat  sen- 
sum. 

[The  third  mood  is  the  optative,  which,  although  seemimgly  more 
complete  in  lenses  and  persons  than  ihe  imperative,  needs  never- 
Ihele.ss  an  adverb  of  wishing  in  order  to  convey  its  full  meaning, 
and  the  person  expressing  the  wish  is  seen  to  be  below  the  rank  of 
one  who  gives  an  order.  Therefore  the  optative  mood  is  put  after 
the  imperative. 

The  fourth  mood  is  the  subjunctive,  which  requires  not  only  an 
adverb  or  it  conjunction,  but  in  addition  another  verb,  to  express  a 
complete  meaning.] 
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Priscian's  account  is  enlircly  straightforward,  but  il  is  uneconomical,  and 
the  same  charge  of  ‘'supervacuity”  could  be  made  against  one  of  his  two 
moods  that  he  himself  made  against  a  seventh,  instrumental,  case  in  Latin 
nouns  (Keil  1X55:  190.14—16): 

Uno  enim,  non  duobus,  Lalini  casibus  superant  Graccos.  Super- 
vacuum  faciunt  igitur,  qui  septimum  addunt,  qui  nulla  differentia 
vocis  in  ullo  nomine  dislcl  a  sexto. 

[The  Latin  language  exceeds  the  Greek  language  by  one.  not  two, 
cases.  Those  therefore  who  add  a  seventh  case,  which  is  not  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  sixth  (ablative)  case  by  any  formal  difference  in  any 
noun,  create  something  that  is  wholly  redundant  (super vacuum).] 

The  reference  was  a  suggestion  by  Quintilian  (histitutio  oratorio  1.4.2  —  3, 
26)  for  recognizing  a  distinction  of  cases  in  Latin  between  the  instrumental 
and  the  other  meanings  of  the  ablative  case  (see  p.  216). 

Grammar  as  a  whole  in  Antiquity  had  been  driven  all  through  its 
history  by  morphological  analysis.  The  Techne ,  whose  origins  at  least  lie 
around  100  B.C.,  had  set  down  an  agreed  framework  of  Greek  mor¬ 
phology  and  morphologically  based  word  classes,  which  with  their  rele¬ 
vant  categories  were  taken  over  by  Apollonius  around  three  centuries 
later  in  his  syntactic  studies  and  by  the  Romans  when  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  grammatical  description  of  their  own  language  (cf. 
Donnet  1967  a;  cf.  chapter  3). 

This  may  have  been  inevitable,  but  il  was  left  to  the  West,  particularly 
to  the  scholastic  grammarians  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  to  develop  an 
autonomous  syntax,  at  which  the  Stoics  had  aimed,  though  without  much 
effect,  other  than  in  some  terminology,  on  the  mainline  course  of  Graeco- 
Latin  grammatical  studies.  The  emphasis  on  a  prior  morphology  must 
be  held  largely  responsible  for  the  continued  Luropean  popular  view  that 
it  was  inflections  that  constituted  the  heart  of  grammar,  in  the  case  of 
Latin  grammar,  the  learning  of  the  declensional  paradigms  and  the 
“principal  parts”  of  verbs.  It  is  still  possible  to  hear  in  an  entirely  serious 
conversation  that  modern  English  to  its  credit  “has  far  less”  grammar 
than  its  forebear  Anglo-Saxon.  But  in  the  words  of  a  scholastic  gram¬ 
marian  (Thurot  1868:  213)  Studium  gramnutiicorum  praecipue  circa  con- 
sfructionem  versa tur  [The  grammarians'  studies  are  principally  concerned 
with  syntax],  a  view  shared  by  many  linguists  today  as  evidenced  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  term  “syntax”  to  include  traditionally  morphologically 
treated  data. 
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The  Techne ,  for  all  its  historical  importance,  which  was  immense, 
contained  no  section  on  syntax.  Chrysoloras's  Erdtemaia ,  for  all  its 
historical  importance  at  the  other  end  of  Byzantine  grammatical  studies, 
docs  not  contain  one  either.  Theodore  of  Gaza,  however,  devoted  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Introduction  to  syntax  (Theodore  1525:  100  —  144). 
The  Byzantines  did  not  neglect  syntax,  but  they  subordinated  it  to 
morphology. 

Constantine  Lascaris  was  one  of  the  Greek  teachers  of  Greek  in 
fifteenth  century  Italy.  After  a  period  of  imprisonment  by  the  Turks  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  he  travelled  to  various  Greek  and  Italian 
cities,  giving  lessons  in  Greek  and  copying  manuscripts,  despite  the 
coming  of  the  printing  press,  apparently  to  relieve  his  poverty.  Among 
other  linguistic  and  literary  works  he  compiled  a  grammar  of  Greek.  A 
summary  of  the  eight  parrs  of  speech,  first  published  in  1476,  one  of  the 
first  books  actually  printed  in  Greek  letters. 

His  grammar  follows  the  traditional  lines  now-  well  established  in 
Byzantine  grammar  books.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  uses  of  the  three 
oblique  eases  in  their  constructions  with  verbs,  pointing  to  differences  in 
meanings  correlated  with  differences  in  case.  Though  more  discursive 
than  Chrysoloras  he  is  not  a  theoretician,  and  puls  much  of  his  effort 
into  listing  various  classes  of  verbs  in  construction  with  each  case,  and 
listing  their  major  inflectional  paradigms  by  reference  to  their  first  person 
singular  forms,  also  taking  note  of  some  irregular  verbs  in  the  subclasses. 
Like  Chrysoloras  his  style  shows  that  he  was  primarily  considering  the 
needs  of  non-Greek  learners  of  classical  Greek. 

The  following  extract  gives  a  picture  of  his  work  (Lascaris  1608:  6, 
10-23): 

Ta>v  (Sq  partin'  ta  ric  otopatucf)v  5id0caiv  dvatpepopRva  airiariKi] 

auvtdaaexai,  otov  yopva^to,  tpiptu,  vmtte 


Pfjjiu  EvepYqxiKOV  Rati  KUpiax;  to  Xfjyov  Ri$  0),  kui  oxqpdti^ov 
rcaOnxiKov  R.l;  pat,  olov  tpiXtu,  qnXoupui.  toutou  6’  itayfoc,  ouv- 
taaoopevoi),  td  Trpwtov  RiSoq  xtov  AvepyqtiKcn'  facaixei  rcpo  Rfiorot) 
dvonaoriKfjv  7tpoa<bicoi>  Cvepyoovtoq.  fjtic  qritoci  7tavti  jVf|pati 
jtpoejcivoeixai,  icai  (ie(K  adto  ditiaxtKf|v  Ttpoadmoo  Jtdaxovxoc, 
olov  6  Ka6iiYi)tf|c  <pi/*ct  xov  paOqtijv.  ’AyctTidto,  to,  6  xapataxiKo; 
fp/uttaov,  (Dv,  6  rtaptiKuipevoc;  fjydm]Ka,  6  doptoxoc  fp/dirnaa,  6 
pf.XXtov  dyarcriato. 
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Evvxdmycxai  5c  kai  5oxikq,  6xc  dpKciaOat  aripuivu,  oiov  dyarcd 
tots  jtcirpaypcvoiv  dvxi  dpKctxai.  91X6©.  co,  6  irapakf.ipcvoc,  7tc- 
9iAi)Ka,  6  d6piaxo<;  upiXriaa.  6  ji£XXcov  (piAi'imo.  Ivvxdaacxrai  5c 
icai  dKapf.p<pdxq>,  6xc  xo  citoBc  aijpaivei,  olov  qnXci  dvayivtbcKciv* 
dvxi  cMc.  axcpyco,  6  dopiaxo;  caxcp^a,  6  jicXXxov  <rxcp£ci>.  dvxi 
dyarcto,  aixiaxikv|.  oxcpyo)  5c  xo  cppevco  kui  7tpd<7Kcipai.  doxiKrj. 
rioOao,  noO«j,  6  7cupaKfiipcvo$  rccrcoOriKu.  6  dopiaux;  fircoOricju,  6 
pcA/uov  ruoOi'iCTcu.  to  5c  ayanib  itkkov  xou  cpiXeiv  aiipaivci,  Kui  (ptA<7> 
pcv  rcupovxa,  JioOdj  5c  djiovxa.  xo  5c  cpco  avvthvupov  i>v  fd<;  id 
teoaXu  cki  5iapo/vf]c  Aappdvcxat,  Kai  5id  xoiko  ycvtkfi  guvt&ct- 
acaGai  tpr)aiv  6  ’Ajioaao>viov  otc  5c  cn’  dyaOaj  Kcixai,  tc/.cov  xof> 
tpiAdv  arpiuivci.  oGcv  kai  xov  dyaGov  paaiAca,  cpacri,  jjf|  povov 
fat*  dvDpd)nf!>v  (piXcioOat,  dXXu  Kai  cpdaOai. 

Murefo,  piatd.  6  7tapakdpcvoc  pcpiarika,  6  ddpiaxoi;  cpianmx, 
6  pcA/.cov  pi  at]  mo.  pXdim>,  6  dopiaxo;  cpAaya,  o  pcXXov  [Udvpco. 
tuxxcs)  6  ddpiaio*;  Sxvya,  6  p^aacov  xvvpo).  KaxaAiVo,  6  7capakd- 
pcvoq  Kaxa/vCAoKa,  6  ddpiaioc  kaxdXvcra,  6  pdX/uov  KuxaXumo, 
dvxi  dtpavi^o).  KaxaXvo)  5c  cic  xo  qcvodoyctov,  xo  KaxaXmo  rcupd 
xa)  ^cvtt)  dvxi  xov  E,cvi^opai,  ftOev  Kai  KUtdAvpa  ij  TcpoaKuipo^ 
KaxoiKta. 

’Eyco  dvoipaAov.  ov  6  pcAAtov  c^to,  6  jcapakcipcvo;  ccTypKa,  d 
5c  dcuxepoc  doptaxo^  cayvov.  duo  xov  yew,  yto,  oO  6  pcXXtov 
cyo)  5c  xo  KCKXiipai,  xd  Kpaxd).  xd  oikco,  xo  tpoptb,  xo  cXauvto, 
aixiaxiKfj.  ?.yv(o  xo  5vvapai  U7capcp<paxcp,  ir/to  rcoiciv,  dvxi  Svvapai, 
cyoj  xo  didkcipai  AmppripaxL  Kai  ycviKfj,  cd  cy<o,  Kai  ovxeo  yvcbpijc 
cy/o,  Kai  KttAtoc  f:yvto  xov  awpaio^.  kai  koacoc;  cyto  xo  mbpu,  kai 
Ka>vd>;  cyci  poi  6  5civa,  dvxi  C7axii5ci6?  poi  coxiv.  cyopai  ^  <*ou, 
dvxi  fncxopai,  koivov  pcxd  ycviKfj;. 

0avpdCw,  6  KupaKcipcvot;  TcOaupwca,  6  dopiaxo*;  60avpacra.  6 
pcAAtov  Oavpdo(o  dvri  xov  crcaivaj,  OavpdCo)  5c  xov  dv5poc  fcici 
Kaxiy/opia^  Kai  cxi  Oaupdtto  xov  dv5pa  arravio;.  dpvco  cni  Ocov. 
6  dopicrxoc  Cpv7]oa,  6  pc>->.o>v  vpvnmo.  'fc7taivd>  >.6yo»«;,  6  ddpi* 
axo;  ^Jirjvcoa,  6  pcaaojv  cjcaivdmo.  'Eykopid^a)  ypatprj,  6  dopicrro-; 
cvcKcapiaoa,  6  pc).}.o>v  cyKtopiaaco.  7r)7.6ci),  ^haco.  16  djcaivco,  Kai 
pipovpai,  kui  tpOovco.  6  dopioxoc  eci^aooa,  6  h^aacov  £n>vu>mo. 
FivtoaKo  dvwpaXov,  6  impuiaiiKo;  Syivcookov  Kai  tc7>.ov  ov,  and 
5c  xov  yvoto.  (i\  Kai  yvcopi,  6  TcapaKcipf.voq  cyvfOKa,  6  5cvxcpo^ 
ddpiaxoc  fiyvwv,  d  pc>.>.t!)v  yvcbaopai.  Kai  kn  dvayivtbaKO)  to 
PiPaiov,  Kai  diayivtoaKco,  ovyyivwcFKto  aoi  id?  dpupxia<;,  koi  va- 
xuyi  v6<TKto  aov  dpaOiav  Kai  pcxayivwcfKfo  xoic  Ttcirpaypcvoi*;. 
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t6  5c  tticoYLVOKmi)  jtoxi:  guv  yevtKfj  ttote  5c  aixiuTuci).  ‘Opd®,  ®. 
6  mpaxaxiKo^  abpaov,  ®v,  6  ixapuKdpevoc  cropaica.  "Ext  5c  to 
Pacix®  mi  d5ov  dopiaxoc  5F.uxf.poq.  ’Arcaxdw,  <o,  6  fiopi.rrrcx; 
ilitdxtiaa,  6  p£XX®v  ditaxipT®.  ’Axtpu^®,  6  dopiaxoc  f|xiguau,  6 
pcXXatv  rixipda®.  BdXXcn,  6  JcapaxaxuctSc  £|3aXXov,  6  pcXXtov  (taX®, 
dopiaxoc  Seuxupoc;  f.(kt/,ov,  rtapaKripcvoq  a  6tco  too  pX®, 

oo  6  |if.XXmv  |}/.rja®. 

'Qoauxcoi;  mxapdXX®  mi  SiapdXX®,  aupPdXXo)  5c  mi  ixpo- 
apuXX®  5oxiKrj,  07topuXX®  5c  aoi  xodf..  6poi®q  Kai  punT®.  parc- 
xi£®.  K  piv®  Kai  SiaKplv®  Kai  6KKpiv®  Kai  dvaurpiv®  Kai  crciKpiv®. 
BaaxuC®,  paaavic®,  dydp®.  ayx®,  dKovxi^®,  Xort®,  dvi®,  d/aeu®, 
dXf.up®.  dixxoj,  dvdjTT®  nop,  vinx®  xdq  yelp  a  q  npo  xoo  dpiorou, 
dixovircx®  5c  pF.xd  xo  dptaxov,  yXojtx®,  5dKv®,  5upd£®,  5f.Xf.dC®, 
StmC®,  5 iK aiw,  d5iK®,  5oiapd£®,  Kai  anoSoKipdCci,  Kai  aXXa 
ndpnoXXa,  ncpi  ftv  clkciv  ou  too  rcapovxoq  gkotcoO'  ik«v®c  yap 
aXXotq  cip»ixai  Kuxd  oxoixciov  Kai  Maqlp®  x®  nXavu5»|  cv  x® 
ncpi  pcx«PaxiK®v  Kai  dpcxapuxwv.  ’latF.ov  oxi  xoiouxoiq  pijgaai 
xiGcxai  5oxikt]  7tpo  XTj<;  umaxiKfjq  xdpw  n  ncpinoiiiaiv  8iiXouaa, 
otov  (piX®  aoi  xov  otov.  xoicx®  aoi  xov  rcaida.  ijxoi  aoi  xupiCo- 
pcvoc.  Kai  pcxa  xr')v  aixiuxiKf)v  xiOr.xai  SoxtKrj  opyaviK®;.  (piX® 
<rc  oX?i  yuxfj,  puXX®  (re  jrfjXoiq.  JxoXXdKtc  5c  Kai  ycviKrj  icax’ 
cXXcnj/iv  xou  cvcKfl .  (piX®  au  xfjq  dpcxfjc,  pia®  ac  xf|q  K«kiaq, 
Oauj.id£®  ac  xoo  vou. 

[Verbs  that  refer  to  physical  dispositions  are  constructed  with  the 
accusative  case,  such  as  gynmazo  ‘train’,  iribo  ‘rub’,  cha!o  ‘loosen’, 
ntptd  ‘cleanse’  ... 

A  transitive  active  verb  is  properly  one  that  ends  in  -b  and  forms 
its  passive  with  -mai.  such  as  pltilo  ‘love’,  philoumai  ‘be  loved’.  There 
are  six  syntactic  relations  involved:  Firstly  an  active  verb  takes  the 
nominative  case  of  agent  which  is  put  before  it,  and  this  is  assumed 
to  come  naturally  before  every  verb.  Following  the  verb  comes  the 
accusative  case  of  the  person  or  thing  affected,  as  in  ho  kathegelfa 
philef  ton  tnathelbn  'the  master  loves  his  pupil’.  Agapiib  (contracted 
form  iigopb)  ‘Jove,  hold  in  affection’,  imperfect  egupaon  {egapon ), 
perfect  egapeka.  aorist  egapesu,  future  ctgapfob.  It  constructs  with 
the  dative  when  it  means  ‘to  be  satisfied  with’,  as  in  agapat  lots 
pepragmenofc  ‘lie  is  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done’,  in  place  of 
arkeftai  he  is  content’. 

Phiied  {phi l a),  perfect  pephUeku ,  aorist  ephifesa,  future  phiirsb, 
also  constructs  with  the  infinitive  when  it  means  ‘usually  do  some- 
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thing’  as  in'  phi/ei  anagtttdskein  ‘he  usually  reads’,  in  place  of  e  id  the 
‘he  is  accustomed".  Stergo  ‘love’,  aorist  esterxa,  future  sterxo  takes 
the  accusative  when  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  agapo;  when  it  is  used 
for  enwietio  ‘abide  by'  and  proskeimai  "be  devoted  to’,  it  takes  the 
dative.  Pot  he  6  (pot  ho)  ‘love,  pine  for’,  perfect  pepotheku,  aorist 
epdthesa .  future  pothesd.  has  more  of  the  sense  of  agapo  than  of 
philo ,  and  I  love  (philo)  what  is  present  to  me,  but  I  pine  for 
(potho)  what  is  absent.  Erd  ‘adore’  is  often  taken  in  a  pejorative 
sense,  and  this  is  why  Apollonius  says  it  constructs  with  the  genitive 
(Uhlig  1910:  418.9-  419.2),  but  when  it  is  used  in  a  favourable 
sense  it  means  more  than  philo.  and  so  it  is  said  that  the  good  king 
is  not  only  loved  by  men,  but  is  adored. 

Mised  (misd)  hate’,  perfect  memiseka,  aorist  emisesa ,  future 
ntisho.  Bldptd  ‘injure’,  aorist  ehtapsa ,  future  hldpsd,  typtd  ‘dear’, 
aorist  etypsa,  future  typsd,  katalyo  ‘dismiss’,  perfecl  katalelyka. 
aorist  katelysa,  future  katalysd .  means  the  same  as  aphamzd  ‘make 
away  with*.  But  in  katalyo  eis  to  xenodochefon  ‘I  put  up  in  a  lodging 
place’  katalyo  is  used  in  the  sense  of  being  with  a  stranger  rather 
than  being  a  guest;  hence  the  W'ord  katdlyma  ‘lodging  house’  or 
temporary  residence  (the  ‘Inn’  of  the  Nativity  (Luke  2.7). 

Echo  ‘have’  is  irregular,  future  hexd.  perfect  es  click  a  second 
(“strong”)  aorist  eschon,  from  died  (did),  whence  the  future  tense 
form  chd  so.  But  echo  meaning  ‘possess’,  ‘have  in  one’s  control’, 
‘dwell  in’,  ‘carry*,  ‘drive’  (i.e.  draft  animals)  takes  the  accusative; 
in  the  sense  of  being  able’  it  lakes  an  infinitive.  I  am  able  (echo ) 
lo  ilo  it,  instead  of  I  can  (dynamai)',  meaning  ‘to  be  disposed’  it 
takes  an  adverb  or  a  genitive:  eu  echo  ‘I  am  well  disposed’,  hod  t  o 
gnomes  echo  ‘I  am  of  this  opinion’,  kalos  echo  tou  somatos  or  ka- 
Ids  echo  to  soma  ‘I  am  well  in  my  body,  I  am  physically  healthy’, 
and  also  kalos  echeintoi  ho  deina  ‘so-and-so  is  well  disposed  towards 
me’,  meaning  he  is  my  friend,  and  in  echomai  sou  ‘I  hold  on  lo  you’ 
in  the  sense  of  ‘1  cling  to  you’,  echo  is  commonly  used  with  the 
genitive. 

Thaumdzd  ‘marvel  at’,  perfecl  tethaumaka ,  aorist  ethawnasa , 
future  thaumu.sd,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  epaino  ‘praise’:  thaumdzd 
tod  audios  epi  kategorias  ‘T  marvel  at  the  man  for  what  is  said  of 
him’;  thaumdzd  ton  andru  is  used  infrequently.  Hymnd  ‘sing  hymns 
in  the  presence  of  God*,  aorist  hymnesa,  future  hymnhd.  epaino 
‘praise’  in  words,  aorist  epSinesa,  future  epainesd;  enkomiazd  ‘to 
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praise'  in  writing,  aorist  enekdmiasa,  future  enkdmidsd.  Zeloo  (zeto 
o)  'praise,  imitate,  envy',  aorist  eztddsa,  future  zvldso. 

GinOsko  know'  is  irregular,  imperfect  egindskon,  but  no  other 
tenses  from  this  form,  but  from  gtiod  ( gno )  and  gndmi  we  have 
perfect  egndka,  (second  “strong’*)  aorist  egnon.  future  gndsomai: ; 
and  Lhere  are  the  verbs  it  nag  in  At  kd  'read  (the  book)’,  diagindskd 
‘distinguish’,  syngindsko  ‘forgive  (you  your  mistakes)',  katuginAskd 
‘despise  (your  lack  of  learning)’,  metagindsko  ‘regret  (what  has  been 
done)’.  Anagindsko  sometimes  takes  the  genitive,  sometimes  the 
accusative. 

Hordd  (hord )  ‘see’,  imperfect  hedraon  (hedron ),  perfect  hedraka; 
there  are  also  blepd  ‘sec,  look’,  and  efdon  ('saw’),  (a  second)  aorist. 
A  pa  tad  (apatd )  'cheat',  aorist  epdle.su,  future  apathd;  atimdzd  ‘hold 
in  dishonour’,  aorist  etimasa,  future  alimdsd.  Bdttd  ‘throw’,  imper¬ 
fect  e  ballon,  future  halo,  (second)  aorist  ebaton,  perfect  bebleka  from 
bid,  whence  the  future  form  bldsd  (not  attested  in  classical  use). 

Likewise  katabdllo  ‘throw  down*  and  diabattd  ‘throw  across, 
slander’,  but  we  have  symbd/lo  ‘compare’  and  prosbdllo  ‘assign  to' 
and  hypobdtld  soi  tdde  ‘1  submit  this  to  you*,  all  with  the  dative  as 
well.  The  following  verbs  take  the  accusative:  bdptd  ‘dip  in  water’, 
baptizo  ‘baptize’,  krind  ‘judge’,  diakrind  ‘decide’,  ekkrino  'choose', 
anakrino  ‘examine’,  epikrind  ‘determine*,  bastdzd  ‘carry’,  basanizb 
‘question’,  ageiro  ‘rouse’,  age  ho  'strangle’,  akontizo  ‘hurl  a  dart  at'. 
lypd  'distress’,  anio  ‘annoy’,  halieud  ‘fish’,  aleipho  ‘anoint’,  hap  to 
‘touch’,  anhapid  pyr  ‘kindle  tire’,  niptd  ids  chetras  ‘wash  the  hands 
(before  a  meal)’,  but  aponipto  after  a  meal’,  glypto  ‘carve',  dak  no 
‘bite’,  damdzd  ‘tame*,  deledzd  ‘catch’,  dikdzo  ‘judge',  dikaio  ‘put 
right’,  adiko  ‘do  w'rong  to’,  dok itndzd  ‘approve*,  apodokimdzd  ‘re¬ 
ject’,  and  many  others,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  in  this  book. 
Lists  like  this  have  been  adequately  given  by  others  in  alphabetical 
ordering,  and  by  Maximus  Planudes  in  his  book  on  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dative  is  put  before  the  accusative  with 
verbs  like  these,  to  indicate  a  service  or  an  acquistion;  ‘I  love  your 
son  (accusative)  for  your  sake  (dative)':  ‘I  beat  the  boy  for  you',  or 
'doing  you  a  favour’.  The  dative  comes  after  the  accusative  when 
used  instrumentally:  phi  id  se  hdlei  psyehei  ‘T  love  you  (accusative) 
with  my  whole  heart  (dative)’;  bd/lo  se  melois  T  pelt  you  with 
apples’.  Quite  often  verbs  are  also  constructed  with  the  genitive, 
heneka  'because  of  for’  being  omitted:  phild  se  tes  aretes  ‘1  love  you 
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for  (because  of)  your  virtue  (genitive)';  misS  se  /<?.?  kak'tas  ‘I  hate 
you  for  your  wickedness1:  thaumazd  se  tou  nou  T  marvel  at  you  for 
your  intellect'.] 

In  this  passage  one  notices  the  continuing  Byzantine  practice  of  deriving 
grammatical  categories  from  morphology;  active  and  passive  are  formally 
defined,  and  then  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  different  paradigms  arc  given. 
The  syntactic  relations  are  stated  as  being  between  nominative  case,  verb, 
and  oblique  case,  not  between  a  specifically  syntactic  subject,  verb,  and 
object.  The  word  order  Subject— Verb  — Object  (SVO),  while  standard 
and  unmarked  in  classical  Greek,  was  not  obligatory,  and  the  case 
inflections  of  the  nouns  and  the  person  and  number  inflections  of  the 
verb  would  disambiguate  almost  any  sentential  string,  however  ordered. 
Specific  statements  of  order,  as  given  here,  arc,  however,  comparatively 
late  in  Byzantine  work;  they  fitted  in  well  wiLh  the  now  conventional 
SVO  order  of  mediaeval  Latin,  and  they  arc  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
recent  Graeco- Rom  an  contacts.  In  this  context  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  influential  Regular  grammuticales  of  Guarino  Veronese  (1374  — 
1460;  Guarino  1512).  The  six  forms  of  construction  Lo  which  Lascaris 
refers  are  firstly  that  of  the  nominative  case  (as  subject)  with  the  verb, 
the  “intransitive  construction”  of  the  western  scholastic  grammarians  (cf. 
Robins  1980),  and  then  the  five  postverbal  constructions  with  the  oblique 
cases:  accusative,  dative,  genitive,  accusative  and  dative,  and  accusative 
and  genitive.  Ordering  is  distinctively  used  later  in  this  excerpt  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  syntax  of  the  dative  ease. 

Guarino  was  one  of  those  Italians  who  themselves  visited  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  study  Greek  in  a  Greek -speaking  city,  forming  part  of  a  two- 
way  transmission  of  scholarship  between  the  Latin  and  the  Byzantine 
worlds.  Guarino’s  grammar  was  widely  used,  and  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  variations  in  the  manuscripts  and  printed  texts  that  we  have, 
including  some  small  differences  in  the  spelling  of  his  name  (on  (his  see 
further  Percival  1978). 

It  will  have  been  seen  how  various  bits  of  linguistic  information  are 
presented  at  the  same  time  in  this  grammar:  some  basic  inflections, 
irregularities,  case  government,  (to  use  a  western  term),  different  shades 
and  nuances  of  meaning  and  their  contextual  ‘'felicities”  in  particular 
verbs  within  one  semantic  field.  Such  a  technique  of  didactic  presentation 
is  similar  to  what  has  already  been  seen  in  sehedographic  paragraphs  for 
school  use  (see  pp.  143—  145). 

In  the  fairly  comprehensive  account  of  echo,  basic  meaning  'have’,  the 
technical  term  “second  aorist”,  which  is  as  early  as  Theodosius,  is  still  in 
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use  today  in  Greek  grammatical  writing,  though  in  much  modem  gram¬ 
mar  it  lias  been  replaced  by  ‘'strong”,  alter  this  term  had  been  populazired 
by  Grimm  through  his  almost  aesthetic  preference  for  grammatical  dif¬ 
ferences  being  expressed  within  the  root  itself  rather  than  in  "weaker” 
morphological  agglutination  (Grimm  1919:  876).  The  traditional  desire 
to  derive  words,  synchronically  by  rules  and  diachronically  by  etymolo¬ 
gies.  from  other  words  in  the  language  of  similar  shape  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dragging  in  of  the  unrelated  died  (which  in  its  own  right 
actually  means  ‘pour')  as  the  source  of  scheso,  an  alternative  future,  and 
of  esdum ,  the  second  aorist  of  echo.  Likewise  the  tense  forms  egnon  and 
gnSsontai  are  referred  to  the  otherwise  non-occurrent  verb  good  or  gnorni 
as  being  collateral  with  gin&sko  ‘know’,  as  the  format  of  the  morphology 
of  inflections  was  of  a  basic  word  shape  and  its  inflections,  established 
as  early  as  Aristotle’s  use  o f  ptosis  in  this  sense  (see  p.  26). 

The  forms  ginomai  ‘become’  and  gindsko  appeared  in  later  classical 
times  for  the  earlier  forms  gignottuti  and  gigndsko  and  they  were  now  the 
standard  orthographic  spellings,  presumably  reflecting  the  pronunciations 
[giqnomai]  and  [giijnrisko]  (cf.  Allen  1974:  33). 

I  he  list  of  transitive  verbs  is  but  a  small  extract  front  the  much  larger 
lists  then  available  in  the  sdwtle  kola  stoicheum  (see  p.  130).  The  mention 
of  Maximus  Planudcs  must  refer  to  the  work  of  his  referred  to  earlier 
(see  pp.  214,  251).  The  instrumental  use  of  the  dative  ease  is  given  by 
Synecllus  (p.  153):  id  organon  hoi  tint  to  pathos  energetai  [the  instrument 
with  which  the  experience  is  effected). 

Like  other  Byzantine  grammarians  Theodore  (of)  Gaza  was  a  polymat  hic 
scholar.  Among  his  writings  are  an  astronomical  treatise  Peri  menon  [On 
the  monthly  phases  of  Ihe  moon|,  various  philosophical  works  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  Latin  texts,  comments  on  Homer,  and  a  historical  account  of 
the  early  history'  °f  die  Turks.  He  came  as  a  refugee  to  Italy  in  1430.  He 
taught  Greek  in  various  cities  in  Italy,  and  on  his  death  he  left  a 
considerable  private  library.  As  a  churchman  he  supported  the  Latins  at 
the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  in  a  final  vain  attempt  to  achieve  eccle¬ 
siastical  unity  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  Turkish  forces.  Philosophically 
he  was  strongly  Aristotelian. 

Of  his  linguistic  works  the  (jranmialikPs  eisagogt  ['Introduction  to 
grammar’]  is  the  most  important.  It  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  of 
the  early  Renaissance  Greek  grammars  and  the  first  one  to  devote  a 
whole  book  to  syntax  (book  4,  the  last).  The  first  three  books  deal 
together  with  orthography,  phonology,  and  morphology,  listing  the  tra- 
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dkional  eight  word  classes,  their  subclasses,  and  their  grammatical  cate¬ 
gories.  Like  Chrysoloras  he  assigned  the  nouns  to  declensions  (1525: 
4-7);  there  are  some  minor  differences  in  the  allocation  of  the  nouns  to 
each  of  them.  Also  like  Chrysoloras,  Theodore  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  morphological  paradigms  of  inflected  words,  seeking  to 
convey  in  a  single  book  both  grammatical  description  and  classification, 
and  the  sort  of  information  earlier  carried  out  in  such  derail  in  the 
separate  Kandnes  (see  chapter  6).  lie  was,  of  course,  like  the  others 
teaching  and  writing  for  young  Italians  who  had  already  mastered  Latin 
and  were  embarking  on  Greek  as  a  separate  language.  His  grammar  book 
continued  to  be  published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  until  1803. 

Most  of  his  pupils  will  have  had  to  learn  their  Greek  partly  through 
Greek.  Apart  from  the  Greek  grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  conversations  with 
contemporary  Greeks  and  a  visit  to  Constantinople  for  this  purpose, 
Latin  grammars  of  Greek  only  appeared  at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  after  (Percival  1975;  245  —  246;  for  an  example  of  an  early 
bilingual  grammar  see  Sabbadini  1922:  chapter  2).  In  fact,  part  of  Theo¬ 
dore’s  grammar  was  translated  by  Erasmus.  For  these  reasons  Theodore 
too,  had  to  include  extensive  paradigms  of  inflectional  forms,  but  his 
four  books  give  the  impression  of  a  more  theoretical  and  a  perhaps  more 
“advanced”  work  than  Chrysoloras's.  The  information  is  set  out  in 
paragraphs,  not  questions  and  answers,  and,  while  not  delving  as  deeply 
into  grammatical  theory  as  Maximus  Planudes  had  done,  he  does  give 
space  for  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  the  classes  and 
categories  that  he  is  describing.  His  Byzantine  sources  were  primarily 
Syncellus  and  Maximus  Planudes,  but  in  book  4,  specifically  devoted  to 
syntax,  he  relies  directly  on  Apollonius  (Donnct  1979a,  1979  b.  1980a). 
As  Apollonius  had  done,  he  pursued  the  analogy  between  the  ordering 
of  letters  in  a  word  and  the  ordering  of  words  in  a  sentence  (Theodore 
1525:  101-102:  cf.  Apollonius  in  Uhlig  1910:  1.1-16.11;  Householder 
1981:  19  -23).  He  repeated  the  distinction  between  morphological  bar¬ 
barisms  and  syntactic  solecisms,  which  was  doubtless  necessary  both  for 
Greek-speaking  and  now  for  Latin-speaking  pupils.  In  the  manner  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Techntl  he  defines  the  word  (lexis)  as  meros  elachiston  tou 
kata  syntax  in  logoii  (the  minimal  unit  of  syntactic  slruclurcl  (cf.  Techne 
section  11).  and  the  sentence  (logos)  as  syntax  is  U'xedn  euharmosios 
syntethemendn  echousa  autotelc  [a  syntactic  sequence  of  words  ordered 
correctly  and  having  a  grammatically  independent  status]  (cf.  Techne 
section  1 1).  The  eight  word  classes  follow  each  other,  each  receiving  their 
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traditional  definitions  and  subclassifications:  e.g.  onoma  [noun],  meros 
logou  ptotikon  semantikdn  emeu  chronou  [a  part  of  speech  with  case 
inflection  and  expressing  a  meaning  without  time  reference]  (Theodore 
1525:  108);  rficmu  [verb],  logon  meros  prosopon  te  diakritikon  kai  chrdndn 
diaphorm  prossemantikon  kata  diaphorous  metasehemat ismous  [a  part  of 
speech  which  distinguishes  persons  and  in  addition  indicates  different 
times  by  different  changes  of  form]  (115),  and  then  the  participle  (126), 
the  article  (and  “relative  pronoun”  (128)),  the  pronoun  (131),  the  pre¬ 
position  (134),  the  adverb  (137),  and  the  conjunction  (141). 

Much  of  this  work  keeps  to  the  Byzantine  tradition.  In  the  analysis 
of  prepositional  meanings  there  is  no  attempt  at  establishing  any  kind  of 
Gnmdbedeutung,  such  as  had  been  tried  by  Glykys,  not  wholly  with 
success  (see  pp.  179  -190);  Theodore  simply  lists  the  prepositions  with 
their  cases  and  a  selection  of  the  meanings  covered  by  each;  these  are 
apparently  unordered,  but  they  would  certainly  have  been  of  great  use 
to  learners  of  idiomatic  classical  Greek,  and  to  subsequent  lexicographers. 

Two  typical  accounts  of  the  tricasual  prepositions  pros  and  epi  will 
illustrate  his  practice.  The  examples  given  by  Lascaris  and  Theodore  are 
very  much  alike  in  content  and  in  arrangement.  Although,  naturally,  all 
the  grammarians  give  the  same  sort  of  information  on  prepositional 
meanings  and  often  use  the  same  examples,  the  close  similarities  between 
these  two  must  be  the  result  of  their  sharing  an  immediate  common 
source.  It  may  be  worthwhile  setting  the  four  paragraphs  together  for 
comparison: 

f]  7tpoc  YF.vtkfj  Kai  SoTucrj  Kcti  aftia'iKrj  ouvr&aaetai,  yeviKq  oxav 
to  d? to  xpoarimou  cnpiaivfl  icivnmv,  otov  7ipo^  Of.ou  xftyafld,  dvxi 
irapa,  ij  bit  uri  opicon  iceixai.  olov  Ttoirioov  rtpoc  Oeoh,  f\  xo 
tvd)7tiov  <Sr|AOt,  otov  irpoc  xf.  ()ea>v  paicdpaw.  npoc  xe  0vr)xd)v 
ftv0p<o7wov,  i]  xo  KafifjKOv,  otov  on  jtpo<;  iuxpou  ao<pof>.  Aotikij 
otf.  xd  JtJ.qaiov,  olov  7tpd<;  xoic  itooi,  ftpoc  xepde.  Ainaxtkfj  de 
oxav  K[vf)(Ttv  7tpo;  xi  epytr/ov  «<;  nu  to  hXf.iotov  oT|paivi], 

7tpd;  xov  To)dvvt]v,  1]  cvcocnv  irpoc  xdv  0cov  dvxi  pexa  0cou,  rj 
Aoyov  nvd,  otov  <aq  xd  6oo  npo<;  xd  xr.xxapa  outoj  Kai  id  xexxapa 
irpoc  xd  oktw,  f\  7tupd6F.iypa,  olov  rtpoq  atiXov 

[The  preposition  pros  constructs  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ac¬ 
cusative  cases.  It  takes  the  genitive  when  it  indicates  movement 
from  a  person,  as  in  pros  Tfieou  tagaihd  *the  good  things  are  from 
God’  instead  of  para  ‘from  the  presence  of’,  or  epi  horkou  keitai 
"one  is  on  oath’,  as  in  poieson  pros  Theou  4do  it  in  God’s  name!’. 
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or  is  indicating  a  presence,  as  in  pros  te  theon  makaron,  pros  re 
thneton  anthropon  'before  the  blessed  gods  and  before  mortal  men', 
and  when  it  refers  to  what  is  seemly,  like  on  pros  iatrou  sophou  ‘it 
is  no l  the  part  of  a  wise  doctor  (to  do  this)’.  It  takes  the  dative 
when  it  refers  to  proximity,  as  in  pros  lots  post  ‘at  the  feel’,  pros 
tdide  ‘in  this  person’s  presence*.  It  lakes  the  accusative  for  the  most 
part  when  it  indicates  movement  towards  a  living  being,  as  in  pros 
ton  Idannen  Ho  John1,  or  union,  as  in  pros  ton  Theon ,  instead  of 
nwta  Theou  (both  meaning  ‘with  God').  It  is  also  used  with  the 
accusative  to  refer  to  calculation,  such  as  hos  id  dyo  pros  id  tettara, 
houto  kai  id  tettara  pros  id  ok  to  His  Iwo  stands  to  four,  so  four 
stands  to  eight*,  or  to  a  pattern,  as  in  pros  auldn  didei  'he  is  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  flute*.]  (Lascaris  1608:  135) 

f|  Ttpo;  yaviKfj  Kai.  Sontcfi  icai  amtmicf).  yevucrj  pev  otuv  xf|v 
utco  Jtpoatoicoo  ai)paivr)  Kiviimv,  npoq  Or.ofj  xdyaOd,  r'i  idaar|iui 
foci  opK’Oo,  f|KC  npoc  Oeou,  n  to  evuvxiov  ftriXoT,  npoc;  tf.  Obtov 
paKdpMV  npdc  TF  ()VI]T6)V  ftv0pd)7rO)V,  T]  TO  KuOtjlCOV,  ou  ttpoq  turpou 
aotpoO  Opoetv  erccpSaq  SoTitcrj  dr.  ftxav  to  kyybq  tf  Kai  rcapaiceipc- 
vov,  olov  Ttpo;  TOiq  rcoai.  amaTiicfj  oiav  Ktvr|atv  npoc  £pvt>Xov 
pd/vLOxa  tl  Kai  6>q  (l/J/mc  5t|  cTpiixai.  Kai  en  otuv  t\  cr/Jxnv  Tivd 
Kai  Aoyov,  (be  xd  8fx>  npdq  rd  TFcroapa  of  xo)  Kai  xd  xeaaapa  jxpoc 
xd  okxo),  r]  TtapdSciypa,  u5w  npoc  auAov. 

[The  preposition  pros  constructs  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ac¬ 
cusative  cases.  It  takes  the  genitive  when  it  indicates  movement 
from  a  person,  pros  Theou  tayathd  'the  good  things  are  from  God*, 
or  when  one  is  placed  under  oath,  heke  pros  Theou  ‘he  is  here  in 
God’s  name’,  or  when  it  shows  presence  face-to-face,  pros  te  theon 
makaron  pros  te  thneton  mthr&pdn  'before  the  blessed  gods  and 
before  mortal  men',  and  when  it  refers  to  what  is  seemly,  ou  pros 
iatrou  sophou  throein  epdidds  'it  is  not  the  part  of  a  skilled  doctor 
to  recite  charms’.  It  takes  the  dative  when  it  refers  to  what  is  near 
at  hand  and  present,  as  in  pros  tots  post  'at  the  feet*.  It  takes  the 
accusative  for  the  most  part  when  it  indicates  movement  towards  a 
living  being,  but  it  has  been  found  in  other  uses  also.  Further,  it  is 
so  used  when  dealing  with  a  relation  or  calculation,  as  in  hos  id 
dyo  pros  td  tessara  houto  kai  td  tessara  pros  fd  ok  to  ‘as  two  is  to 
four,  so  four  i*  to  eight’,  or  referring  to  a  pattern:  didei  pros  auldn 
‘he  is  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  flute'.]  (Theodore  1525: 
135) 
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f|  Cxi  yeviKfj  Krai  fiotiicrj  Kui  aixirmicfj  auvidcatiau  yavnefj  pCv 
otf.  to  Cxuvco  ofov  id  ^cou,  act  vife,  fj  xpovov,  olov  Cxi 

dpXOVToq  TTi)0ok7xoo^,  fj  to  nepi  ti  xcxi  6v  tivl,  olov  uni  noXX&v, 
Ij  KivT|cnv  ‘Axxiic&£.  olov  Cxi  rfjc  y.6)pu<;.  Aotiktj  SC  otc  aixiuv, 
olov  in  dyaOd)  Cbripriydpei,  r)  to  Cxdvrn,  otov  Cxi  xpoxibi  i)  vau;, 
ii  to  fiatepov,  olov  Cxi  tooioic;  kui  ETFpnt  iunyaxo,  n  owxfi^oo- 
ai6xT|xd  xtva,  d>;  Cxi  Trj  dpxifipFi  ta  th;  CKK/.qma:;  xpaypuTa,  n 
C.xifk>u/«T|v,  olov  in i  i<p  5f|pq>  avri  too  $fjju>u.  Aixiaxucfj  <5C  otc 
idviimv  5ii>.oi.  olov  Cxi  ifjv  'Attiki'iv  Cxopeocxo,  ii  6oXov,  otov 
C<p’  (dpptiac. 

[The  preposilion  epi  constructs  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accu¬ 
sative  cases.  It  lakes  the  genitive  when  it  means  ‘on’  or  above’,  as 
in  to  zoo  epi  ge.s  ‘the  beasts  on  earth’,  or  refers  to  lime,  as  in  epi 
or  thou  t  os  Pythok  hunts  ‘at  the  lime  of  Pythocles’s  archonship  (in 
Athens)’,  or  in  reference  to  a  subject  and  a  passage,  as  in  epi 
pollan  ‘in  many  citations',  or  in  Attic  Greek  to  movement,  as  epi 
tes  chorus  ‘to  the  land'.  It  lakes  the  dative  when  it  signifies  a  cause, 
as  in  epi  ogothdi  edemegorei* he  was  speaking  for  what  was  good’, 
or  to  something  above,  as  in  epi  twpidi  he  nous  ‘the  ship  rests  on 
its  keel*,  or  to  what  is  subsequent,  as  in  epi  ioittois  kai  heieru  diegefto 
‘after  that  he  related  other  things  as  well',  or  authority,  as  in  epi 
toi  archierei  to  tes  ekklesias  pragma  to  ‘the  affairs  of  the  Church  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Priest',  or  conspiracy,  as  in  epi  toi  demdi 
‘(conspiracy)  among  the  people'  instead  of  toil  dtmou  ‘of  the  people'. 
It  takes  the  accusative  when  it  means  some  movement,  for  example, 
epi  ttoi  At tiken  eporeuefo  ‘he  was  making  his  way  to  Attica',  or 
some  ambush,  like  eph’  herruls  hormese  ‘he  rushed  at  us’.)  (Lascaris 
1608:  141-142) 

ij  8'  Cxi  yevtKTj  Kui  ooiikrj  kui  atxtaxncfj,  yeviKfj  p£v  xpovov 
Sq/.oCaa,  Cxi  rip/ovioq  'A0ijvr)ai  rio0o56poi>,  ij  to  xepi  ti  kui  £v 
xt vi,  Cxi  xo/,/.<nv  jidOoi  tic  fiv  id  Keyopeva.  ij  to  Cxdvo>,  xd  xexpa- 
xo8«  Cxi  yqc,  Sotikij  SC  nitiOAOyoCoa  to  ofi  Cvcku.  otov  Cxi  dyaOrn 
xuvtu  Cxoip.L,  ij  Suvupiv  Kai  uijtccouciov  ti  8i)>.o£»aa,  Cxi  xcp 
paa  ia.fi  id  i(o v  imp  Kitov,  rj  to  fxTTF.pov  xk  kui  deoiF.pbyovcov,  Cxi 
toutoic  noXXa  cicpu  5ie£iF.i,  Ij  to  Cxuvco,  Cxi  Kprpridi  6  xo?xoc 
£<ttt| kf.v  ioyi'pd,  aiTtanKrj  St  Kivprriv  tivu  Xcyoucra,  Cxi  ifjv  'Ax- 
Ti.Krjv  CxopF.UF.TO.  kui  yevtKV)  SC  tuutu  tooto  CaO’  die  8r|/.oT,  Cxi 
oiKOO,  wai  Cxi  xife  yjbpac,  6p0cbc  pev  Kai  ’Attikox  oo  Kftid  xoX?.ijv 
SC  tivu  xpq^tv. 
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[The  preposition  epi  constructs  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accu¬ 
sative  eases.  Il  lakes  the  genitive  when  it  refers  to  time,  epi  drehontos 
Afhi&neisi  Pythoddrou  'at  the  lime  of  Pylhodorus's  archonship  in 
Athens'  or  to  a  subject  and  a  passage  epi  potion  mat  hoi  tis  an  td 
legomena  ‘in  many  citations  one  would  learn  what  was  being  said’, 
or  to  what  is  above  or  on,  td  tetrdpoda  epi  ges  ‘the  fourfooted  beasts 
on  the  earth’.  It  takes  the  dative  when  giving  a  reason  for  what  has 
been  done,  as  in  epi  agathdi  pan  fa  epoiei  “he  did  everything  for  what 
was  good',  or  when  it  signifies  power  and  authority,  epi  tdi  basilef 
la  ton  kypekoon  ‘the  affairs  of  his  subjects  are  in  the  King’s  hands', 
or  what  follows  or  is  added,  epi  toutois  polld  hetera  diexiei  ‘on  lop 
of  these  he  told  of  many  other  things’,  or  with  reference  to  something 
above,  epi  krepUti  ho  tofehos  hesteken  ischyrai  ‘the  wall  stands  on  a 
strong  foundation'.  Il  lakes  the  accusative  when  il  means  some 
movement,  epi  f$n  Aniken  eporeueto  ‘he  was  making  his  way  to 
Attica’;  this  same  meaning  is  also  sometimes  expressed  with  the 
genitive,  as  in  epi  oikott  ‘homeward’,  and  epi  lex  chdrax  *lo  the  land’; 
this  construction  is  correct  and  it  is  found  in  Attic  Greek,  but  it  is 
not  extensively  used.)  (Theodore  1525:  136) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  grammarians  aim  at  providing  the  same 
information,  though  they  differ  somewhat  in  what  they  say  and  in  the 
order  that  they  follow  in  saying  il.  In  ihe  translation  an  aliempl  has  been 
made  to  match  the  samenesses  and  the  differences  in  the  F.nglish  wording. 
These  aggregations  of  different  meanings  associated  with  prepositions 
and  with  some  other  words  in  relation  lo  the  cases  with  which  they 
construct  follow  the  same  lines  as  comparable  entries  in  modern  diction¬ 
aries  of  classical  Greek.  These  are.  of  course,  much  fuller  and  more 
systematically  arranged,  but  in  their  form  and  in  their  content  they  make 
manifest  iheir  debl  to  their  Byzantine  predecessors. 

Theodore  lists  the  cases  themselves  in  their  traditional  order  and  with 
their  traditional  single  meanings  associated  with  their  traditional  names 
(Theodore  1525:  114  115),  but  later  in  a  passage  on  the  syntax  of 
transitive  verbs  with  the  oblique  cases  he  reverts  lo  the  sort  of  early 
localism  already  seen  in  Syncellus  (p.  158),  with  the  accusative  referring, 
literally  or  metaphorically,  lo  a  generic  outward  movement  ( ekpompe ), 
and  the  genilive  referring  to  an  inward  movement  (eispompp),  and  the 
dative  to  acquisition  (peripoiesis)  ('Theodore  1525:  117): 

pev  oOv  ai  icXtryiai  ict  pfipaxa  psxapaTiKd)^,  ole;  dpf.- 
TapuTto;  q  euOsla  auvrAaoexat. 
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5c  XT|C  KaO’  CKtt<7T«  HCiapdtCTROK  TCOV  7tpOCTftmiK(bv  oitoicd- 
eyOmcrav  tcaOb^oo  tc  Kai  ctn\a  xpur  npujxov  pf.v  cic  aixiariic^v 
tfTw  Kax'  RKnop7cfiv  0RfDpouncvojv,  o(ov  StSdcTKW  ac  Kai  diftacnao 
ypdnnaTiKrt.  Aci’itcpov  6k  eic  yeviKfjv  xaiv  Kax’  elaxopjriiv.  ofov 
86op<ri  exot).  Tptxov  6f.  ds;  Soxuajv  xojv  Kara  jceputoiriciv,  olov 
5t8copi  <yoi. 

[The  oblique  cases  take  up  verbs  transitively;  the  nominative  case 
constructs  intransitively. 

Let  us  establish  three  general  and  simple  types  of  transitivity 
with  personally  inflected  verbs.  First  we  have  the  accusative  con¬ 
struction  of  verbs  envisaged  as  concerned  with  sending  out  from 
within,  like  diddsko  se  ‘I  teach  you',  and  diddsko  grammatikd  *1 
teach  grammar’.  Secondly  we  have  the  genitive  construction  of  verbs 
envisaged  as  concerned  with  bringing  something  in  from  outside, 
as  in  deotnai  sou  lI  beg  (something  of)  you\  Thirdly  there  is  the 
dative  construction  of  verbs  concerned  with  acquisition,  like  didomi 
soi  T  give  (something  to)  you'.] 

Ek  pomps  and  eispompS  arc  used  here  in  the  same  technical  sense  by 
Lascaris  (Donnei  1980  b:  214).  Among  the  constructions  involving  the 
accusative  case  Theodore  (1525:  118)  takes  note  of  what  is  now  called 
the  “cognate  accusative”,  where  the  object  noun  is  linked  semantically 
and  usually  formally  as  well,  to  the  verb  with  which  it  is  constructed. 
This  construction  was  as  familiar  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  it  is  in  Rnglish. 
He  gives  some  examples:  mdchomai  miwhen  ‘fight  a  fight’,  zb  zben  live  a 
life’,  and  doule.ud  douleian  ‘slave  (in  a  life  of)  slavery’.  Such  constructions 
had  been  identified  since  Priscian’s  time;  he  links  them  with  the  formally 
passive  intransitive  verbs,  such  as  turrit ur  Tunning  takes  place’  and 
ambulatur  ‘walking  takes  place’,  instancing  vivo  viiam  ‘live  a  life’  and 
curro  at) sum  ‘run  a  race’  (Keil  1859:  232.1  -5).  Priscian  does  not  give 
this  construction  a  name.  Theodore  refers  to  it  as  epibatikon ,  which  may 
be  his  own  invention,  since  he  writes  kalb  epibatikon  [I  call  it  epibatikon]. 
The  technical  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  also  used  to 
name  the  construction  of  the  type  def phetnai  ‘one  must  speak’,  chrp.  labein 
‘one  ought  to  take  it’,  endeehetui  efnai  ‘it  is  possible  to  be’,  phiief  genes thai 
‘it  often  happens’  (1525:  122).  In  non-technical  usage  epibatikos  means 
‘taken  on  board  ship’  and  the  like.  Possibly  it  is  used  here  in  the  sense 
that  the  object  noun  is  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  that  the 
infinitival  verb  is  taken  in  by  the  verb  of  obligation,  possibility,  or  regular 
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occurrence,  lo  specify  ils  meaning  in  the  sentence.  One  may  perhaps 
compare  the  modern  rather  slangy  use  of  take  on  board  lo  mean  'accept', 
undertake',  ‘take  account  of',  and  the  like. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Theodore's  partially  I  oca  list  theory  of  case 
goes  back  to  Synccllus  and  is  therefore  not  derived  from  the  much  more 
detailed  and  articulated  case  theory  of  Maximus  Planudes.  Bui  he  lived 
and  worked  more  than  a  century  later  than  Maximus,  and,  though  his 
principal  source  was  Apollonius  (Donnct  1979a),  he  must  have  known 
of  Maximus's  work.  Certainly  his  rather  summary  L  real  me  ill  of  verbal 
tense  meanings  (1525:  115)  does  look  like  a  precis  of  Maximus's  lengthier 
discussion  of  ihe  subject  in  his  Dialogue  (see  pp.  227  — 232).  Like  the 
earlier  commentators  (see  p.  72),  Theodore  separates  the  philosophical 
notion  of  time  from  the  grammarian’s  concern  with  tense  meanings  (this 
is  easier  for  us  lo  do  today,  with  separate  terms  for  the  two  concepts; 
the  Greeks,  having  taken  over  chrbnos  [time]  into  technical  use  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  category  of  tense,  had  more  trouble  in  keeping  the  iwo  meanings 
apart).  Theodore  retains  the  rather  irrelevant  but  traditional  Byzantine 
insistence  on  temporal  adverbs  as  part  of  tense  meanings,  though  he  does 
give  an  equal  place  to  the  aspectual  senses  of  complete  and  incomplete 
activities  and  the  involvement  of  two  points  in  time,  which  only  coincide 
with  the  present  tense.  This  is  very  much  the  theory  of  tense  put  forward 
by  Maximus,  and  his  account  (see  p.  231)  may  be  coni  pa  ret  I  to  the 
treatment  given  by  'Theodore  (1525:  115): 

T6  8c  fn'uia  c<tti  ucv  Xoyou  pepo;  xpoatfmaiv  tc  SmicpiTiKoO  icai 
XpOVOJV  8l(X(p6pO)V  rcpOGGTHlUVTlKOV  KUTCl  $UMp6pOO£  pf.T«CTXT||itt- 
xiopou;.  Ti  6c  coxiv  6  xpdvoc  flXcov  civ  cir|  Kaxu  ypuppaxiKr|v 
Ocaipfjaai  tf.  Kai  (bpiaaciOai.  Xapciv  oOv  kui  tov  xpovov  (be  Kai 
uAAu  ttoXXu  auYKcxoncvca;  xpfjvai  <pdpcv.  (kXXot  pi]  icepiepy&^enOai 
tdv  tfj;  K'lvqaeoc  dpiOpov  Kata  to  irpoxcpov  xc  Kui  uatepov.  jxXcov 
yap  to i  ou8cv  ci;  to  napov  f|  too  8t(opiapcvou  yvukn;  fyuv  ernp- 
paXcrrui.  Aiqprjpcvoo  6‘  apa  too  xpdvou  cl;  6  pev  6vc<yx<b;  to 
cvuTxdpcvov  oiipaivcL  Kai  dxcAc;,  6  8c  7uapataxiKO(;  to  itaputc- 
xapevov  xai  utcXc;  too  jiap(pxT|gcvoi'.  6  5c  peXXrnv  to  pfjxa> 
ycyovoc.  6  8c  dopicrxo;  to  7tapcXqXi)()6c  pev  Kai  tcaciov.  oOx 
cbpiog&vov  5c  xu  C7ti  tijv  cvcpyciav  ij  to  tcuGo;.  6  Si  TxapOKcipcvoc 
to  7tapcXqXn06c  (ipti  Kai  ftvxcXc;  ion  ^veatmto;.  6  8'  orcepaovre- 
Xikoc  to  irapcXq/vuGo;  dpxi  Kui  cvxcXc;  too  7xupaKcip£voi). 

[  The  verb  is  a  pari  of  speech  distinguishing  persons  and  additionally 
signifying  different  times  by  different  lense  forms.  To  theorize  and 
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determine  ihe  actual  nature  of  time  would  be  outside  the  scope  of 
the  grammarian.  We  say  therefore  that  chronos  ‘time,  tense’  together 
with  many  other  words  must  be  used  indeterminately;  we  should 
not  waste  our  energy  on  numbering  motion  into  prior  and  later 
time,  because  knowledge  of  this  division  will  not  contribute  anything 
more  to  us  on  our  present  topic. 

Tense  is  divided  into  six  sections.  The  present  tense  signifies  what 
is  here  and  now  and  unfinished;  the  imperfect  signifies  what  has 
been  extended  from  the  past  and  is  still  unfinished;  the  future  refers 
to  what  has  not  yet  happened;  the  aorist  refers  to  what  is  past  and 
finished,  whether  relating  to  action  or  experiencing.  The  perfect 
signifies  what  is  recently  past  and  is  complete  at  the  present  lime, 
and  the  pluperfect  signifies  an  event  that  had  recently  been  past 
and  was  completed  at  at  previous  point  in  time.) 

Grammars  such  as  Theodore’s,  in  print  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  set  in  comparison  with  the  Institutions  of 
Priscian  in  relation  to  Byzantine  linguistic  scholarship.  In  476  Romulus 
Augustulus.  the  last  western  F.mperor,  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the 
Goths,  who  had  already  sacked  the  "Eternal  City”  of  Rome  in  410,  and 
thus  effectively  ended  the  western  Roman  Empire.  A  millennium  later, 
in  1453,  “New  Rome”  was  captured  and  held  by  the  Turks.  In  so  far  as 
any  particular  dates  can  be  regarded  as  of  a  specical  historical  significance, 
politically  476  may  be  seen  as  the  death  of  the  Old  World  in  the  West 
and  1453  as  the  death  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  East:  and,  less  than  fifty 
years  later,  1492  has  been  hailed  as  the  point  at  which  modern  history 
began.  Around  the  year  500  Priscian  summarized  all  that  had  been  worked 
out  and  accepted  in  the  grammatical  scholarship  of  the  continuing  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  grammarians,  and  he  also  set  the 
pattern  and  provided  the  data  for  both  eastern  and  western  mediaeval 
studies  in  grammar.  In  1475  the  fcrdtemata ,  a  short  book  comparable  to 
the  Techne  appeared  in  print  (it.  had  been  available  in  manuscript  since 
the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century).  In  1495  Theodore’s  Introduction 
summed  up  for  the  Renaissance  the  grammatical  achievements  of  the 
Byzantine  Middle  Ages  and  provided  along  with  others  a  textbook  for 
the  reviving  study  of  Greek  in  western  Europe. 

The  Byzantine  linguistic  scholars  and  teachers  through  most  of  Ihe 
Middle  Ages  considered  their  work  as  part  of  the  struggle  to  maintain 
standards  and  to  continue  the  task  of  explaining  and  preserving  the 
linguistic  and  literary  heritage  of  classical  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  half 
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of  the  formerly  united  Roman  Hmpire.  Through  more  than  a  millennium 
of  political,  territorial,  and  religious  changes  its  capital  city  remained 
inviolate,  at  least  until  the  invasion  and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  its 
alleged  Latin  allies  in  1204;  nor  did  it  experience  (he  western  division 
between  secular  and  religious  authority  with  its  great,  effects  on  political 
life  and  the  content  of  education.  The  Byzantine  grammarians  were 
teaching  Greek  to  speakers  of  Greek  and  to  speakers  of  languages  other 
than  Greek.  The  final  century  of  Byzantine  scholarship  faced  the  task  of 
leaching  and  providing  the  material  for  leaching  Greek  as  a  foreign 
language  in  the  West.  Their  success  had,  and  continues  to  have,  an  effect., 
profound  and  irreversible,  on  the  structure  and  content  of  education  and 
intellectual  life  in  Europe  and  in  those  parts  of  the  wider  world  that  have 
come  under  European  influence.  This  is  no  small  achievement. 
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Syncellus 

ninth  century  a.d. 

Techne  grammalikt 
Terentius 

second  century  B.C. 
Theodore  (o0  Gaza 
1525 

Theodosius 

fourth  century  a.d. 
Thomas  of  Erfurt 
c.  1.110 
Thucydides 

B.c.  c.  460  400 
IJhlig,  Gustav  (cd.) 

1881 

1910 

Valerius  Flaccus 
first  century  a.d. 

Varro 

B.C.  116-27 
Xenophon 
n.c.  410  355 


Iiisiiturio  oratorio. 

Das  Docirinate  dcs  Alexander  ViUatki.  (Monumcnta  Gcr- 
maniae  pacdagogica  12). 

Anna e  Comnenae  Alexias.  Leipzig:  Tcubncr. 

Mesaionikl  hihliothekf,  5.  Paris:  Maisonneuvc. 

(irammotici  Gracci ,  2.1.  laripzig:  Tcubncr  reprinied  1965. 
Hildcshcim:  Olms. 

Gmmnuiiki  Craeci,  2.1.  Leipzig:  Teubncr  reprinted  1965. 
Ilildeshcint:  Olms. 

Adversos  grammaticos. 

Ajax,  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Sec  Hilgard  (1894). 

Anthohgia  Graeco.  Leipzig:  Teubner. 

See  Doruiet  (1982);  Theodore  of  Gaza  1525. 

See  Bekkcr  (1816);  Uhlig  (1883);  La  Hot  (1989). 

A  del  phi. 

TheodArou  grammaiik.es  hihtia  D.  Venice:  Akline  Press. 

See  Hilgard  (1889:  3  -  99). 

See  Bursill-Hall  (1972). 

Peloponnesian  war. 

Grammar  id  GraecL  1.1.  Tzsipzig:  leubner  reprinted  1965, 
Hildcshcim:  Olms. 

Grammatiii  Graeei,  2.2.  Leipzig:  Teubner  reprinted  1 965, 
Hildesheim:  Olms. 

Argonautica. 

De  lingua  Larina. 

Hrllenica:  Memorabilia. 
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